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Hear! Oh Bear! 


Despite the Ravings and Groanings of Princes and Politicians in 
the difficulties that beset us in these times, We of the Guild of Lumber Mer- 
chants must stand firmly to our trade, that we may do good in our Home 
Shires and at the same time profit ourselves and those associated with us 
and dependent on us in our Enterprise as in the old Days. 
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Well Know Be that wood and housing is a necessitous Enterprise like unto 
Provender and hath many cousining arguments account of its character, 
not at all like unto fancy wagons, bull carts, instruments for music and like 
gadgets and gewgaws. For men must be housed and fed and we of the 
Guild of Lumber Merchants must be ready to provide that lumber for hous- 
ing. 
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In These Hard Maps the Young Men of our Guild must beat up the by-ways 
and hedges... always saying, “Why not build?” “Repair your House”, “It 
costs little at last,” ‘Lumber is cheaper and better than it was in the old 
days,” “If you have not gold, what have you for lumber?” 
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And the Older Men of the Guild should be oft in the market place, ever giving 
cry to “Investments that Last’’ . . . “Not something written on paper that 
may disappear over night”. Always mentioning that a wooden house is 
best and cheapest. 
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And the Clerkly People should stand oft in the doorway, hailing their friends 
as they see them and always the same story .. . “That now is the day to set 
their house in order or start a new one.” 


And Let They of the Leather Aprons, the strong men and drivers oi i> hull 
carts, cry oft the merits of the very cheapest of building material .. . 
LUMBER. 
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Let All Tell nlp the Truth, About Lumber and building with never a word 
of hardships, which even now are small compared to those our forefathers 
knew, and let us Speak heartily, Jest often, and help the less fortunate as 
occasion affords, and always tell our tale of the goodly merits of Wood. 
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Attractively printed in black and red, on buff paper, this “Proc- 
& lamation” was recently sent out to its trade by an eastern lumber * 
wholesaler. Further details will be found on an inside page. 
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WHOLE 
IN ITS 
HEN it’s a question of getting super-quality in softwood lumber 
—of getting careful service and prompt shipment—always the 
answer is: ORDER FROM WINTON! Winton has choice timber 
and up-to-date mills, using modern methods of manufacture; and for 
more than 52 years Winton has been supplying progressive dealers 
with the BEST in products and in service. This is the kind of lumber 
your careful customer likes to buy—the kind you like to sell—the 
kind that builds trade and wins good profit for you. Let us know 
your needs in Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine, White 
Spruce, Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and 
Shingles. Your inquiries and orders will receive immediate and 
careful attention. 
G 0 0 D L U M 8B E - . 0 a OV E a 5 2 1 & A QR bt WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The 
Pas, Manitoba. 
PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., 
e Somers, Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., 
Klamath District, Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lum- 
F 0 5 Hy AY T 0 WwW E re] M { N N E A p 0 L i S ber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 
of the WOOD “PROFIT” LINES 
ROWE BULL’S-EYE LADDERS 
Famous for quality. Extra strong, yet light. Every 
DECAY * TERMITES side rail and every rung tested for safety. Only clear 
hickory rungs used. Side rails are clear straight- 
SAP STAIN grained fir or spruce. Surface around every rung 
hole hot-seared to seal wood pores—preventing Tot. 
Distinctive looking, Line includes Common, Exten- 
sion, Step, Painters’ and Decorators’, Painters’ Trestle 
and Fruit Pickers’ Ladders. 
we ” 
with GnatSaz GATES 
Universally popular. More than 3,000,000 in use. Al- 
Ad ways a good seller. Combination of wood and angle = 
ds years to steels make “Can’t-Sags” the lightest. strongest, safest 
= gate, and easiest to repair. Made to fit all openings. 
the life of Low in price. Pay you a good profit. 
ae ROWE TRELLISES 
wood exposed a” Most Sa line, ee meg een pesgeted = Teleph 
Remarkably low prices. ers exceptional opportu: 
to weather nity to attract new customers to your yard. 
ROWE White Staggered Picket Fencing ee 
Better than ever, this wonderfui painted, stained o ished A very. popular, attractive fence for home yards Fed 
new improved PAR-TOX-D gives you at once. Used i> jwautbeuse of around filling stations, ete. Well-built . . . fine rl W. G. 
dependable wood protection. Easily manufacturer, jobber or dealer. or ity. Painted pure snow-white. Easily put up. 
applied by brushing or dipping, it by the painter on the job. priced. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
S copay m et ee for LUMBER DEALERS: GOOD PROFITS SAL 
rames, Sash, Porchwork, Cornices. It will p ou well to push d i . .U 
Exterior Trim, Siding, Fences, etc. feature PAR-TOX. Get cuted aaa, Rowe Manufacturing Co 142 Adams St., Galesburg, 
Colorless, odorless, it penetrates Today. send for FREE SAMPLE and Orders 
rapidly. dries quickly and can be full information. 3 cents 
Another profit-earner: PARKER'S PRIMERLESS PUTTY 
Save Freight a 
Oshkosh, SI EEROMEE 
ers 0 ates, 
IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY Wisconeia A MEEETES! 
7 . . e 
Wisconsin Fencing and other —. 
Rowe Products. 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Limiting Length of Trains No Guard 
Against Accidents, Figures Show 


OTWITHSTANDING a good 
many years of rather more than 
casual observation and study of 

the freight transportation systems of the 
country, particularly in their relation to 
the lumber industry, we do not claim to 
be “expert” authorities as to just how 
the railroads should be operated. That 
is something of an admission to be mak- 
ing in these times, when’ brains—at least 
of the truster variety—are so abundant, 
and so voluble in expression. For in- 
stance, we look with awe (if not admira- 
tion) at the intellectual capacity of those 
congressmen who, without having ever 
ridden the top deck of a freight car, or 
twisted a brake, know all about what 
should be the maximum length of a 
freight train for safety, and who are dead 
sure that more than seventy cars to a 
train is extra hazardous. Naturally, the 
unions favor shorter trains, as that means 
more men needed to handle them. 

As stated, our experience in getting 
out a lumber journal, while it has often 
necessitated intensive study of transpor- 
tation problems, has not qualified us to 
speak with authority on operating meth- 
ods. However, we believe that anything 
that tends to increase the burdens and 
troubles of the railroads at this critical 
time is thoroughly bad policy; and un- 
warranted, unless actual facts and condi- 
tions are such as to demand such meas- 
ures from the standpoint of safety or some 
other vital consideration. While the pend- 
ing bill, which would limit the length of 
trains to seventy cars, has been vocifer- 
ously boosted, by its congressional sup- 
porters, as a safety measure, the facts 
seem hardly to support the contentions 
made. For instance, results of a study 
reported recently before the Harvard 
Business School Association by L. W. 
Sillcox, who directed a staff of statisti- 
cians, reveals that of the 230 members of 
train crews who lost their lives during 
1936, 218 died from accidents which had 
not the slightest connection with the 
length of trains. The analysis showed, in 
fact, that short trains are involved in 
more accidents than long trains, because 
of the hazards created by 200,000 grade 
crossings. The more short trains, the sur- 
vey concludes, the more numerous be- 
come the opportunities for grade crossing 
accidents. 

Passing to consideration of some of 
the economic aspects, it is estimated that 
the 70-car bill, if it should become law, 
would add $100,000,000 a year to the 
cost of running the nation’s railroads. 
That fact certainly should give pause to 
any hasty legislation, especially if appar- 
ently unsupported by factual evidence. It 
would, moreover, compel the railroads to 


run their rolling stock about 90,000,000 
additional train miles in carrying a nor- 
mal year’s traffic load. 

It goes without saying that the in- 
creased cost of handling the railroad traf- 
fic of the country, with a limit of seventy 
cars to a train, would impose increased 
costs of freight transportation, which the 
railroads—and that is equivalent to say- 
ing the public—can not stand. If the 
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average citizen could be made to under- 
stand that increases in the operating costs 
of the railroads can be met only by in- 
creased rates, which in turn add to the 
cost of practically everything that the 
consumer has to buy, and, therefore, come 
out of his own pocket, he would not be 
quite so indifferent to proposals for lay- 
ing additional burdens upon the railroads, 

The farmers of the nation appear to be 
strongly opposed to the 70-car train limit 
bill. A vigorous resolution to that effect 
was recently adopted by the directors of 
the North Pacific Grain Growers, repre- 
senting the wheat producers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


Distinguishing Marks of Free Enterprise 
Forcefully Stated 


NE OF THE MOST forceful, con- 
6) structive and thought-compelling 
addresses delivered at the annual 
retail lumber conventions this year was 
that of Dr. Glenn Frank at the Ohio meet- 
ing, where the theme of his talk was 
“The Future of Free Enterprise.” This 
distinguished educator and publicist made 
it clear that “free enterprise’ does not 
mean unlicensed or unbridled enterprise, 
but rather free enterprise conducted under 
proper rules that “make easier the prog- 
ress of driving forces of enterprise while 
guarding against their injuring others.” 
He suggested “free enterprise, when it is 
truly free save for admittedly essential 
traffic rules, always has three distinguish- 
ing marks.” These he gave as follows: 
“First, free enterprise is courageous. It 
asks no one to guarantee its profits. It 
asks no papa, political or otherwise, to 
give it cost of production plus regardless 
of efficiency or inefficiency of its produc- 





VOICE OF THE READER 


F. C. Klesner, of Jones & Green—that 
well known lumber concern in Big Rap- 
ids, Mich., whose slogan is “Everything 
in Lumber, One Foot or a Million”— 
expresses his interest in the contest for 
best letters pertaining to credits and col- 
lections now being conducted by this 
journal, adding: 

“Certainly we shall be very much 
pleased to read the various articles per- 
taining to collections when they appear 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.” 

Incidentally, he sends in two or three 
highly interesting and original ideas as 
his entry to the contest. 

For information of readers, the con- 
test closes April 1, and an announcement 
as to the prize-winning letters will be 
made as soon as possible after that date. 
The articles will run through several is- 
sues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
will be well worth reserving as a prac- 
tical course in handling credits and col- 
lections, written not by theorists, but by 
front-line realists who have developed 
and tested the methods in their own busi- 
nesses and have found them good. 





tive and distributive processes. It has the 
courage to invest, to take risks, to gamble 
on the long chance in which it may either 
make a fortune or lose its shirt. : 

“Second, free enterprise is flexible. It 
faces bad times and good times with equal 
realism. It knows that, when times are 
bad and work is scarce, a high wage rate 
with little work and a slender total in- 
come for the worker is not as sound, for 
the worker, as a lower wage rate with 
more work and a larger total income for 
the worker. But free enterprise knows 
also that, when times are good and work 


_is plentiful, low wages cut down its mar- 


ket instead of enlarging its profits. Free 
enterprise, when ably managed, makes for 
maximum production, maximum con- 
sumption, maximum wages, and maxi- 
mum total profits. 

“Third, free enterprise is competitive. 
And it is.competitive on the basis of eff- 
ciency and nothing else. It resorts neither 
to private monopoly nor to public cod- 
dling to save it from the impact of risk 
or the consequences of its own mistakes 
in judgment.” 

The speaker named two conditioning 
factors without which no system of na- 
tional enterprise can function effectively: 

“First, the system must be truly be- 
lieved in by the people. 

“Second, the leaders of the system must 
be inspired by the sense that in doing 
their day to day work they are serving s0- 
cial as well as personal ends.” 

Free enterprise, under those conditior- 
ing factors, puts obligations upon both 
economic and political leadership. He 
placed upon business, industry and finance 
the duty of seeing to it “that the disloyal- 
ties to free enterprise are renounced 45 
far as private enterprisers have thenr 
selves been responsible for them.” Upot 
political leadership he would lay the duty 
to so restate the case for free enterpris¢ 
“that a truly popular passion for its pres 
ervation shall be aroused and its leaders 
given a sense that, when they create great 
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‘What Do You Think About It? 


DEALERS WHO HAVE the location and facilities to do “cash and carry” busi- 
ness on small items might use the method employed by a Wisconsin grocer to pep 
up volume on dull days. On Mondays, E. A. Franzel, Slinger, Wis., boosts his 
sales by having an alarm clock, its face covered, set for an unknown hour. When 
the bell rings, he does not charge for the groceries being purchased at the moment. 
More often than not, curious, hopeful housewives crowd the store and prolong their 
shopping with the hope that their purchases will be free. This plan, effected with 
proper limitations in a retail lumber yard, should bring in additional customers, 
larger sales and afford the dealer an opportunity to hold “open house” showing of 
the latest in building and remodeling features as well as timely seasonal displays. 




















* * * * 


A BUILDING AND LOAN official (E. V. Havelone, of Beatrice, Neb.) 
attending a recent building and loan conference in Chicago called attention to a 
potential effect of the amended National Housing Act that is deserving of consid- 
eration. He pointed out that if the liberalized provisions of the Act result in a 
great increase in home building, as is generally expected, the very fact that new 
and uptodate homes are being brought so easily within the grasp of thousands who 
never before could realize ambitions for home ownership, means that now instead 
of buying a second-hand home built some years ago, “The person having 25 or 30 
percent of the purchase price of a used home will be tempted to take the same 
amount of money and build a new home.” His logical conclusion is that, in order 
to protect the value of existing homes, that have been built for some years, they 
should be modernized and reconditioned as quickly as possible, in order that they 
may have real sales appeal to the “new crop” of would-be home builders that is 
now being developed, and thus make possible the realization of a fair price for such 
houses, if put on the market; or in any event, that they be made as modern and 
livable as possible, thus preserving the integrity of the neighborhood in which they 
are situated and minimizing the deterioration not only of the older houses them- 
selves but, indirectly, of the neighboring homes. Therefore, from every viewpoint 
it is desirable to emphasize during the coming spring and summer months the 
modernizing of old homes as well as the erection of. new ones. 


*x* ¢ x * 


A CHRISTIAN LIFE in business is possible according to a second generation 
Indiana lumberman who takes issue with the opinion to the contrary expressed by 
another lumberman in this column Feb. 12. “My Dad,” he said, “ran a saw and 
planing mill and lived a real Christian life. The men working for him didn’t have 
much, but neither did we. We did have the joy of living and faith that justifies any 
sacrifice to live the life as taught by the Carpenter of Galilee. Anyone connected 
with lumbering or carpentry should be proud to carry on after His example. Of 
course if we are selfish and take more than our share, we are none of His. The 


Christian life can be lived by a business man and must be if life is to be what is 
intended.” 
* * * 


An EASTERN LUMBER retailer publishes in his house organ, under the head 
“News You Don’t Find in the Papers,” about a dozen short items telling of small 
repair jobs and improvements done for various customers since the preceding issue. 
That heading is a good one—but one is moved to wonder why the items were not 
printed in the local newspaper, as well as in the house organ. Probably the answer 
is easy—that the lumberman just did not get around to telling the local editor 
about these improvements. Otherwise, they certainly would have got printed, as 
any rural or small-town newspaper editor worth his salt to his community is hun- 
gry for just such gossip. He likes to hear about improvements, both for their 
news value and because they stir others to do likewise, thereby helping to make a 
better community. Politicians are quick enough to tell the editor when they do 
anything that would get them favorable mention. Why are lumber merchants so 
reticent about their activities—that spell progress and improvement? Get rid of 
that bashful attitude, and let your editor know about home improvements and 
repairs that are being made; and don’t forget to tell him that you are furnishing 
the materials. Of course, you should keep in good standing with your local news- 
paper people by paying for at least one subscription, and by buying a reasonable 
amount of advertising space during the year. That’s what the local publisher lives 
on, and he can hardly be expected to go much out of his way to co-operate unless 
there is reasonable reciprocity. As a rule, a little money spent with the local 
newspaper is well invested, particularly if the editorial good-will thus created ig 
utilized, as it easily may be. 
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businesses and industries that employ 
armies of men and women and create the 
wealth upon which a progressively higher 
standard of living must depend, they are 
serving significant national ends.” 

In this splendid address the speaker 
took high ground, but there was nothing 
Utopian or impractical in his presentation. 
This sort of free enterprise is practical 
and not difficult of attainment, but it can 
not be attained through political bun- 
combe or selfish business practice. 

This was a fine message to a fine cross 
section of real American business. 





Kansas City Lumber 
Yards Closed by Vio- 
lence and Intimidation 


Kansas City, Mo., March 10.—In pro- 
test and defense against what appears to 
be a concerted move, through violence 
and intimidation, to force unorganized 
lumber truck drivers into the union of 
such workers, all local lumber yards have 
closed down. Large signs on their prem- 
ises announce that they will remain closed 
until law and order replace racketeering 
and intimidation. : 

The local newspapers and other well 
informed sources state the number of 
yards which have taken this action to be 
as high as forty-six ; in fact, it is asserted 
that practically no lumber is being de- 
livered to building jobs by any of the 
local material yards. 

The local newspapers since the begin- 
ning of this trouble, March 1, have car- 
ried many stories, and printed several 
photographs, telling of, and showing, 
yards closed down and placarded as 
stated. Most of these signs read: “Closed 
until law and order replace racketeering 
and intimidation,’ though the one on the 
plant of the Schutte Lumber Co. further 
says (after the words “closed by violence 
and intimidation”), “but no one is on 
strike or off the payroll in this yard.” 

It is to the credit of the retail yards in 
outlying districts that instead of trying to 
take advantage of the situation by truck- 
ing in lumber,-they are keeping out of the 
mess, thereby contributing, it is hoped, to 
a speedy resumption of law and order. 

There is no strike of employees in any 
of the yards. They are not only satisfied 
but have pleaded with their employers not 
to surrender to the unions and force them 
to take their orders from the racketeer 
type of persons directing them. The em- 
ployees continue on the payrolls, doing 
certain work inside of the yards, but no 
deliveries are being made. The owners 
apparently have decided that they had 
better keep their yards closed for an in- 
definite period than to be dominated by 
outside labor leaders. When the city au- 
thorities give assurance of police protec- 
tion the strike will be over. 
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This typical Midwest farmstead speaks of thrift and comfort, the farmer's reward for well-directed effort 
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Farm Houses That Farm Families Want 


Farm buildings throughout Nebraska are in 
a very bad state of repair. Two factors con- 
tribute to this condition, The State is now in 
a period of its development when the structures 
built in an early day have reached the end of 
their normal life span. Also, many buildings 
which would have given good service for an- 
other 10 or 15 years, if they had had adequate 
maintenance, have had deterioration hastened 
by lack of care and repair. The break in prices 
paid for agricultural products in 1921 found 
many farmers so deeply in debt that the in- 
creased returns during 1924 to 1929 were, of 
necessity, applied on loans incurred during war 
time. Consequently, there was left no surplus 
for the construction of new buildings or for 
adequate maintenance of old ones. This main- 
tenance gradually shrank until 1932, since when 
it has been practically nonexistent. Weather 
conditions of the last four years have added 
their ravages, until now Nebraska farmers are 
faced with the task of rebuilding a very large 
percentage of their barns, sheds, and houses. 
Two years of good crops sold at fair prices 
would result in a period of building activity 
never before equalled in the State. 

Just to show what this would mean in the 
consumption of building materials, reference is 
made to the farm housing survey conducted by 
CWA in 1934. This survey covered 10 percent 
of the counties, so chosen as to be representa- 
tive of all parts of the State, and from the fig- 
ures obtained, estimates were made for the en- 
tire State and pertain only to materials needed 
to repair existing farm homes. No new con- 
struction was included, nor were any of the 
service buildings listed. At that time 3,200 
carloads of shingles were needed to make roofs 
watertight; 6,000 cars of cement to make foun- 
dations suitable for supporting the structures 
above; 2,000 carloads of siding, shiplap, and 
studding for the repair of exterior walls; 384 
carloads of windows to keep out the weather; 
270,000 gallons of paint on the outside, and 
122,000 gallons on the inside. 

Only in a very few cases has it been possible 
to. make any of these needed repairs, and con- 
sequently the figures are even larger now than 
they were two years ago. This coming con- 
struction activity presents a very real challenge 
to anyone engaged in rural structures work, and 
we in Nebraska felt that if we were going to 
discharge our obligation honestly, we must be 
ready to be of the best possible service. 

Too many farm homes have been built in the 
past with little or no thought given to the re- 
quirements of and activities connected with 
farm life. City homes transplanted to the farm 
simply do not work, and oftentimes have re- 
sulted in great inconvenience for the housewife. 

In working with groups of farm women in all 
parts of the State during the past two years, it 


[This is a condensation of an 
address on the above subject, pre- 
sented before a meeting of the 
farm structures division of the 
American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers held in Chicago last 
December. The author, Rusy M. 
LOPER, is assistant extension agri- 
cultural engineer of the University 
of Nebraska. The facts and con- 
clusions presented — while based 
primarily upon conditions in Ne- 
braska—are for the most part 
equally applicable to other States 
of the middle West, or of even 
wider scope. Therefore, the arti- 
cle will repay reading by all lum- 
ber dealers who wish to know the 
reactions and preferences of the 
farm people of their trade areas, 
with regard to new and remodeled 
homes and all other buildings re- 
quired on the farm.—Eprror. ] 


has become increasingly evident that these 
women are fully determined to have better 
homes and more conveniences just as soon as 
finances permit. Their universal argument is 
that they have labored, saved, and deprived 
themselves and their families in order to pur- 
chase more land. Now this same land has 
either been lost, or is proving to be a heavy lia- 
bility. If part of this money had been invested 
in a water system for example, it could have 
been enjoyed by all members of the family and 
would still be good for many years. 

In order to be ready for this period of build- 
ing when it comes, we decided to take stock of 
what we had to offer. We wanted to know if 
we had plans available which would be adapt- 
able to all parts of the State, from the cattle 
ranch in the west to the dairy farm and truck 
garden in the eastern end. Did we have de- 
signs suitable for families of different sizes 
and means—and, above all, did our plans con- 
tain conveniences and arrangements which 
farm families actually wanted, or were they 
merely the embodiment of what we thought 
they wanted? In order to find out just what 
farm women themselves would want, question- 
naires were sent to 5,500 homemakers whose 
names had been submitted by agricultural and 
home agents. These names were selected care- 
fully to include both owners and tenants, young 
women and elderly women, those whose fami- 
lies were of different sizes, different nationali- 


ties and those of different educational back- 
grounds, as well as those of different economic 
brackets. 

At the present time, approximately 30 per- 
cent of these questionnaires have been returned 
and the answers are extremly gratifying. It is 
easy to see that in numerous cases they have 
been discussed and answered by the entire 
family. The splendid efforts put forth by some 
of the farm papers and women’s magazines 
were reflected in many of the answers. A com- 
plete summary has not been made as yet, but 
10 percent from each county have been tabu- 
fated and following are some of the results: 


1. The amount these families would be 
willing to spend in normal times varied from 
$1,500 to $8,000. 


2. Over 50 percent were in the $3,200 group, 
with $3,500 running a close second, and $4,000 
next in line. It is of interest to note that the 
$3,500 and over answers were almost entirely 
from owners, while the tenants were from 
$3,200 on down. Surprising as it may seem, 
the items checked for inclusion were, in most 
cases, possible for the amount indicated. 


3. Wood construction was the favorite, with 
brick next. 


4. There was about an even division between 
one and two-story houses. 


5. Basements were desired in a very large 
number. Negative answers to this question 
were nearly all from areas where water tables 
are high. 


6. Central heating plants were listed for 
almost all basements. A note of explanation 
with these answers indicated a desire for 
furnaces of adequate size to permit the use of 
wood for fuel. 


7. Recreation rooms were wanted in the 
basements. These should not be confused with 
the elaborate game rooms of city homes, but 
interpreted rather as places where harvest hands 
could be fed, community gatherings could be 
held, and children could play at the time of 
family reunions. 

8. There was about an even division on the 
location of the laundry in the basement or in 4 
utility room on the first floor. 

9. The desire for running water was almost 
universal. 

10. All answers specified weather stripping, 
and all but two wanted insulation. While this 
reflects to some degree the value of the adver- 
tising campaigns of materials manufacturers, 
the question arises as to whether the dust 


storms of recent years, the extreme heat of 


summer, and cold of winter might not also be 
partially responsible. 
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1l. Screened rear porches for summer eat- 
ing, reading, and resting were indicated in most 
cases. Glazing for these porches was wanted 
by about 50 percent. 


12. The floors for porches were mostly wood 
and linoleum when glazed, and concrete in the 
others. 


13. Many indicated a desire for a farm office 
on the first floor, to which admittance could be 
gained either directly from the rear porch or 
through a rear hall. 


14. Two bedrooms were wanted on the 
ground floor in the two-story houses. 


15. Kitchen cupboards should be closed. 


16. Separate dining and living rooms were 
listed by the older people, while a combination 
dining and living room was acceptable to the 
younger ones. 


Many other questions were answered, and, of 
course, the tabulation of all answers may 
change the foregoing classifications. 

This material when the analysis is com- 
pleted, is to be used as a basis for the develop- 
ment of farm house plans which will contain 
the features farm families themselves have in- 
dicated they want. We are obligated to make 
these plans such that the family will get 100 
percent value for every dollar invested. Sound 
construction is, of course, the primary requisite, 
but convenience, livability, and beauty must also 
be included. We have solicited help from the 
department of architecture in working out the 
designs, and the department of home economics 
will be asked for criticism of arrangements. 
After preliminary plans are drawn, they will be 
sent to key homemakers in various parts of 
the State for criticism. Their suggestions will 
be studied and, wherever possible, incorporated 
in the final working drawings. 

Opposition to plans furnished by colleges has 
been voiced by architects in some instances, 
but several factors exist which justify such 
work. In the first place, too few architects 
know the requirements of farm homes. Next, 
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in accepting a job is to work over the plan 
usually manages to omit or spoil the most es- 
sential features, and thereby gets a disappoint- 
ing result. 

Sometimes the local carpenter is an open- 
minded, considerate fellow, and realizes that 
the farm woman might have some ideas of 
her own as to how she wants her home ar- 
ranged, especially since she is the one who has 
to do the work in it. More often, though, he 
states emphatically, “I guess I know how to 
build a house and I don’t want advice from 
any woman.” Consequently, many homemak- 
ers have spent years in homes where there 
were too many doors in the wrong places, too 
few windows in the right places, not enough 
closets, kitchens that were most inconvenient, 
and work surfaces so low that one soon be- 
comes permanently bent; and in rooms that 


39 


were too large, too small, or poorly located for 
their intended use. 

Plans sometimes have to be changed, that is 
true, but it is not the carpenter’s job to do it. 
Changes should be discussed by the family and 
then submitted to one whose training qualifies 
him to be of assistance. Here again the lum- 
ber dealer oftentimes can be of great help. 

Most families do not invest in more than 
one house in a lifetime, and mistakes in plan- 
ning and construction cannot be corrected 
easily. Therefore it behooves those of us in 
farm housing work to give the farm families 
homes they want. Such plans cannot be pre- 
pared overnight, and if we are to be ready 
before hammers start ringing on almost every 
farm, intensive work must be done now. 


Lineyard Company Honors Veteran Em- 
ployees at 50th Anniversary Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 7.—The J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co. (headquarters here), 
which operates 60 retail yards in North and 
South Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota, celebrated 
the golden anniversary of its organization on 
Feb. 28 and March 1 at its eleventh annual 
convention. The sessions were held in the 
Marvin Hughitt hotel at Huron, S. D. 

Fifty years ago the Anderson company estab- 
lished a retail yard at Chamberlain, S. D., so 
it was thought fitting that the anniversary cele- 
bration be held in the State of the firm’s origin. 
The company now employes a manager for each 
of its yards, 29 assistants at yards where the 
volume of business makes it necessary, a corps 
of auditors, a large office force at the Minne- 
apolis headquarters, and an executive staff. 

J. V. Dodson, president of the organization, 
opened the first session with an address of wel- 


Millions of such farm homes form backbone of nation 


most farmers are not going to have any extra 
money with which to pay for architectural 
service, and in many communities no such serv- 
ice is available. Also, some of them would 
not hire an architect if it were possible. We 
are all agreed on the value of the services the 
architect has to offer and, in cases where homes 
of $8,000 or so are to be built, people will be 
urged to employ one. But in ordinary times 
few architects want to bother with a $3.200 to 
$4,000 house, especially when it is to be lo- 
cated many miles away. 

Experience in Nebraska has proved that lum- 
ber dealers will give wholehearted cooperation 
In getting the best buildings possible for the 
money available. Most of them realize that 
their prosperity is not dependent upon how large 
a bill of lumber they can sell in each case, but 
rather upon how they can help the farmer get 
the most for his money. The local lumber mer- 
chant can also be of inestimable help in get- 
ting the local carpenter to follow plans pro- 
vided, rather than working in many of his 
Own pet ideas. The carpenter whose first move 


come. There followed a clay produtcs demon- 
stration by M. D. Judd, of the Mason City 
Brick & Tile Co.; a demonstration of gypsum 
products by P. B. Shoemaker, of the United 
States Gypsum Co., a talk on “Making Good 
Concrete,” by E. S. Macgowan, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co.; a demonstration of asphalt prod- 
ucts, by A. R. Desmond, and a demonstration 
of insulation products by John Egan, Wood 
Conversion Co. 


Puts Lumber at Heart of Business 


“Lumber—the Heart of Our Business” was 
the subject of an address by H. A. Wagner, 
treasurer of the company. Mr. Wagner stressed 
the important part played by wood products in 
a line which has been kept up to date by the 
addition of many affiliated lines necessary to 
conducting a building material business. 

O. S. Sweet, secretary of the company, spoke 
on “Profits in Extras.” He emphasized the 
necessity for giving attention to the smaller 
items sold at the modern retail yard. 

E. G. Berg and R. M. Hoffman, of the Sher- 


win-Williams Co., closed the afternoon meeting 
with a demonstration of paint products. 

At a dinner Monday evening, attended by the 
yard men and company officials, J. V. Dobson, 
the chief speaker, spoke on “Every Year the 
Best Yet.” 

R. E. Saberson, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., was the chief speaker at the Tuesday fore- 
noon session, his subject being “Installment 
Selling in the Lumber Yard.” Properly oper- 
ated, he said, this system is a means for in- 
creasing business volume. An open forum ses- 
sion followed, at which everyone present was 
invited to express his views. Discussion lead- 
ers were managers of company yards. 

The closing session, Tuesday afternoon, was 
devoted largely to discussions led by eight yard 
managers, and closed with an address by E. 
W. Dobson, vice president, on “Doing the Job.” 
A. R. Bratsberg, assistant secretary, who has 
been associated with the organization for a 
quarter of a century, told the gathering that 
“The First 25 Years are the Hardest.” The 
speakers at this meeting, together with their 
subjects, were: 

“Building a Coal Business,” R. T. Emerson; 
“Meeting Bad Competition,” Paul Thompson; 
“Selling Fence,” S. L. Martin; “Displaying 
Merchandise,” S. J. Johnson; “Who is a Pros- 


Job,” J. M. Dobson; “Service,” L. G. Coyour ; 
“The Things That Count,” Fred Hockenhull. 


Four Veteran Employees Get Watches 


An annual banquet, at which “Boe” Brats- 
berg, F. L. Upton, manager of the company’s 
yard at Milford, Iowa; D. L. Triggs, Pine 
River, Minn., and J. R. Moran, Presho, S. D., 
were honored for having rounded out 25 years 
of service with the company, closed the con- 
vention. Each of the four was presented with 
a gold watch. A program prepared for the 
convention bears the pictures of the four vet- 
erans, together with other information relative 
to the growth of the company. Fifty-five men 
who have been with the company ten years or 
longer are named, and at the head of the list 
is O. S. Sweet, associated with the organiza- 
tion for 42 years. There is a list of 49 man- 
agers who closed the Golden Jubilee year of 
the company with 90 percent or better of their 
year’s business collected and who were elected 
members of the “90 Percent Club,” and a dozen 
managers who had equalled or excelled their 
sales quota for the year. 

Among the convention exhibitors were: 

American Asphalt Roof Corp.; American 
Steel & Wire Co.; Celetox Company; Illinois 
Glass Block Co.; Johns Manville Co.; Marsh 
Tile Co.; Mason City Brick & Tile Co.; B. F. 
Nelson Manufacturing Co.; Raymer Hardware 
Co.; Sherwin-Williams Co.; U. S. Gypsum 
Co.; Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and Wood Con- 
version Co. 
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FENCING OF FARMS PROVIDES 


More Sanitary Pastures, Check on Erosion, 
Diversified Cropping, and Greater Profits 


(Eprror’s Note: 


A talk en fencing and its importance to efficient farming made by S. L. Martin, manager of the 


Kadoka, S. D., branch of the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., which has its headquarters in Minneapolis, at the company’s 


annual group meeting in Huron, S. D., Feb. 28 and Mar. 1 is regarded as most worthy of publication. 


Out in the West River country of South 
Dakota, we probably lead in the sale of barb 
wire, but in a ranching country, there is not a 
wide market for woven fence, although before 
the well known depression, our farmers were 
gradually changing to a system of diversified 
farming and raising more hogs and feed crops. 
They are being gradually educated in the bene- 
fits of diversification and I think from this 
time on we will be selling more and more woven 
fence, gates, steel posts and poultry fence. 

I believe that the selling of fencing material 
is, in four out of five cases, the result of some 
salesman or dealer showing the farmer the 
benefit he can derive from the proper fencing 
and cross fencing of his farm and fields. Every 
farmer wants to make more money and if he 
can be shown that a system of proper fencing 
is going to increase his profits, he’s going to 
buy more fence. 


Should Know All About Goods 


But in order to so convince him, we, as 
salesmen, must know our goods. Knowing our 
merchandise means something besides knowing 
the price. We must know of the origin, the 
manufacture, and be able to tell of the bene- 
fits to be derived from its intelligent use. How- 
ever, we can increase our fencing sales still 
more by acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
benefit derived by the farmer through the wise 
utilization of fencing on his acreage. 

In these days of fierce competition, farmers 
as well as manufacturers and business men 
realize that the key to success is in the elim- 
ination of waste. Vast profits are now made 
from the salvage and use of material that but 
a few years ago was considered waste. On the 
farms: straw was burned, manure piled up 
around the barns until it became necessary to 
move the building. 

Corn stalks rotted in the fields and rail fences 
or entire lack of any fencing permitted live- 
sstock to roam where it pleased, many times to 
the detriment of growing crops. Today, we 
use all our straw, we have manure spreaders to 
strew the fields with this nitrogen producing 
element, we have silos to conserve the corn 
stalks and better farmers have their farms and 
fields fenced and cross fenced with hog tight 
woven wire. 


Fencing Improves Farming 


We, as salesmen, must be able to prove to 
the farm owner that good fencing means in- 
creased sanitation because it permits a change 
of pasture for livestock, thus tending to eradi- 
cate the disease germs so commonly found in 
continuously pastured fields; that good fencing 
permits proper crop rotation, the planting of 
more legumes, and the hogging off of corn 
fields. Good fences make it possible to clean 
the land of foul seeds, they help stop soil 
erosion, they confine livestock to the farm lim- 
its, thus insuring against their straying or 
roaming to the highways to be killed by speed- 
ing autos. Recently a farmer near town had 
two cows and a valuable bull killed by a speed- 
ing truck, a loss that would have paid for 
fencing his entire farm. 


Cows and Fence Stop Erosion 


A lot has been told us western South Dakota 
people about soil packing to conserve mois- 


address is printed below.) 


ture. They even say that it will stop soil ero- 
sion. Well, a dozen cows in a well fenced 
80-acre field will pack more soil than a yard 





S. L. Martin, manager of the J. F. Anderson Lum- 
ber Co. branch in Kadoka, S. D., is shown beside 
his automobile in the lumber yard 


Mr. - Martin’s 


full of expensive machinery and check erosion 
quicker than all the shelter belts that can be 
planted ! 

Now, if you have a thorough knowledge of 
all of these benefits with many others that 
will naturally come to your mind you can easily 
convince any farm owner that he needs more 
and better fencing and you will find your 
fencing material sales rapidly increasing. But 
don’t wait for the farmer to come to you to 
acquire this knowledge, go to him and tell him. 

I am a firm believer in quality merchandise. 
A few years ago the buyer considered price 
first and quality afterward. He hunted bar- 
gains and everything cheap was thought a good 
buy. Today conditions have changed for cus- 
tomers have been misled so often by short 
weight, short length, and cheap shoddy mer- 
chandise that the tendency now is to buy qual- 
ity goods made by a reputable firm with an 
established reputation. That is why I say 
that we can sell our line of fencing materials 
at a fair profit in competition with any mail 
order product. 





TWO BLACK WALNUT TREES on the’ 


Cox tract near Paoli, Ind., in the Lafayette- 
Patoka unit, recently brought $1,200, according 
to Harry Croke, acquisition ranger, United 
States Forest Service. 


Gives Tabloid FHA Facts 


One of the well known and progressive 
retail lumber and building material deal- 
ers in New York State has sent out to his 
trade a brief explanation of the new Na- 
tional Housing Act amendments, that 
gives, in tabloid form, information cover- 
ing the principal points in which present 
or prospective home owners are inter- 
ested. Stating that this is “the big op- 
portunity of a lifetime,” this dealer gives 
the following information with reference 
to the new Housing Act. 


TITLE I— 
Repairs and Modernization 


The Government will insure loans up to $10,- 
000 for repairs, modernization etc. Loans may 
be made for a term not to exceed five years. 
Loaning institutions must not charge more than 
a 5 percent discount. You must own your own 
property, or lease it for a term that exceeds 
the term of the loan by at least six months. No 
down payment is required. Payments are made 
in regular monthly amounts. 


Here Is How It Works 


Suppose you want to shingle your house, 
glass-in your porch, or build an addition. 
First, you get an estimate of the cost. Sav, in 
this instance, you will need two hundred dollars. 
You fill out a blank, telling how much money 
you will need, showing you are steadily em- 
ployed, that you own your own property, or 
that you rent the property for a term that ex- 
ceeds the term of the loan required by six 


months, and how long you want the term of 
the loan to be. If you specify two years as the 
term of the loan, the bank will deduct $20 and 
give you $180. You pay $8.34 a month for 


two years. 
New Construction 


If you want to build a new house not to ex- 
ceed $2500, the same procedure applies, except 
that loan may be spread over a term not to ex- 
ceed ten years. Loan institutions may not 
charge in excess of $3.50 per $100 on a one 
year note. No down payment is required. 


TITLE ll— 


The Government will insure loans on new 
homes, not to exceed $6000, up to 90 percent 
of the appraised value. The loan may 
spread over a term of twenty-five years. You 
pay a regular monthly amount. 


For instance, suppose you build a new house, 
not to exceed. $5000. If you own the land, and 
pay 10 percent, $500 down, you can have your 
new home and have twenty-five years to pay 
for it in regular monthly payments. The Gov- 
ernment will guarantee a mortgage to the loan- 
ing institution, in this instance for $4500, and 
does not allow the loaning institution to deduct 
more than $3.50 per $100 on the balance at the 
beginning of each year. 


The people in this community are ad- 
vised to ask this dealer for any further 
details, and it says that “We can assist 
you in arranging the details for a loan, 
either for new construction or for re- 
pairs.” 
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How “Mountain Service” Creates Sales For 


In the St. Vrain Lumber Co. yard, close 
to the main street of Lyons, Colo., is a 
miniature mountain home, perched atop 
a post. “Mountain Service,” announces 
one small sign; “Denver Prices,” pro- 
claims another. The toy cabin advertises 
a specialty which rolls up big sales for 
this yard, located close to the Rocky 
Mountains at the juncture of the North 
and South St. Vrain creeks. L. C. Miner 
is the aggressive manager. 

Sales of the St. Vrain yard for moun- 
tain homes range all the way from com- 
fortable one-room cabins, nestling among 
the pines, to much larger buildings. One 
large dormitory at Camp St. Malo, for 
which this yard furnished all the ma- 
terials, accommodates 100 or more boys. 

What is “Mountain Service?” It is 
much more than a phrase. The St. Vrain 
yard caters to mountain home builders in 
literally dozens of ways. Get a picture 
of the yard’s territory. Lyons itself is a 
small trading-point of a few hundred 
people. The region to the west is very 
popular resort territory. There are 
home sites at scores of points along the 
South St. Vrain, and several considerable 
developments — Riverside, Raymond’s, 
Peaceful Valley. The canyon highway 
reaches the high, modern Peak-to-Peak 
Highway, running north and south and 
serving the quite populous settlements of 
Allens Park and Meeker Park. Up the 
North St. Vrain highway is other resort 
territory, including Faculty Ranch, re- 
stricted area, far from the public high- 


ways, where University of Colorado pro- .- 


fessors build their summer homes. 

Sometimes the cabin is within 40 or 
50 feet of an oiled highway, but other 
times it may be perched among crags a 
half-mile from the road, with little more 
than a trail intervening. The home- 
builder may let a contract for his moun- 
tain home—or have the fun of building 
it himself. He may build it during week- 
ends, or progressively, adding a room 
from time to time, over several years. The 
very definite trend in mountain homes is 
toward larger ones, the St. Vrain com- 
pany reports, but the bulk of the busi- 
ness is small-scale. 

The cabin-builder’s order may count 
up to no more than $15 or $20, but he 
must have delivery; and he is, perhaps, 
20 miles from the St. Vrain yard, his 
nearest source of supplies. What is he 
going to do about it? The St. Vrain 
yard offers dependable free delivery the 
year round. “Pooled loads” is the gen- 
eral idea. The yard takes an order sub- 
ject to delivery when, with other orders 
in the general region, a full load is ready 
to go. 

In practice, this policy means deliv- 
eries every two or three days throughout 
the spring and summer when building 
Is most active. The delivery truck has 
live-ton capacity. The customer may 


Western Yard 


have to wait a week or ten days. Of 
course, if the purchase constitutes a sub- 
stantial load, there is no delay; and spe- 
cial service can be rendered any time, on 
any purchase, if the customer is ready to 
pay for it. 

“Mountain Service’ means help in 
planning the mountain home. The St. 
Vrain yard is ready with pictures, plans, 
suggestions. The general trend is for 
mountain homes to be made much more 
convenient and finished; modern plumb- 
ing now goes into many of them. Mr. 
Miner is prepared with expert sugges- 
tions, ranging all the way from compet- 


Miniature cabin, on a post, which adver- 
tises lumber dealer's "Mountain Service" 


ent help to the grade of this or that ma- 
terial which strikes the best balance be- 
tween quality and cost. 

“Mountain Service” also means credit. 
Most of the mountain business is done on 
open account, some with owners, other 
with contractors. Incidentally, small con- 
tractors put up about one-half of the 
homes. The credit task is less difficult 
with home-owners than with contractors, 
despite the fact that the former come 


very largely from Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Texas, Illinois and _ other 
States. Some owners have their per- 


manent homes in Boulder County towns, 
Denver, and other Colorado cities. Ex- 
cept for summer residence running from, 
roughly, two weeks to three months, the 
owners are strangers. 

With the 60-day lien privilege as ulti- 
mate protection, if needed, the St. Vrain 
company almost can extend credit with 
eyes shut to home-owners hiring day 
labor, or performing the work them- 
selves. Generally speaking, “all of these 
people are perfectly good.” Some credit 
authority recently announced that the 





best of all credit risks was the 
whose home contained two bathrooms. 
At least as good, perhaps better, is the 
Missouri business or professional man so 
situated that he feels he can build a sum- 
mer home in the Rocky Mountains. 
Credit losses with this type of risk are 
practically nil. 

The St. Vrain Co. finds, however, that 
it is necessary to watch with care the con- 
tractor-credits. Boulder County contrac- 
tors are as good, and perhaps better, than 
those in other sections; but they have 
their lapses. Sometimes cash paid the 
owner to the contractor doesn’t reach the 
lumber dealer as it should.. Watching 
contractor accounts closely, however, the 
St. Vrain yard maintains an excellent 
credit record. 

“How is mountain business sales-pro- 
moted?” In past years, Mr. Miner has 
spent much time soliciting business “in 
the hills,” to use a local phrase. Going 
to the job might mean mountain driving 
and a lot of inconvenience, but the lum- 
ber dealer went just the same. He knows 
the highways and the byways of the re- 
sort district like a book. 

In 1937 Mr. Miner did not find it 
necessary to put forth so much of this 
contact effort. The yard and its service 
are so thoroughly well established that 
the orders come in unsolicited. One 
cabin builder tells his neighbor about it. 
The yard location is strategic. The town 
of Lyons is, for mountain resort traffic, 
a bottle-neck. Everybody passes, and re- 
passes the St. Vrain yard. It is the very 
summit of convenience for the cabin 
owner, driving into the hills for a week- 
end, to stop briefly at the St. Vrain office, 
and order materials for that new room 
which is planned. First-class service, in- 
cluding a comprehensive stock with fair 
prices, does the rest. 
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Georgia Hardwood Band Mill 


Burned—Planer Saved 


Aucusta, Ga., March 7.—The hardwood band 
mill of the Augusta Hardwood Co. here was 
completely destroyed by fire that occurred about 
4 a. m. on Feb. 23. The fire started in the 
region of the trimmer, but its origin is un- 
known. The planing mill and planing mill 
equipment were not damaged, and no lumber 
was lost. 

C. C. Royal, secretary of the company, has 
announced that the regular production schedule 
will be maintained, as both pine and hardwood 
lumber will be produced on another band mill 
which has been devoted to cutting pine exclu- 
sively. Mr. Royal said: “In addition to our 
stock of hardwood, cypress and kiln dried pine 
lumber, which approximates about 12,000,000 
feet, we are opening a new pine yard in Au- 
gusta, for the exclusive handling of air dried 
pine boards and dimension. New equipment will 
be installed to handle this new yard, and this 
will be in operation about the middle_ of 
March.” 

The fire loss was fully covered by insurance. 
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Do Something About It!--A Series of Practical Chats 


| Herewith is the first installment of 
the promised manuscript, “Do Some- 
thing About It!” I had to stop before 
I was well started, realizing the limita- 
tions of space. When one begins to 
enumerate the little things that this vast 
industry can do to improve its sales, the 
list soon grows enormously long. Other 
“chapters” will follow, telling of things 
the retailer can do to improve his busi- 
ness. One longs to be able to go into 
the many yards about the land and 
speak frankly about these things to the 
interested dealers. I suppose I am doing 
just this through these articles in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—M. T. W.] 


Who not do something about a booklet 
service for your customers? When one 
contemplates the large amounts of money 
which manufacturers of commodities 
handled by lumber dealers spend, through 
their advertising budgets, to prepare these 
interesting, silent, enthusiasm-creating 
messengers, and the lack of careful dis- 
tribution by the retailer, it is appalling. 
When the information thus attractively 


[By Marcaret Tipton WHEATLY | 


packaged is not made available, locally, 
in your community, it is money out of 
pocket to you, because your wholesale 
cost includes the cost of producing these 
booklets. Since you pay for them why 
not make an effort to intelligently dis- 
tribute them? Why not order a quantity 
of these special booklets to have to hand 
personally to customers who are known 
to be interested, or mail them with a per- 
sonal note. Don’t just get them and stack 
them somewhere to collect dust. And 
don’t just pile them upon a counter for 
anyone to carry off, and expect to get 
any business, or thanks, for your effort. 
Distribute them with an air of doing 
something special—with the graciousness 
of your most charming hostess. “Here is 
something I have found, I believe you 
will be particularly interested in.” By 
this manner of giving they will be read. 
But someone in your organization had 
better be made responsible for meeting 
the interest thus created, and answering 
the inquiries that are sure to result. 





Timely Tia for Dealers 





Don’t shy away from this worth-while tip just because it has no illustra- 
tion! We tried to secure a photograph, but the colors wouldn’t take. The 
tip, sent in by G. F. Radley, secretary Alexandria Bay Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y., tells how that company made its office and display 
room floors into a “floor paint card,” for selling its customers. Every color 
of floor paint handled is shown in actual use on these floors. Mr. Radley 
explains further: 


“Our floors are varnished. Around the varnished floors we placed long 
strips of tar roofing paper. The roofing was first given a coat of aluminum, 
and then covered with green, fawn, light oak, dark oak, maroon, stone and 
brown—these being our floor paint colors. The aluminum keeps the tar 
from working through the paint. Each long strip of roofing is painted in 
a different color. Our customers always comment on our floors when they 
enter the office. It seems to make them more paint-conscious. We have 
noticed a pickup in our paint sales since remodeling our office and display 
room. Our customers seem to feel that it is much easier to select a color 
after actually seeing them all on the floors than it would be to pick one 
from a paint card. 

“Also, we have used the same idea to a lesser degree in the four rooms 
making up our office and display room. Each of these rooms is painted in a 
different color, as follows: The main room, white ceiling with ivory panels, 
light blue side-walls, and dark blue shelves. Another room has white ceil- 
ing, green panels, light green walls, with dark green office accessories. Our 
two small offices are done in light orchid, white and gray, and light yellow 
with white. This gives our customers a chance to see the actual effect of 
all these various colors.” 








Manufacturers’ booklets are gold mines 
of information; silent, enthusiastic, sales 
agents, living right in the home with the 
family. The retail lumberman should 
have many of them on his staff. 


SPECIAL BOOKLETS FOR HOBBYISTS 


Consider the interests, the hobbies, the 
improvement needs of your community, 
and do something about getting booklets 
for the use of the promoters of these proj- 
ects. The garden and home-making mag- 
azine group have special pages listing 
available booklets. Keep this in mind 
when preparing your lists; nothing 
worthwhile can be constructed or made 
without the use of some of your material. 
So, even though they may seem a far cry 
from the lumber dealer’s routine, if you 








° Zz 
know of a woman who may be having ff 
hard luck raising canaries, or roses, geta fF 


booklet that will help her. Present it to 
her. For, remember most every woman 
has a home, and that every home needs 
something, sometime. 

If you have never delved into such sub- 
ject-lists of brochures, prepared by the 
makers of everything for man’s comfort 
and delight, you are entering a danger- 
ous territory, because the most blase of 
mortals have been known to suddenly ac- 
quire new interests when they are set to 
studying these lists. You may find some- 
thing of interest to you. Most of them are 
sent free; a few request postage, and some 
cost as much as a dime! 

PUT A "PROJECT" DISPLAY IN 
YOUR WINDOW 

While lumbermen sit in their back 
offices smoking long black cigars, cussing 
the administration, Wall Street, or what- 
ever the pet peeve of the moment, they 
could look through some of the home- 
craft magazines, find a useful piece 0! 
craft work—one likely to appeal to a large 
number of people—and assemble the 
wood, hardware and tools required to 
make this project.. A dealer could display 
these in his window, or in a window up 
town, if shoppers do not pass his door; 
the electric shop would be likely to co 
operate. He could display the magazine 
opened to illustrate the project, and put 
the price on the materials; show the cost 
of the millwork, and price the tools—pref- 
erably individually, because most home 
craftsmen already have some tools an 
would be interested only in purchasing 
those that might be found lacking in their 
equipment. 

[Another familiar chat with dealers, 
by this writer, will appear in next issue-] 
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Training in Selling Highly Praised 
by Salesman 


The appreciation felt by C. B. Kin- 
ney, of the C. R. Brewer Lumber Co., 
of Battle Creek, Mich., for the training 
given to salesmen wile attend a Johns- 
Manville Housing guild school is ex- 
pressed in a letter 
to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Kinney was a stu- 
dent in the two- 
weeks’ school in 





C. B. Kinney, of Battle 

Creek, Mich., places high 

valuation upon sales train- 

ing course of Johns-Man- 
ville 





Chicago in 1937. 
The 1938 guild 
courses are now 
under way in va- 
rious cities through- 
out the country. A 
school opened at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
Hotel Carter Feb. 21. The West Coast 
course will be May 2-14 in Hotel Leam- 
ington at Oakland, Calif. 


“The Housing Guild sponsored by 
Johns-Manville is» without question a 
great help and inspiration to the retail 
salesman,” wrote Mr. Kinney. “The plan 
backed by superior, tried and tested prod- 
ucts plus a nationwide advertising pro- 
gram is in a great part responsible for my 
success this past year.” 

At the J-M clinic for dealers in Chi- 
cago a few weeks ago Mr. Kinney was 
one of three building material salesmen 
to receive a watch from Johns-Manville 
for making 100 package sales amounting 
to not less than $150 each in less than 
ten months after completing the training 
course. The watches are awarded to 
graduates of the school who make the 
above amount of sales within fifteen 
months after finishing their course. In 
achieving his goal, Mr. Kinney sold over 
$43,000 worth of building materials of 
which more than $15,000 represented 
Johns-Manville products. 








Lumber Dealer's Role In Hous- 


ing Is Paramount 


John F. Kuhns, of the Kuhns Lumber 
Co., Erie, Pa., president of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania, in a recent address before the Erie 
Real Estate Board, advised the realtors 
that lumber prices have dropped from 11 
to 18 percent during the past year. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

The lumber industry is co- operating in the 
housing problem. It has devoted time and re- 
search to the study of homes, constrtiction plans 
and the choice of materials, Any lumber dealer 


is able to give technical advice in the construc- 
tion or remodeling of homes. 


Remarking that the interest of the lum- 
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ber dealer in housing is comparable to 
that of a physician in relation to good 
health, Mr, Kuhns said: 

The uptodate lumberman knows construction 
problems and is always eager and willing to 
advise his client regarding the proper material 
to be used in construction. Present wage rates 
are not detrimental to the building industry be- 
cause in construction, as in any industry, there 
must be wages sufficient to enable the worker 
to live comfortably. 

Mr. Kuhns said there will be no fur- 
ther reduction in the price of materials. 
Commenting on the present shortage of 
homes he said that, with the aid of FHA 
there is no reason why any family should 
not own its own home, and added “The 
amortizing mortgage is a blessing for the 
home owner.” He advised the realtors 
that when building a new home a reliable 
and competent lumberman always should 
be consulted. He will advise as to grades 
and proper uses of material. Comment- 
ing on the frequent tendency to sacrifice 
quality for price, Mr. Kuhns said: 

Quality is all too often sacrificed for price, 
which only tends to create large repair bills 
and general dissatisfaction by the owner. The 
builder gets only what he pays for, since cheap 
materials and cheap construction only fit in with 


the ancient parable which warns against build- 
ing on a foundation of sand. 





Lumberman's Biggest Job 
Ahead Is to Sell Better 


Homes 


At a banquet, held at the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club in Huntington, N. Y., recently 
tendered the employees of the Nassau 
Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corporation 
by the company, David P. Seaman, vice 
president, keynoting the convention theme 
to the 200 guests present, said that while 
the last ten years have taught lumber- 
men a great deal, there is a still greater 
job ahead, and that is to sell better homes. 

“There is an extensive building pro- 
gram just around the corner,” said he, 
“provided we, as building material mer- 
chants, get into the movement to see 
that the home buyer gets a properly de- 
signed house, built of quality materials, 
applied correctly, and with sound con- 
struction methods.” 

R. L. Johnson, assistant sales promo- 
tion manager of Johns-Manville, brought 
out the fact that material and labor costs 
are still lower than the 1926 level, a year 
which is considered basic in studying 
costs and business activity. “We must 
remember, too,” said Mr. Johnson, “that 
the 1938 home presents infinitely more in 
the way of comfort, conveniences and im- 
provement in material, design and con- 
struction, than did that of 1926.” 





DON’T SKIP THIS TIP! 


Did you know the best Timely 
Tip sent in this month wins $2 for 
the sender? Address Timely Tip 
Editor, American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Airedale “Alert Peter" Is 
"'Spokesdog" for Lumber 


We won’t perpetrate a bad pun by say- 
ing that the newspaper advertising of the 
Basley Lumber Co., Newtonville, Mass., 
is “doggone” good (there we went and 
did it, after all!) To explain, this well 
known concern has adopted as a humor- 
ous trade character, or spokesman (per- 
haps we should say spokesdog), a lively, 
bright-eyed Airedale which it has dubbed 
“Alert Peter.” This widely publicized 
canine has become extremely popular 
throughout that section, and his alleged 
utterances are looked for and read with 
interest by thousands of newspaper 
readers. 

“Our newspaper advertising is along 
good-will lines,” said Roy S. Edwards, 
president and treasurer of the concern, 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represent- 
ative. ‘“We do not attempt to advertise 
price, or to exploit so-called bargains. 
The ‘Alert Peter’ series that we are at 
present running seems to have taken 
hold, and we are satisfied that we are 
building up much future good-will from 
these ads.” Mr. Edwards further stated 
that his firm has given away many hun- 









Harken to 


ALERT PETER 


Storm 
Windows and on 


are better overcoats and fuel savers — if applied in 
lime to catch “Old Man Winter” before he starts in 
earnest. 


Baslcy’s is THE H.Q. for all that keeps a home 
warm and pays for itself in fuel saving. 


My edvice is call N. N. 5500 about your Winter 


Probicms. There is no obligation and it’s Free. 
Don't wait. Call Now! 





aan 


29 CRAFTS STREET, NEWTONVILLE 











dred copies of a full-sized picture of 
“Alert Peter,” which a great many of the 
recipients have framed. 

In order that readers may form the ac- 
quaintance of “Alert Peter,” and visualize 
this type of advertising, there is repro- 
duced here one of the ads, which ran last 
fall, featuring storm windows and doors. 
Mr. Edwards aims to have the advertise- 
ments timely, seasonable, and interesting. 
One of the series appearing in early fall, 
welcomed people back from their summer 
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homes, resorts and camps; another was 
built around the large number of acci- 
dents occurring in homes, due to careless- 
ness, or to such factors as “boards that 
need nailing or replacing; wornout rails, 
rotting gutters etc.” Look before you 
limp; in other words, repair or replace 
anything that is worn out or dangerous. 
A free home checkup is offered. 

In another Basley ad “Alert Peter” 
proclaims that “A five-year-old boy gets 
the same careful attention from us as does 
his dad or his big brother. We like to 
see the youngsters roll up on their bikes— 
it shows that they are ambitious and 
headed for a good future.” 





How Slow Accounts Hurt 
Dealer, Customer and 


Community 


You are unfair to any customer when 
you allow him to take his time and to 
become slow. You are unfair to any cus- 
tomer when you let him keep on charg- 
ing purchases after he has failed to pay 
his bill at the end of the credit period, say 
30 days or 60 days. 

Thus says Dr. C. W. Phelps in a re- 
cent bulletin of the Household Finance 
Corp., continuing as follows: 

You encourage him to be slow and to 
over-buy. You get him into a situation 
causing worry and lowering his efficiency 
and happiness. You frequently lead him 
into financial jams, and sometimes he be- 
comes so deeply involved that he is forced 
into bankruptcy, causing loss to him, to 
yourself, and to others. 

His failure to pay you may be a symp- 
tom of increasing delinquency with other 
creditors. He may soon become so in- 
volved that a bank or other loan agency 
could not finance him. Then ensues a 
fight between creditors over his inade- 
quate income in which the money goes to 
the harshest collector. Meanwhile the 
lenient creditor “holds the bag,” and the 
customer’s morale is destroyed. If he 
finances the payment of his overdue debts 
before they have become too great, the 
customer is able to dig his way out on a 
budgeted plan which satisfies his credi- 
tors and leaves him enough for current 
living expenses. 

Certainly you are doing a customer the 
greatest favor in the world when you re- 
fuse to allow him to become a slow ac- 
count, when you refuse to allow him to 
continue charging purchases when he has 
failed to pay at the end of the regular 
credit period. 

We can summarize in just two sen- 
tences the many reasons why you should 
adopt a definite and decisive program to 
control slow accounts. First of all, it 
will help you, yourself, to make a better 
profit. Second, you will be doing your 
bit by being more helpful and fair to 
others; to your cash customers, to your 
prompt-paying customers, to other retail 
merchants, to your community, and to the 
country in general, 
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Have You Sent In Your 
Letter Yet? 


To help you and other lumber dealers 
make more money, we are going to print 
in the near future a series of articles de- 
scribing and illustrating the best ways to 
insure prompt collections and to prevent 
credit losses. 

To encourage dealers to tell us about 
their experiences and methods, we are 
offering a very liberal list of cash prizes 
(first prize $25) for the best letters on 
the subject. We invite you to enter this 
contest, which is fully described in ac- 








HERE'S CASH 
FOR YOU! 


A Prize Contest Open to Every Lumber 
and Building Material Retailer—Fifteen 
Cash Prizes Are Offered 


For best letters, from retail lumber and 
building material dealers, telling of suc- 
cessful experience in extending credit to 
customers, avoiding bad risks, collecting 
overdue accounts, or any kindred topic, 
the AmericAN LUMBERMAN will award 
fifteen cash prizes, as listed below: 


eee per $25.00 
Og ee 15.00 
BE ND hip xeSeecs veces 10.00 
er 7.50 
CEE, alive cu nscueleca nase 5.00 


And ten additional prizes of $2.00 
each for the ten next best letters. 


Contest is open to principals and em- 
ployees (such as credit managers, book- 
keepers, collectors) of retail lumber 
firms—provided the employee was solely 
or chiefly responsible for the origin, 
adoption or operation of the credit or 
collection plan which his letter describes. 


We want facts as to plans and methods 
that have brought you good results in 
handling your credits and collections. 


While letters should not run less than 
300 or more t 1,500 words (approxi- 
mately), merit alone (not brevity nor 
length) will decide. 


The editors of the AmMEeRIcAN LUMBER- 
MAN shall be the sole judges. Contest 
closes April 1, 1938. 


Address all letters to: Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 




















companying “box,” and sincerely hope 
you may win a prize. 

Non-subscribers, as well as subscrib- 
ers, are eligible to enter this contest. We 
suggest, however, in your own interest, 
that if you are a subscriber, you watch 
for the appearance of these articles in the 
paper; and if you are not now a sub- 
scriber, that you get your name on the 
list, as the ideas and methods described 
will certainly be worth, to any dealer, 
many times the subscription price. 

Get into the contest—you have as good 
a chance as anyone to win one of the 
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fifteen cash prizes. Also, we repeat, don’t 
miss any of these articles when they ap- 
pear in the paper. Date of the beginning 
of publication of the series will be an- 
nounced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in the near future. 





Move for Better Basements 


Provides Recreation Space 


So many homes depend on coal for heat 
in the great coal producing State of 
Washington, that extensive selling of 
lumber has recently centered on _base- 
ment parlors for pool and billiards for the 
young folks, parties, bridge games, and 
other congenial social activities. Cleanli- 
ness is an absolute requisite of these mod- 
ern setups. 

In the wake of this particular type of 
basement improvement has followed in- 
tensive promotion of lumber products on 
the part of the more progressive dealers. 

“Dust-tight Fuel Closets” have made 
their appearance in Spokane, where the 
use of lumber is being promoted for Bet- 
ter Basements. Such closets may be cre- 
ated with plyboard or heavier wood. 

The new coal closets are something like 
the clothes closets in the upper rooms, or 
built-in features of the handy kitchen. 
The Built-In Basement is a desirable 
convenience for modern young people 
who thus find space in which to entertain 
their friends after coal storage has been 
taken care of. 





Realtors and Lumber Dealers 
Must Work Together 


Work with, not against, the retail lum- 
ber dealer, is the implied suggestion to 
the real estate men by a Texas lumber- 
man. In a recent address before the real 
estate board of his city, E. E. Hall, sales 
manager of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., Houston, stressed the importance of 
co-operation between the realtors and the 
retail lumber dealers. In this connection, 
he said: 

Another division of the lumber industry that 
is very much interested in real estate develop- 
ment is our retail lumbermen. It is my opinion 
that our real estate men do not appreciate the 
retail lumberman as much as they should, There 
has been some talk recently of real estate pro- 
moters and contractors organizing a central 
purchasing agency in order to buy direct from 
the mills. It is my opinion this would be a 
mistake, as the retail lumbermen handle all 
large bills on a very small margin of profit. 
They make it their business to know how to 
buy, and where to buy, the kind of lumber 
wanted for all kinds of projects, and carry ade- 
quate stock to fill any reasonable requirement. 
They give employment to a large number of 
people and are a necessary part of the lumber 
industry and can be of great benefit to con- 
tractors and promoters in developing real es- 
tate projects.” 


In his address, Mr. Hall also answered 
a statement frequently made, that good 
lumber can not be had any more, and that 
the timber supply is approaching exhaus- 


tion. In this connection, he said: 
You can buy as good lumber today as has 
ever been bought. In fact, modern equipment 
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has put us in position to better manufacture 
and season lumber, and as a result you can 
really get better lumber. However, you can 
not buy good lumber if you buy strictly on 
price. If you started out to buy a good suit 
of clothes you would not expect to go down 
on Court House square but would buy it up on 
Main Street, paying what the suit is worth. If 
you want good lumber today, it is necessary to 
deal with a reputable dealer and pay fair 
prices. ... 

I once heard one of our high school teachers 
in Houston tell a group of people that they 
should not use lumber if they could find a sub- 
stitute because it would soon be impossible to 
obtain lumber. I would have each of you re- 
member that the forest is the only natural re- 
source we have that can be reproduced. When 
our coal mines are exhausted they will be gone. 
When our oil fields are drained our oil will 
be gone. When our iron ore is depleted, we 
will have no more steel, but we can easily 
grow in the United States all the lumber that 
will ever be needed, and we need have no fear 
of a lumber shortage. 

With the Government estimate of 200 billion 
feet of pine saw timber in the South today, and 
an estimated supply of virgin growth softwoods 
on the Pacific Coast sufficient to last 50 years, 
and an estimated quantity of hardwoods suf- 
ficient to last some 75 to 100 years, plus the 
growth in the South of 7.3 percent annually, we 
need have no fear of a lumber shortage’in the 
United States. 





In Olden Guise Comes an 
Uptodate Message 

Dressing up well known facts in a dif- 
ferent style often is an effective way of 
getting them before the public. That 
doubtless is why, in preparing a recent 
mailing piece (which is reproduced on 
front cover of this issue) the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), wholesale lumber 
merchant, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
harked back into the Middle Ages, and 
cast its message in the form of a medieval 
proclamation, instead of in the modern 
guise and language of an uptodate form 
letter. The medieval style is appropriate 
—and so would have been the modern 
style, if it had been selected as the me- 
dium—as the subjects emphasized, 
namely, the need for good houses to live 
in, and the adaptability of wood for build- 
ing them, always have been, and always 
will be, of current and timely interest. 
Congratulations to the above well known 
wholesale concern for putting over its 
message in a unique way. 


Idaho Pine Pattern Book 


PortLanp, Ore., March 4.—Foundry pattern 
makers and others in the industrial lumber field 
will be interested in the attractive new publi- 
cation just issued by the Western Pine Asso- 
Cation titled “Idaho White Pine Ideal for 
Wood Patterns.” Pattern makers of America 
or generations depended on northern white 
pine (Pinus Strobus) to take care of their 
exacting softwood requirements. In more recent 
years, however, they have been using Idaho 
white pine and sugar pine, both genuine white 
pines, in increasing quantities for their pattern 
umber requirements. The use of Idaho white 
Pine for patterns, core boxes and foundry flasks 
'S widespread and is found in pattern shops 
rom coast to coast. The wood is available 
throughout the country at distribution centers 
Mm standard dimensions in a wide range of 
grades to meet the different requirements of 
the pattern shop. 

This new 20-page booklet is beautifully illus- 
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trated with over fifty examples of Idaho white 
pine patterns ranging from small bearing pat- 
terns to huge gears. Among them are unusual 
patterns for Boulder Dam, Philadelphia Navy 
Yard and many other examples of industrial 
uses in widely scattered foundries of the coun- 
try. It contains valuable information on Idaho 
white pine and its specific use in pattern shops, 
includes a practical discussion of Idaho white 
pine grades generally used; refers to sizes 
available and covers the seasoning at the mill 
and in the pattern shop. Statements by pattern 
makers are included. Single copies may be 
secured without charge by writing the Western 
Pine Association, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. 





Named General Manager of 
Sash and Door Company 


St. Louis, Mo., March 7.—Herbert J. An- 
stedt, for the past seventeen years affiliated with 
the Huttig Sash & Door Co., this city, has 
announced his resignation as sales manager 
effective March 12, at which time he will be- 
come general manager 
of the St. Louis Sash 
and Door Works, here. 
Following the World 
War, during which time 
he was attached to the 
628th aerial squadron, 





H. J. ANSTEDT, 
St. Louis; 


Appointed Genl. Megr., 
St. Louis Sash & Door 
Works 





Garden City, Long 
Island, Mr. Anstedt was 
employed as estimator 
and sales correspondent 
for the Imse-Schilling 
Sash & Door Co., St. 





Louis. He started with 
Huttig in December, 
1920, being employed 


by the late A. J. Siegel, then president of the 
company. For a period of seven or eight years, 
he acted as assistant general sales manager 
under the direction of L. E. Clark, vice presi- 
dent of the Huttig Co. During the time he has 
been with the Huttig Sash & Door Co., Mr. 
Anstedt has served in practically every depart- 
ment and in recent years, as sales manager, he 
has traveled extensively and is well known 
among the dealers in the areas served by Huttig 
and its branches. 





Canadian Shingle Shipments 
Smaller Than in '37 


Vancouver, B. C., March 5.—Shippers of red 
cedar shingles decline to discuss reports that 
American mills are trying further to curtail 
the entry of British Columbia shingles into the 
United States. “This is one of the matters 
now the subject of negotiations between our 
Governments, and it is not for us to be talking 
about just now,” one exporter said. Shipments 
to the United States are light at present, it is 
said, with several local mills closed and others 
curtailing production. The United States quota 
for the first six months of this year has not 
yet been announced, but it was believed it 
would be about 900,000 squares. Shipments so 
far have been smaller than in the corresponding 
period of 1937. 


THANKS FOR THE TIP! 


That’s what some dealer, or em- 
ploye, will say when he gets his $2 
for the best Timely Tip sent in 
during March. Address Timely 
Tip Editor, American Lumber- 
man, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, 
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Explains Change of Back-Haul 


Rates to Mileage Basis 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 7.—A change in 
backhaul freight rates became effective March 
3. Secretary Paul S. Collier, of the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has sent 
out a bulletin to his members, giving them de- 
tails with reference to the new rates, as follows: 

In Bulletin No. 32, issued Dec. 9, 1937, you 
were advised: 


“Although tariffs have already been 
published, changing to Class 25, which is 
25 percent of the first class rate, the 
commodity rates heretofore applicable on 
lumber in carloads, announcement has 
been made that the rate change which 
was to be effective Dec. 15 has been post- 
poned until March 3.” 


Beginning today—March 3, these new rates 
become effective on back-haul and inter- 
territorial shipments in this area. 

This means that backhaul rates will be 
based on mileage, and, to a small extent, 
geographical location, from point of origin 
of backhaul shipment, will offer a slight rate 
advantage. Commodity rates which were in 
effect heretofore did not take mileage into 
consideration. The new rates will be Class 
25 which means 25 percent of the first class 
rate. In some cases, this will mean but 
slight, if any, change. In others, it will 
amount to a definite rate increase. 

The following shows an example of the 
change in rates: 

Previous New Rate 
Commodity Effective 


Rate March 3 

Albany to Syracuse....... 15¢ 17c 
Albany to Utict.... 0.0.00 13¢c 14c 
Albany to Rochester...... 18¢ 20c 
New York City to Utica.. 20%c 20c 
New York City toSyracuse 21%c 21c 
New York City to Roches- 

WOE ARG a os 145 ea eee aires 21%c 23c 





Economic Importance of Fire- 
proofing Revealed by Research 


Among the committee reports presented at 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Wood Preservers Association held 
recently, that of the committee on fireproofing 
is of particular interest to the lumber industry, 
which long ago recognized the importance of 
preservation against decay and insect attacks. 

Property-life insurance is a factor to be con- 
sidered by every owner of a home, as well 
as factory, commercial building or apartment 
house. Amortizations allowed by the tax de- 
partment make this of greater importance, and 
the figures given by the committee, showing a 
loss five times as great for fire as for decay, 
may demonstrate the importance of fireproofing 
in order to eliminate this economic loss which 
amounts annually to near $500 million. 

Reports of fire losses on fixed properties 
of railroads were also quoted. These totalled 
2,522 fires, with a net loss of over $2 million. 

The committee reported in detail on improve- 
ments in evaluating results in the United States, 
Sweden, Germany, Italy and Russia. Assembly 
fire tests have been standardized by the Inter- 
national Society for Testing Materials, 

As to developments, the committee reported 
on the work of the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory in England, the Swiss Timber 
Association, Czechoslovakia and Belgium. It 
reported on the extensive use of fireproofed 
wood for the International Exhibition in Paris, 
and the proposed use of fireproofed wood for 
the.World’s Fair in New York, which has since 
materialized. Attention was called to the activ- 
ity of the committee in the hearings before the 
U. S. Senate committee on commerce, in the 
proposed safety-at-sea legislation, which would 
legislate wood out of use for the merchant 
marine, even as it has been eliminated from 
our naval vessels in spite of its successful 
record in the Navy during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

Details were also presented of tests con- 
ducted in connection with the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, in which fireproofing was 
aimed at as a primary consideration, 








Early on a summer morning, with the 
thermometer taking the 100 degree mark 
in stride on its climb toward peak heat 
of another scorcher common to the plains 
country west of the Mississippi River, we 
entered the office of the Burgi Lumber 
Co., at Yankton, S. D. Inside a counter- 
high, L-shape enclosure sat Mrs. Lena 
Slemp, the bookkeeper, presiding over 
and operating an array of business ma- 
chinery. Mrs. Slemp’s job includes all 
of the usual duties of a bookkeeper—writ- 
ing letters, answering the telephone, keep- 
ing accounts straight, and scheduling or- 
ders for delivery—duties which often 
prove to be monotonous, and are seldom 
conducive to the development of a sales 
sense. Mrs. Slemp, however, has never 
allowed her personality to become sub- 
merged in the monotony of routine work. 
Arriving at the office, a caller, regardless 
of his business, is made to feel that the 
establishment was opened that day for 
the express purpose of welcoming him, 
and that the most important thing in the 
world is to make him feel that he has 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


arrived among friends who want to be 
of real service to him. 


WHERE RECEPTION OF CUSTOMERS 
IS A SOCIAL EVENT 


We have been in hundreds of lumber 
yards where the initial greeting has come 
from the woman bookkeeper. It is usually 
perfunctory, sometimes incisive and brisk, 





This bolt bin, neatly labeled, is a home- 
made product which fits harmoniously into 
the display room 





rarely unpleasant, seldom intensely cor- 
dial. It is a satisfactory greeting to a 
business caller. Anything beyond that is 
difficult to achieve, and requires the grace 


of an accomplished, skilled hostess. Few 
try lifting it to a higher plane. Sticking 
to business formality is safer. Mrs. 


Slemp, however, has lifted the prosaic 
duty of greeting a business caller to the 
plane used by a skilled hostess in welcom- 
ing guests to her home, and she thus be- 
comes an interesting personality and an 
important factor in the success of the 
Burgi Lumber Co. 

There is nothing effusive or gushing 
about Mrs. Slemp, but there is a lot of 
natural dignity and easy grace of manner. 
The warmth and friendly interest with 
which we were received led us to believe 
for a moment that perhaps we were being 
mistaken for some better-known caller. 
We soon discovered, however, that Mrs. 
Slemp had made no mistake. She knew 
neither us nor our business. We might 
have been an insurance or a book sales- 
man, a material salesman, a solicitor for 
charity, a job hunter, a customer, or just 
someone who wanted to look around. The 
greeting would have been the same. In 
some unaccountable manner, Mrs. Slemp 
continued her work apparently uninter- 
ruptedly, and at the same time kept up 
an intermittent conversation, apprehend- 
ing our questions with unfailing accuracy, 
and stimulating our interest in the vari- 
ous displays in the room. This continued 
for a half-hour until Mr. Burgi arrived, 
jovial and in characteristic high spirits. 


MAKE PURCHASING A 
PLEASANT EXPERIENCE 


Occasionally, such friendly greetings are 
accorded because the lumberman and his 





Wall paper and paint displays at rear of 

room. Wall paper, taken on as a leader, 

is rapidly developing into a direct profit 
item 


bookkeeper have few customers and sales- 
men calling, and they are starved for com- 
pany. This was not the case in the Burg; 
office. It is a busy, active organization, 
and we suspect that it is so in a large 
measure because people just like to go 
there. During the morning we spent 
there, several customers came in. Their 
purchases were made pleasant experi- 
ences for them, and most of them bought 
items in addition to those for which they 
came. A salesman who represented a 
large manufacturer of builders’ hardware, 
making his first call at the office, sold 
nothing, but both gave and received some 
useful information. His visit was put on 
the plane of a social call, and there was a 
lot of laughter and fun. It was his first 
call of the morning ; his call was not with- 
out measurable profit even though he 
made no sale; and it is safe to surmise 
that the remainder of his day was made 
more pleasant as a result of the reception 
he got. 


EXPRESSION OF AN INTELLIGENT 
ATTITUDE TOWARD CALLERS 


Before we left we felt that we had al- 
ways known Mrs. Slemp and Mr. Burgi, 
and we took the liberty of thanking Mrs. 
Slemp for her courtesy, and asking her 
just what her attitude toward her job was. 

She said, “We believe in treating every 
person entering our office with real cour- 
tesy and showing an interest in him that 
makes him feel perfectly at home. Prompt- 
ness in waiting on a customer, whether 
he is making a purchase or merely ask- 
ing a question, and promptness in making 
deliveries are stressed, and never over- 
looked. We feel that the goods we have 
to sell must be of the best quality for the 
price, and that our dealing must be abso- 
lutely honest. Our customers are our 
bread and butter, and therefore our best 
friends. We try to keep our office cleat 
and attractive, and our displays fresh and 
interesting, and we are constantly striving 
to improve both. We know that these 
are our best possible advertisements. 


“We show the same respect and cour- 
tesy to salesmen as we do to customers. 
To do so is not only to help make the 
world a little more pleasant place to be 
in, but it is also good business. Salesmen 
form the link between the manufacturer 
and the buyer, and if given an oppor 
tunity they will nearly always pass 0M 
some idea that we can use. Our only 
regret is that we can not buy something 
from all of them. 


“If I were to stress one thing, I think 
it would be children. Children who come 
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SOUTH DAKOTAN MERCHANDISES THROUGH 
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THE DROUTH YEARS 


Advertises for Customers, Uses Showmanship in Its Store Displays, 
Arranges Stock for Quick Service, and Gives a Cheery Welcome to 
Visitors -- Including the Children Who Will Be Tomorrow’s Buyers 


in here are important callers. They are 
the builders and buyers of tomorrow. We 
notice them, make friends with them, and 
gain their confidence. If we can take 
them through the yard and show them 
the many interesting things that are bound 
to appeal to them, we do it. Lasting 
friendships made in childhood are often 
carried through life, and first impressions 
are often the strongest. We often key 
our window displays so that they will ap- 
peal to children.” 

That is Mrs. Slemp’s attitude toward 
her job, and it is Mr. Burgi’s approach 





to running his business. We think if we 
lived in Yankton, that on those occasional 
mornings when we arise with a first-class, 
well developed grouch at the world, we 
would stop in at the Burgi office before 


} going to work, and perhaps as an excuse 


lor stopping or in fractional payment for 
the “lift” we would get, buy a box of 
tacks or a paint brush, or maybe even a 
ladder to carry our body up to the level 
ot our revived spirits. 


| CONSTRUCTIVE PLANNING TO 
MEET ADVERSE CONDITIONS 


This company is no mere front, though. 
A large variety of building materials is 
exceptionally well stored and displayed, 
and Mr. Burgi with all his bluff humor is 


| akeen observer of current trends and con- 
| ditions, and an astute formulator of mer- 


chandising policies and plans. He has 
hever had time to bemoan drouths, poor 
‘crops and diminished purchasing power. 

is policy during the depression and the 
bad crop years was to keep busy devis- 
Ing new selling ideas, with the stout con- 
viction that if he made them attractive 









and novel enough, he would do enough 
business to carry on. The policy achieved 
at least two vitally important results. He 
has done at least a subsistence business 
even during the worst years, a business 
that netted enough to maintain his yard 
force, and he has built his display room 
to a point of maximum scientific and zs- 
thetic effectiveness. Constructive plan- 
ning instead of destructive worrying has 
netted real as well as intangible profits. 


DISPLAY CABINETS ARE 
EFFECTIVE AND CONVENIENT 


The entire interior finish and equip- 
ment of the office, including counters, cab- 
inets and display racks, were designed by 
the company, fabricated in the small shop 
at the rear of the yard, and installed by 
the yard crew. An accompanying photo- 
graph shows a counter with hardware 





Hardware display counters and cabinets. 

Hardware on left-hand door is in right-hand 

cabinet and vice versa. Counter and cabi- 
nets were made in the company shop 





cabinets above and below. The cabinet 
doors are arranged in pairs. Hardware 
displayed on the outside of the left-hand 
doors is stored in the right-hand cabinet, 
and vice versa. This is to permit the 
seller to take items out of the cabinets 
without disturbing the customer or re- 
quiring him to remove his gaze from the 
article he is inquiring about. The coun- 
ter top is divided into compartments in 
which are placed small items. Above, is 
a neat display of composition shingle roof- 
ing. The display is placed opposite the 
office counter, so that customers coming in 
to pay coal and other bills can hardly 
avoid seeing it and being attracted by 
something in it. 


SMALL ITEMS GET A 
SALES-MAKING SHOWING 


At the far end of the counter, shown 
in another photograph, is a home-made 
revolving rack for tacks, brads, fasteners, 
glue and other packaged items. It ac- 
commodates materials that used to require 
four feet of counter space. In addition 
to saving space, it keeps the packages in 
better condition. At the base of each side 
of the rack is a trough, divided into sec- 
tions of the same width as the tiers above 





Home-made revolving rack for small pack- 
aged items. Shallow trough or shelf at 
bottom holds samples 





MRS. LENA SLEMP, 
Bookkeeper, 


Burgi Lumber Co., 
Yanktown, S. D. 








them. In these sections are kept samples 
of the items contained in the packages 
above. This eliminates the necessity of 
the customer’s opening the boxes to see 
what they contain. 


A home-made bolt rack of a quality 
comparable with the product of a skilled 
cabinet maker has each item clearly 
marked for size and price. It achieves 
a quality as close to beauty as a bolt rack 
can come. . Equally attractive nail bins 
are ranged along the opposite wall, and 
at the rear are the paint shelves. Labels 
on the cans are spotless, and there is no 
suggestion of dust, disuse or age in any 
part of the room. 


TO WALL PAPER APPLIES LESSONS 
LEARNED FROM CHAIN STORES 


Well toward the rear is a neat display 
of wall paper. ‘We took this line on last 
spring,” said Mr. Burgi, “and we have 
sold enough to pay for the stock. I don’t 
think we have made any direct profit on 
it yet, because it takes time to get people 
coming to you for a new line. It has, 
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however, brought in a lot of new faces, 
and we have sold many a brush and can 
of paint that I don’t think would have 
moved had not the wall paper brought 
people in. At the time I took it on I 
wasn’t much interested in whether I made 
anything on it or not. I’ve been watch- 
ing chain stores for a long time, and I've 
discovered that one of the big secrets of 
their success is the leaders that they have 
to advertise. What every lumber yard 
needs is a few leaders, and I figured wall 
paper to be a very good one. It has 
turned out to be just that and more. We 
advertise it in the papers, and this fall 
we will make money on it aside from the 
sales of related materials that it brings us. 


“I’ve learned a lot from watching the 
chain stores, and I’ve borrowed some of 
their tried ideas. I advertise regularly, 
both in the papers and in the local movie 
house, and I always use one central mes- 
sage—a leader. It might be screens, 
storm doors, paint, hardware, insulation, 
wall paper or any of several other arti- 
cles. I am still looking for leaders to use 
just as we used wall paper. They give 
you something to advertise, something to 
attract attention with, and they round out 
your opportunities for making sales of 
related items, an important feature in re- 
tail lumber yard selling that I think has 
been neglected. 


SCRAPS ARE FABRICATED; PLYWOOD 
MADE INTO SPECIALTIES 


“We use all of our scrap lumber to 
make things in our shop. It is surpris- 
ing what you can do with odds and ends, 
and how much of the slack time of your 
crew you can take up profitably. We 
have made bird houses and garden trel- 
lises, and most of our old fir finish goes 
for making garden furniture. These are 
all good sales leaders. We have just 
bought a molder, and from now on we 
are going to run molding from scraps. 
We cut wallboard designs for display and 
to any special design that a customer may 
want. We have a reputation for being 
able to do a lot of fancy tricks with wall- 
board. We get a lot of business as a 
result, and we have been making table 
tennis outfits for several years.” 


The window display current at the time 
was particularly interesting to us. It con- 
sisted of a sand covering on the shelf, a 
shallow cement bath, several rocks, and 
a dozen mud turtles 


“We put it in with the idea of attract- 
ing children, and it does, but look out 
there now. There are three normal look- 
ing adults, and an old fellow, perhaps 
normal too, who has probably seen as 
many mud turtles in his life as there are 
dollars in the national debt, but there is 
something in that window that moves and 
it stops people. I don’t know why they 
always look beyond the turtles and into 
the store before they leave. Maybe they 
expect to see parrots or guinea pigs, but 
what I want them to do is look at that 
hardware, and that is just what they do.” 
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HERE’S A 
NOVEL 
IDEA 


Closely following the 
style of a standard the- 
ater program the hand- 
bill here reproduced, con- 
siderably reduced, was 
used by the Gardner W. 
Taylor Lumber Co., New 
York wholesaler, in con- 
nection with its exhibit at 
the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen's Association 
convention held in that 
city the latter part of 
January. No photographs 
were taken of the exhibit, 
but the accompanying 
handbill gives some idea 
of its character — espe- 
cially in connection with 
the following explanation 
supplied the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by M. A. 
Couch, of the Taylor Co.: 

"To follow our trend of 
thought, we had made 
several styles of siding, 
manufactured in northern 
white pine. Some pat- 
terns were for exterior 
building purposes and 
some were for interior 
paneling purposes. These 
patterns were built up 
into display panels, each 
panel containing several 
different types of working. 

“As northern white pine 
is truly an early American 
commercial wood, and 
has always been associ- 
ated with the early set- 
tlers, we thought that, in 
keeping with this histor- 
ical background, we would 
give each of our patterns 
the name of an early 
American as well as a 
pattern number. In this 
connection, we used 
men's names for the pat- 
tern of exterior sidings, 
and women's names for 
the interior patterns. Then 
in endeavoring to bring 
out the pertinent facts 
about northern pine in 
some manner that would 
attract attention and vary 
from the usual conven- 
tional booklet, we hit 
upon the theater pro- 
gram as a medium. Tak- 
ing a. standard theater 
program form as a base 
we altered same in terms 
suitable for the occasion 
and for the purpose in- 
tended. The author we 
described as Pinus Stro- 
bus, the botanical name 
for northern white pine; 
the scenes, in keeping 
with the name, show the 
progression from the 
earliest settler right up 
to the present; the epilog 
gives the pertinent char- 
acteristics and the back- 
ground of this species of 
wood; the cast consists 
of the various types of 
sidings making up our 
display; and "Who's Who 
in the Cast,’ simply gives 
a few more details con- 
cerning each pattern.” 
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TUESDAY, JAN. 25TH 


NORTHEASTERN RETAIL LUMBERMENS ASSOCIATION, Lessee 


THE GARDNER W. TayLor LumBer Co., INc. 


PILGRIMS PROGRESSIONS 


IN THREE ACTS 
(From the Panels of Pine) 


EXHIBIT HALL, HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK CITY 


Stage Director 
R. V. CROWLEY 


William Bradford... 


John Winthrop. 


PINUS STROBUS 


Closing 
THURSDAY, JAN. 27TH 


Presents 


by 


Publicity Agent 
M. A. COUCH 
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Dimension Siding 





Corduroy Siding 





Miles Standish. 


Thomas Hooker. 


Pat. No. 210 Plank Siding 
Corduroy Siding 





John Alden 





Roger Williams... 
William King. 
Edward Winslow... 


Rough Siding 

Bevel Siding 

Wavey Siding 
Rough Wavey Siding 

















John Harvard 240 Rustic Siding 
SER . 300 Moulded Knotty Panel 
Deborah . 400 Duplex Knotty Panel 
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eS eee Pat. No. 601 Interior. Lining 
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SCENES 


More than three centuries have passed since the first blow of the axe rang through 
the great stands of Northern White Pine in the East, but that prolific species remains 
in abundant quantities for present and future consumption. 
American softwood, it fulfills all the requirements for a lasting, soundly constructed 
and beautiful home. What finer examples could be chosen to illustrate these pertinent 
points, than the mellowed old homes scattered throughout New England. Those who 
have used Northern White Pine appreciate its fine qualities and permanent worth. 
Its resistance to decay, its ease of working, its soft, absorbent grain (a perfect base 
for paint), are few of the many characteristics that insure its continued popularity. 
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NorTHEASTERN Unite States 


ACT 2 (Later—Same Century) 
Rude Sawmills provide planks of Northern White Pine for interior use. 


ACT 3 (300 Years Larter) 
We copy their styles in a modern fashion. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE CAST 
William Bradford, Pat. No. 200 6/4 x variated widths, Tongue and Groove with 


Pat. No. 


Pat. No. 


Pat. No. 
Pat. No. 
Pat. No. 
Pat. No. 
Pat. No. 
Pat. No. 


Pat. No. 


Pat. No. 
Pat. No. 
Pat: No. 


Pat. No. 


ACT 1 (17rH Century) 
The Pilgrims hew out timbers of Northern White Pine for home construction. 
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1620-1938 


Truly the foremost 


Chinking pocket, Rough one face. 
Same as Pat. No. 200 with Corduroy face. 


6/4 x variated widths, D2S Tongue and Groove 
with V Joint. 


Same at Pat. No. 210 with Corduroy face. 

Same as Pat. No. 210, Rough one face. 

¥/," x 6” or 8", Round Edge Bevel Siding. 

4/4 x variated widths, D2S Wavey Edge Siding. 
Same as Pat. No. 230, Rough both sides. 

34,” x variated widths, Rough Sawn Bevel Siding. 


13/16" x 6” wdr Tongue and Grooved Moulded Edge 
Knotty Panel. 


13/16” x 6” & wdr Duplex Pattern Knotty Panel. 
134” x 244” Shiplap Knotty Batten Strip. 


11/16" x 6” & wdr Shiplap V Joint Surfaced one 
face Knotty Lining. 


Same as. Pat. No. 500 with Corduroy face Knotty 
Lining. 
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Americanfiumberman 


Small Homes Program Promises 
Bigger '37 Results 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—The National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association are 
more than encouraged over the active interest 
shown in the 1938 small homes program in all 
sections of the country. The volume of cor- 
respondence reaching National Small Homes 
Demonstration headquarters is at least twice 
what it was at the same stage in development 
of the 1937 program. Actively interested in- 
quiries are coming from every State in the 
Union, with a large volume of mail every day. 
The number of inquiries from realtors, bankers 
and other financing concerns is away ahead of 
a year ago. 

It would seem, therefore, that when the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ran that headline, 
“Opportunity Knocks—And Loudly” it hit the 
nail squarely on the head and rang the bell in 
every nook and corner of the country. This 
does not mean that miracles are to be expected. 
It does mean that, barring further untoward 
developments, the harvest is there for the gar- 
nering, that the country has become small 
homes conscious, and that the largest market 
for lumber and other building materials in 1938 
lies in that field. 

The degree of co-operation received from 
other building material and home equipment 
and decorating groups likewise is far ahead of 
anything recorded in the past. The same de- 
gree of co-operation in other industries would 
go far toward putting an end to the slump 
that has been troubling the country for months, 
and start the U. S. A. on the road to real 
recovery. Chambers of Commerce are among 
the groups actively co-operating. 

The number of dealers and builders who have 
already declared their interest in participating 
in this program exceeds 4400—a thousand more 
than the total number of participants at this 
time a year ago in the similar Small Homes 
Demonstration of 1937. 

The National Small Homes Demonstration 
has announced that Frank Carnahan, secretary 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
large advisory committee of representatives of 
outstanding organizations and companies co- 
operating to put the program across in a big 
way. 

On this advisory committee are the following 
representatives of lumber and building material 
interests : 

P. A. Andrews, New York, vice president 
Johns-Manville Corp.; C. W. Bahr, San Fran- 
cisco, president California Redwood Associa- 
tion; Don Campbell, Lebanon, Ky., president 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; 
Wilson Compton, Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary and manager, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; E. W. Daniels, Aber- 
deen, Wash., vice president Harbor Plywood 
Corp.; Parrish Fuller, Oakdale, La., secretary 
and treasurer Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Inc.); W. L. Fuller, New York, U. S. Gypsum 
Co.; S. O. Hall, Chicago, secretary National 
Door Manufacturers’ Association; C. L. Isted, 
Bend, Ore., general manager Shevlin-Hixon 
Co.; W. T. Neal, Brewton, Ala., president, T. 
R. Miller Mill Co.; Walter G. Stromquist, New 
York, eastern sales manager, Masonite Corp.; 
I. N. Tate, Spokane, vice president, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co.; Corydon Wagner, Tacoma, 
Wash., vice president, St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.; L. Rohe Walter, New York, ad- 
vertising manager, Flintkote Co.; W.: W. 
Woodbridge, Seattle, manager, Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. 


Spearhead of Drive Is Retailer 


In a recent communication to members of the 
: visory Committee, Wilson Compton, on be- 
half of the Small Homes Demonstration, says 
In part: 

The spearhead of this program in the vari- 


ous communities is the retail lumber and 
building material dealer. The activity of 
all groups interested in mobilizing nation- 
wide activity in the building of small homes 
is, of course being encouraged through 
organizations of builders, through financing 
agencies, and with the stimulation of such 
local organizations as Chambers of Com- 
merce. You may foster this interest if you 
wish to do so through your own distribu- 
tors and local dealers. The interest and ac- 
tivity of all groups interested in the ob- 
jectives of the National Small Homes Demon- 
stration should, we believe, be encouraged in 
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such ways as are best available to each par- 
ticipating industry. 

The alert and progressive lumber and build- 
ing materials dealer is in most communities 
the most effective and dependable agency for 
initiating a local Small Homes Demonstra- 
tion and stimulating a local home building 
activity. They are represented by the vari- 
ous local, State and regional associations 
affiliated with the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which has joined with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in initiating the National Small Homes 
Demonstration. 


The ; Federal Housing Administration has, 
figuratively speaking, rolled up its sleeves and 
gone to work enthusiastically under the pro- 
visions of the amended National Housing Act 
and is co-operating 100 percent-plus in the gen- 
eral effort to promote home building, and has 
gotten squarely behind the Small Homes *pro- 
gram. 


Cites Need of Further Amend- 


ment of National Housing Act 


In the Feb. 26 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN there was published a letter 
from a Texas dealer, calling attention to 
the difficulty of interesting banks and 
other lending institutions in making loans 
under Title I of the National Housing 
Act, and suggesting the great need for an 
arrangement whereby Title I paper could 
be rediscounted by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. or National Mortgage As- 
sociation. From Grand Rapids ( Mich.) 
now comes another suggestion of needed 
additions to the National Housing Act to 
make it possible for 90 percent loans on 
new homes to be made in that State. Dis- 
cussing this question in a recent issue of 
the Grand Rapids Herald, copy of which 
was sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Fred Stiles, Jr., whose father is president 
of Stiles (Inc.), had this to say: 


The telephone jangles and a voice filled with 
hope comes over the wire. “I have planned to 
build a home of my own for a long time. Now 
that the Government will lend me 90 percent 
of the cost of a new home, I am ready to go 
ahead. I own a lot and that should easily cover 
the required 10 percent down payment. When 
can I begin building my dream house?” Many 
inquiries of this nature are received daily by 
the banks, building and loan associations, real 
estate offices and lumber companies. It is un- 
fortunate that with the vital interest created 
by the passage of the latest Housing Act, no 
one in Grand Rapids is in a position to assure 
a 90 percent loan to a prospective home builder. 
It is unfortunate, too, that the people of Grand 
Rapids do not understand why a 90 percent loan 
is not feasible under the present circumstances, 
and why the provisions of the FHA can not 
bring an overnight boom to the building busi- 
ness in our locality. 

The writer does not wish to throw cold water 
on the enthusiasm that has been aroused by 
the passage of the new Housing Act, but it is 
fair to ask the question: “What will be the 
effect of the new National Housing Act in our 
locality, and how do people who are vitally in- 
terested in building in Grand Rapids think on 
the question?” The writer has interviewed 
representatives of the three groups, the build- 
ing contractors, the building supply houses, 
and the investment or lending agencies. 

First, the average contractor in town hopes 
for results, but remains skeptical. Government 
specifications for construction of new houses 
are so very rigid that in many cases they are 


unnecessary and homes become over costly. 
Often valuable time is wasted while the con- 
tractor waits for a Government inspector to 
approve his work. Red tape in securing mort- 
gage loans often is costly and time consuming. 
The contractor in this community is independ- 
ent and he will tell you so if you ask him. 
However, the contractor does not want to stand 
in his own path. He will talk optimistically 
and act when the opportunity present itself. 


Next, the lumberman and building supply 
dealer. All the dealers interviewed by the 
writer were hopeful that 90 percent loans could 
be arranged in the near future. Prices of 
building materials, they maintain, are not higher 
than they should be. Confident that the next 
few months will bring a spurt in the building 
business, they stand ready to co-operate with 
the prospective home owner in seeing that he 
gets the best break possible. 


The third group interviewed were lending 
agents in town. At the present time the repre- 
sentatives of the lending institutions think that 
a 90 percent loan is not feasible. Their argu- 
ment is sound, and it will not do at all to criti- 
cize them for taking this stand. Here is what 
they will tell you. Under the foreclosure laws 
of Michigan, the long period of redemption 
given to the owner would mean a loss to a 
lending institution of $30 to $60 for each $1,000 
loaned. In spite of the Government guaranty, 
this loss can not be avoided. The banker, there- 
fore, is quite logical in assuming that with only 
10 percent of the owner’s money in a home, the 
number of foreclosures will increase. This 
would mean that the lending institutions would 
suffer heavy losses. 


The possibilities of altering this situation 
are real enough, if all parties interested will 
work together. How can the situation be 
ameliorated? First, the Federal Government 
must offer further protection against such 
losses which could well aggregate a vast total 
in times of a general down swing. 


This would call for further amendment of 
the National Housing laws. 


The second course to follow, and the plan 
which appears more workable, is to have the 
State legislature reduce the period of redemp- 
tion in cases where FHA loans are under con- 
sideration. This would guarantee a reduction 
in the risk that the lending institution assumes 
when it lends on a 90 percent basis. 

The third course of action would be the set- 
ting up on the part of the lending institutions 
of a subsidiary agent that could handle 90 per- 
cent loans on a land contract basis, thereby 
shortening the period of redemption to three 
months. This action would reduce a lending 
institution’s risk to a minimum. 
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Myth of High 


Amemecanfiumberman 


Building Costs 


Exploded by Industry Speaker 


M. G. “Mac” Jensen, general merchandising 
manager of The Insulite Co., Minneapolis, was 
the herald of “The Truth About Building 
Costs” at more than a dozen annual meetings 
of State and regional lumber and building ma- 
terial associations during the past convention 
season. Mr. Jensen’s clear cut presentation 
was voted enthusiastic approval at each meet- 
ing and is worthy of 
fuller presentation than 
the highlights of his ad- 
dress offered in various 
convention reports. 

“So-called authorities 
and others using unad- 
justed and improper 





M. G. JENSEN, 
Minneapolis; 
“Truth About Costs” 





cost information for 
comparative purposes,” 
he pointed out, “are re- 
sponsible for the badly 
exaggerated figures on 
building costs and 
values which have been 
given wide publicity. 
This false propaganda, highly detrimental eco- 
nomically, was based on the premise that its 
release to every nook and cranny would lower 
building costs—but instead has served to re- 
tard a healthy growth in the home building 
field which started in early 1937. 

“The propagandists’ cry of ‘high national 
building prices’ was loud enough,” according 
to Mr. Jensen, “to frighten prospective home 
builders and left them in wonderment and in- 
decision as to what prices should be; the pub- 
lic being unaware that there are no ‘national’ 
building prices, that the false doctrine was 
based on costs of the depression years, 1933 
and 1934, instead of the ‘yardstick’ years of 
1925 and 1926 and that the propagandists had 
failed to mention that they selected as their 
target an industry whose cost increases were 
far below other fundamental and necessary in- 
dustries. 


Building Material Advances Minor 


“For example, the typical ‘market’ basket 
cost the housewife $3.26 in 1933 and by late 
1937 it had mounted to $4.94, a markup of 50 
percent. Also, since 1929 up until late 1937, 
the farmer saw increases as follows: cattle, 8 
percent; cotton, 165 percent; hides, 197 per- 
cent; wheat, 212 percent; hogs, 244 percent. 
Increases in other ‘necessity’ groups were even 
more—rubber advancing 687 percent from 1932 
to 1937. During this same period the average 
advances of combined home building materials 
were but 13 to 15 percent.” 

Mr. Jensen brought to the attention of deal- 
ers the fact that lack of organization of the 
building industry made it possible for the propa- 
gandists to do their destructive work, that ex- 
planation should have been offered at the in- 
ception of this damaging campaign to show 
that prices in the building industry are strictly 
local due to varying freight rates, labor fac- 
tors, taxes, warehouse problems, population 
density and climatic conditions; that it has been 
agreed that 1925 and 1926 should be “pegged” 
as the sane, balanced years with which to com- 
pare an ideal, relative position on national in- 
come with price structures. 

He urged them to convince the public that 
all building interests are united for the single 
purpose of providing good homes at the lowest 
possible figure which it is economically sound 





to do so; to publicize the fact that today’s 
building costs are in line with the average in- 
comes because the dealer, architect, contractor, 
craftsman, financial agent and manufacturer 
are working together toward this end; to offer 
evidence that a packaged house is obtainable on 
a single mortgage, time payment plan which is 
85 percent cheaper to finance than under the 
old “junior” mortgage system. 

He predicted that if each dealer will under- 
take a campaign of this nature locally it will 
follow that his place of business will soon be- 
come recognized as the most authoritative 
source of information and guidance for the 


Canada Designs 


( “Orrawa, Ont., March 7.—The ten best de- 
signs submitted by Canadian architects in the 
Dominion’s minimum cost housing competition 
have been purchased by the Government for 
$250 each and are available in book form. 

The houses are planned to meet the require- 
ments of the average Canadian family whose 
income will allow a home costing less than 
$3,000, not including the lot; containing at least 
three bedrooms and one bathroom; conforming 
to the Dominion Housing Act minimum con- 
struction standards; designed for lots with 
minimum frontages of thirty-three feet and 
minimum depths of 100 feet. 

The houses chosen were designed to suit the 
geographical or climatic districts of Canada 
which include the maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, 
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home builder and home prospect. He advocated 
securing the co-operation of the local news- 
paper editor so that the columns of his paper 
will reflect the facts and the correct picture of 
the building industry rather than releases of 
fiction and fancy from the desk of an “author- 
ity” a thousand miles away. 

“Proof is available from the dealer’s own 
books,” Mr. Jensen said, “to show that 1938 
prices are less or are comparative to those of 
the balanced years; wood siding is $10 to $12 
less, sheathing $4 lower, hardwood flooring $12 
to $28 lower, etc. 


Price Determined By Value 


“The truth about building, that the house of 
today is better constructed, more livable and 
economical and is a wise investment, must be 
brought home to each community by the dealer 
in order to build a prospect up to an under- 
standing of value rather than having to build 
a house down to the dollar. Public concep- 
tion of value determines price.” 


Low-Cost Homes 


Mid-West and British Columbia areas. 

In the interest of low cost, the plans eliminate 
unnecessary details of expense and offer pleas- 
ing exteriors and sound, economical planning. 
The houses follow a reasonably square or ob- 
long plan with only necessary breaks in walls 
and roofs. The rooms are planned so as to 
utilize stock sizes and lengths of lumber, win- 
dows and doors. 





Dominion Housing Act Model House Design No. 
196, created by Greensides & Langley, architects 
of Toronto, Ont. Working plans of this and nine 
other houses, selected in the Dominion's minimum 
cost house competition, were purchased by the 
Government for $250 each. Drawings of the ten 
houses have been published in book form. 
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Amemcanfiimberman 


Housing Opportunity’s Loud Knock 


Realtors Stress Prefabrication 
and Rising Demand for Farms 


Prefabrication and the part it is likely to have 
in the solution of America’s housing problem 
was described by D. C. Slipher, vice presi- 
dent Gunnison Housing Corporation, New Al- 
bany, Ind., speaking before the Home Builders 
Division of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards at its Great Lakes Regional Con- 
ference held in Chicago March 10-11. 

Mr. Slipher, who as chief engineer of FHA 
made a study of home building technique, 
particularly in connection with prefabricated 
houses, stated that the major research period 
in prefabricated houses has been successfully 
concluded, and prefabrication is on its way tq 
become a great new industry. 


There may well be a shortage of skilled 
labor. For seven years no apprentices have 
peen trained. Much of the skilled labor has 
drifted into other lines, while that which has 
remained is seven years older than at the 
beginning of the depression. While the cost 
of houses built under old-fashioned methods 
has been rapidly increasing, the price of pre- 
fabricated houses has been going down. 

Home building is the largest of the capital 
goods industries. If by solving the problem 
of home building costs we can bring back a 
satisfactory balance between capital goods 
and consumable goods, that will not only 
mean prosperity for all industries but it will 
raise the standard of living for all Ameri- 
cans. 


“A lot of farms were sold last year,’ Glenn 
A. Bryant, Kansas City, Mo., manager finan- 
cial department Union Central Life Insurance 
Co., told the Great Lakes Regional Confer- 
ence at the special farm lands session. 


The total farms sold and the aggregate 
sales prices are convincing proof, Mr. Bryant 
said, that we are in a fairly active land mar- 
ket again. Not a boom, but an orderly mar- 
keting fast approaching normal. There is 
plenty of demand for land. Not all who de- 
sire to buy are financially in a position to 
purchase. But it is in the air. It is pro- 
gressing. Most of our recognized smart men 
in various lines of endeavor have bought land 
in the past few years or recommend it as a 
safe investment—a backlog against inflation, 
and for other reasons. Farmer owners who 
lost their lands during the depression are 
again seeking their own farm homes. Many 
tenants are becoming owners. It is a healthy 
trend. 

It is a recognized fact that communities 
of owner-operated farms are the best com- 
munities in which to live or do business. I 
do not share the opinion that our farming 
acres are drifting to large acreage owner- 
ship, or that farming is to become a more 
commercialized enterprise. On the contrary, 
everything points to an increased number of 
farm homes, and a growing desire to enjoy 
the security and independence of farm life. 





Tells “Lumber Capital" That 
Prices Are in Line With Costs 


Tacoma, Wasu., March 5.—Declaring that 
the building dollar today will buy more than 
ever before, Vivian Dent, ‘of Seattle, assistant 
general manager of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, spoke before the Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce Forum this week, ex- 
Plaining the principal provisions of the new 
FHA Act. 

“This whole new home building program is 
more vital to Tacoma, the lumber capital of the 
World, than to any other part of the United 
States,” he said, “and we of the Puget Sound 
are going to provide the bulk of the lumber 
under the project. 


“We are not looking toward lower wage 


scales,” he continued as he explained that the 
present construction costs are “not out of line 
with labor and material costs.” At the same 
time, the home builder today is getting “more 
house” in proportion to these costs than before. 

He stressed the importance of the feeling of 
confidence and security on the part of both the 
builder and the worker, which is the aim of the 
new FHA program. 





Campaign to Promote Home 
Building "Now" 


Fresno, Catir., March 7.—Under the slogan 
“More house for the money today,” a group of 
some twenty representative firms in the building 
trades and the home financing field have 
launched a co-operative educational campaign to 
sell the idea that now is the time to build homes 
here. Advantages put forth by the group for 





FARM BUILDINGS TO BE FI- 
NANCED WITHOUT MORTGAGE 


@in response to an inquiry with reference 
to whether or not under the new National 
Housing Act amendments structures can be 
erected on farms that already are mort- 
gaged, the assistant administrator of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has written to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as follows: 


@ "The Federal Housing Administration reg- 
ulations on farm loans have not yet been 
issued. It is possible to tell you now, how- 
ever, that it will not be necessary to mort- 
gage an entire farm in order to borrow 
money for a second tenant house, provided 
it does not cost in excess of $2,500. Either 
repairs or new construction up to this 
amount can be made without mortgaging 
real property itself. Such money is bor- 
rowed locally and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insures the local institution 
against part of its possible losses." 


@ With reference to loans previously made 
by the Farm Security Administration for 
rural rehabilitation, the assistant adminis- 
trator says that in two years of loans made 
to 300,000 farm families, it has been found 
necessary to resort to foreclosure in less 
than five percent of the cases. 





building now include low current costs as com- 
pared with the past and probable future trend, 
present liberal financing terms under provisions 
of the amended FHA program, improved qual- 
ity of materials, smaller profit margins ex- 
pected by building trades, and growing demand 
for sites now priced for use rather than spec- 
ulation. Sponsors of the campaign are: 


Bank of America, Security-First National 
Bank (California’s two leading chain banks), 
Fresno Guarantee Building-Loan Association, 
C. S. Pierce Lumber Co., Valley Lumber Co., 
Willard Lumber Supply Co., Swastika Lum- 
ber Co., Marion Nine Lumber Co., Maisler 
Brothers Lumber Co., Madary’s Planing Mill, 
Fisher & McNulty (general contractors), 
Walker & Walker (building contractors), 
Patton Sheet Metal Works, Fisher-Glassford 
Hardware Co., B. A. Newman (plumbing sup- 
plies), Grant Service Rock Co., Fred High 
(plumbing supplies), Valley Home Insulation 
Co., Beverly Park (subdivision), and San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation. 





Minneapolis Builders Are Plan- 
ning Goal of 1,000 Homes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiInN., March 9.—The 170 
members of the Minneapolis Contractors & 
Builders Association, who in 1937 built 642 
homes, 12 apartment houses and five duplexes 
in and around Minneapolis, shaped plans at a 
meeting last week for a year of even greater 
activity in 1938—perhaps the greatest in the 
history of local residential construction. The 
goal is at least 1,000 new houses this year in- 
side the city limits, and 700 to 800 more in 
suburbs of Minneapolis. 

The meeting was held in the electrical equip- 
ment sales and service establishment of the 
Stuefer Co. The speakers included S. G. Pear- 
son, president of the Contractors & Builders 
Association and William G. Stuefer and New- 
ton E. Kleckner, of the Stuefer Co. After the 
business session a lunch was served and the 
builders were shown a model kitchen, electric- 
ally equipped. 

The speakers, optimistic as to the outlook 
for 1938, pointed out that building costs today, 
contrary to the belief of many people, are not 
high, particularly when the quality of present 
day construction and equipment are considered. 
Average costs of many materials are lower than 
in 1926, according to a survey covering the 
past 11 years, made by the Minneapolis asso- 
ciation. Costs in 1926 are regarded by build- 
ers as sound. 

A month ago, the association sent Mr. Pear- 
son to Washington to arrange for Minneapolis 
participation in the low-cost housing activities 
sponsored By the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. He reported the FHA eager to cooperate 
in improving housing conditions in Minneapolis. 

The association is cooperating wita other 
groups in sponsoring the coming Builders Show, 
Home Beautiful Exposition and Garden Show 
in Minneapolis. 


Columbus (Ohio) Leads with 
Big Home Building Drive 


Cotumsus, Outo, March 7.—Mayor Myron 
B. Gessaman’s “Build Columbus” campaign, now 
that all sub-committee reports have been com- 
pleted, is ready to be launched, with well over 
a $1,000,000 being spent in building and re- 
modeling during the months of March and 
April, and a total of $12,000,000 worth of new 
home construction by the end of 1938. To 
further reassure business men and workmen 
that the building industry in Columbus is well 
under way is some $1,069,300 in projects already 
begun or ready to start “soon as the weather 
clears.” 

The above $1,069,300 program is reported 
to be “over and above any amounts of new 
construction and modernization jobs which may 
be generated by the Mayor’s steering commit- 
tee,” 

This committee plans to call attention to the 
necessity of remodeling and ‘modernizing hun- 
dreds of the city’s dwellings and offices, stress- 
ing the fact that dollars spent on home 
improvement “more than repay the sum spent” 
in increased property values. 

T. J. Callahan, general chairman, has com- 
pleted negotiations for the moving of an old 
one-story dwelling to the southeast corner of 
the City Hall property. This dwelling is a 
dilapidated shack, condemned by the city. It 
will be completely remodeled, with the public 
invited to watch the “face-lifting” operation. 
The committee also voted to permit WBNS to 
broadcast a description of the moving operation, 
along with a number of broadcasts while work 
on the house is in progress. 

This remodeled house will be on public in- 
spection during March and April. On May 1 
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Brings Active, Nationwide Response 


it will be sold to the highest bidder, and moved 
to a permanent site. 

On this same site a new home will be built 
with materials donated by many building sup- 
ply and lumber companies. This house will 
be open for public inspection until October, 
when it also will be sold to the highest bidder, 
and moved away. 

The Federal Housing Administration, accord- 
ing to District Director A. L. Gukert, stands 
squarely behind this drive to stimulate the 
building business in Columbus, and the cam- 
paign is being closely watched with a view 
to instituting similar campaigns in other Ohio 
cities. It was asserted by Mr. Callahan that 
this campaign will be of national, as well as 
local, importance. 

James V. Skaates, chairman of the publicity 
committee, with his budget approved, has been 
ordered to “get the campaign under way.” 
Plans are being readied for the distribution 
of posters to all merchants, truck signs for all 
mercantile trucks, and cards for use in all street 
cars in the city. 





To Exhibit Frame Buildings at 
Both World Fairs 


SPoKANE, Wasu., March 5.—Eric Johnston, 
of Spokane, chairman of the Washington State 
Progress Commission, which is charged with 
the task of expending $250.000 in State adver- 
tising in the ensuing two years, announced this 
week that Washington will be represented at 
the two world’s fair in 1939, in San Francisco 
and New York, with adequate frame buildings 
from lumber donated by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. It is understood that 
the buildings to be erected will make use of 
laminated lumber arches, which exemplify mod- 
ern construction with lumber. 





New Jersey Home Show to 


Demonstrate Title | 
Newark, N. J., March 5.—Lumber dealers 


were prominent among the more than 400 busi- 
ness men who met here on Feb. 21 with official 
representatives of the New Jersey division of 
the FHA who voiced firm approval of the resto- 
ration of Title I of the National Housing Act 
and the consequent reinstatement of moderniza- 
tion and repair aid for improvement of existing 
homes and other properties. Among leaders pres- 
ent was G. B. Roesler, president of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of New Jersey. 
Thomas E. Colleton, State director of the FHA, 
led the discussion of regulations just issued 
under the Housing Act Amendments of 1938, 
signed by President Roosevelt February 3. 

Mr. Colleton took the various specifications 
in the new Title rules and regulations and ex- 
plained them step by step. He also gave a 
resumé of experiences since the amendments 
reinstating Title I and expanding FHA opera- 
tions otherwise became law. ‘The new hous- 
ing law provisions mark a true road to recovery 
in all lines of business,” he said. “The num- 
ber of inquiries received daily since the re- 
énactment of Title I indicate a widespread in- 
terest on the part of the various groups con- 
cerned with this type of financing, and we are 
confident that the enlarged scope of the new 
regulations will result in a gratifying volume 
’ of this business.” It was pointed out by Mr. 
Colleton that New Jersey had supplied 74 per- 
cent of the business of the entire United States 
under Title I at the close of business on April 
1, 1937. The total for the country was about 
$560,000,000 and for New Jersey, in excess of 
$40,000,000. 

Leopold A. Chambliss, chairman of the New- 
ark Better Housing Committee, which was in- 
fluential in building up the substantial moderni- 


zation business in the State, is again active in 
praise of the new law. The Better Housing 
Committee is co-operating with the FHA in 
sponsoring the third annual New Jersey Na- 
tional Home Show which is. to be staged in 
Newark March 19-26. In the show a special 
section of about 30 booths will be given over 
S ~~ of work that may be done under 
itle I, 





Survey Released on Property 
Loans by Insurance 


Companies 


Mortgage loan policies of 121 leading life 
insurance companies, as detailed in a special 
March 1 issue of Freehold, magazine of real 
estate, show that the loan maximum on homes 
is now up to 60 percent in half of the companies 
with 5 percent annually as the most common 
amortization requirement. Some companies re- 
port that this maximum is 80 percent on FHA 
insured loans. The compilation, the first of its 
kind to be published since 1931, is of interest 
for the authoritative picture it gives of loan 
policies and preferences at the start of a new 
period of construction. It was, however, writ- 
ten before the recent amendments to the Hous- 
ing Act raising the insurance limit on small 
dwellings. 

Recapitulation of the statements of the insur- 
ance companies shows that single unit dwellings 
are the underlying property most commonly ac- 
ceptable for loans. With the exception of three, 


all companies loan on detached urban dwellings; 
60 consider loans on large apartment buildings 
and 73 will loan on commercial buildings. Only 
29 companies loan on office buildings; 7 loan 
on industrial property; 2 on improved sub- 
divisions; 56 on farms. The real diversity of 
insurance. company loans is illustrated by the 
fact that one company will loan only on farms: 
two consider loans only on commercial and 
office buildings. 


Loan Percentages Compared 


Maximum percentage of loan as compared to 
the value of property for all of the companies 
reporting is summarized as follows: 

Single family homes: 50 percent loan maxi- 
mum for 51 percent of the companies; 60 per- 
cent loan maximum for 388 percent of the 
companies; over 60 percent maximum cited 
by 8 percent of the companies. 

Commercial buildings: 50 percent loan 
maximum for 63 percent of the companies; 
60 percent loan for 24 percent of the com- 
panies; 60 percent loan by 3 percent of the 
companies. 


Apartment buildings: 50 percent loan maxi- 
mum by 64 percent of the companies; 60 per- 
cent loan by 25 percent of the companies; 
higher than 60 percent by 4 percent of the 
companies. 

Office buildings: (27 companies loaning in 
this field) 50 percent loan is maximum for 
70 percent of the companies; 60 percent or 
higher maximum reported by. 19 percent of 
the companies; one company loans only 30 
percent of the value. 


A 50 percent or greater maximum loan is 











CERTIGRADE HOME DEDICATED TO AMERICA'S RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS— 
Shown here on the site in Arlington County, Va., where the first unit is now under con- 
struction, are the two United States Senators from the lumber producing State of 
Washington, dedicating the shingle walled and roofed all-lumber “'Certigrade Home 
to the 20,000 retail lumber dealers of the nation. From left to right: Senator Homer 
T. Bone and Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach, from Washington State; W. W. Wood- 
bridge, Jr.; G. E. DeNike, secretary New Jersey Lumbermen's Association, Newark, 
N. J.; Miss Janet Carnahan; Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen's Association, Rochester, N. Y.; Bruce A. Wilson, director department of edu- 
cation, Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D. C.; Frank Carnahan, secretary- 
manager National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Washington, D, C.; W. D. Rich 
ardson, technical engineer Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, New York City; and W. W. 
Woodbridge, manager Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 
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shown by 97 percent of the companies mak- 
ing loans on single family dwellings. 


Majority Require Amortization 


Amortization in some form is required for all 
loans by 76 percent of the companies. Annual 
or semi-annual payments are giving way to 
monthly payments. Five percent per year is the 
requirement most frequently made, suitable for 
55 percent of the companies, although 15 percent 
require 10 percent amortization and 9 percent of 
the companies make their requirement as high 
as 12 percent. A requirement of less than 5 
percent is shown by 21 percent of the companies. 


Loan Terms Show Variance 


There is a wide variation in the length of the 
term on loans. For single unit dwellings, 14 
percent of the companies make loans up to a 
maximum of 20 years; one company gives a 
greater maximum, while 74 percent of the com- 
panies have a maximum of at least 10 years; 
15 percent have a five year maximum and 11 
percent set up a maximum of less than 5 years. 


Ask Union Aid in Protecting 


Non-Union Workers 


Denver, Coio., March 7.—Four hundred per- 
sons crowded the city council chambers here 
last Monday night and asked protection against 
“labor hoodlums” who are molesting workmen 
in the building and other trades who do not 
belong to organized labor groups. Among the 
spokesmen for the group was Guy Martin, Guy 
Martin Lumber Co. Councilmen, after listen- 
ing to the complaints of the group, adopted 
unanimously a resolution denouncing the activi- 
ties of men who are annoying other workers, 
and asked for the co-operation of the Denver 
Trades & Labor Assembly in stopping them. 








Buffalo's Big Home Show Draws 
Throngs of Visitors 


Burrato, N. Y., March 7.—The annual Buf- 
falo National Home Show opened at the 106th 
Armory today, and will continue through the 
week. At a dinner at Hotel Statler, Fenton 
M. Parke, head of the City Planning Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster, and Walter H. Blucher, 
executive director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, was the principal speaker. 
Mayor Thomas L. Holling was honorary chair- 
man of the dinner, and also of the Home Show, 
which is being given under the auspices of 
the Buffalo Real Estate Board, the City Plan- 
ning Association and the Buffalo Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The mayor opened the show by pressing a 
button which released the door of a model home, 
erected in the armory. Only three days were 
required to complete the home, furnish it com- 
pletely, and provide surroundings of grass, flow- 
ers and shrubs, but this quick work furnished 
results most pleasing to the throngs of visitors. 

The model home is a one-story structure con- 
taining living room, dining room, kitchen, one 
bedroom and bathroom. This Colonial house is 
painted white, with green shutters. It is ex- 
pected that after the show is ended the house 
will be set upon a lot in or near Buffalo, when 
a second story, with additional bedrooms, will 
be added. 

Concerning the model home, J. Bennett Wood, 
President Buffalo Real Estate Board, said: 

In making the choice of a home to be built 
this year in the show, much thought was 
siven as to the choice which would interest 
the greatest amount of people. This we be- 
lieve to be a very popular and attractive type 
of architecture and the important thing is 
that it is within the price range of the aver- 
age potential home owner. 

It is estimated that with full basement and 
additional rooms on the second floor, it could 
be built in the Buffalo area for around $6,500. 

Over 100 exhibitors are making displays of 
building materials, and attendance is expected 
to exceed that of last year. 

Forty-three lumber dealers of Buffalo and 
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vicinity, together with six dealers in other 
builders’ supplies, co-operated in the construc- 
tion of the model home. William P. Betts was 
chairman and treasurer of the committee. 

Exhibitors at the show included: Bennett 
Homes & Lumber Co.; Bison Lumber Co.; 
Iroquois Door Co.; Andersen Frame Corpora- 
tion, Bayport, Minn.; Johns-Manville Co.; 
L. N. Whissel Lumber Corporation; T. Sulli- 
van & Co. and Buffalo Housewrecking Co. 
The Federal Housing Administration also had 
an interesting exhibit. 





Show Home Based on Research 
Called Month's Best 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 7.—An all-wood, 
6-room, 2-story Colonial dwelling has been 
erected by the Milwaukee Real Estate Board, 
as the 1938 Home Show Home, in conjunction 
with the sixteenth annual Home Show, to be 
held at the Milwaukee Auditorium the week 
beginning March 12. The Home Show Home 
is located in Bay View, and has been thrown 
open—unfurnished, to allow for better inspec- 
tion of construction—to the public until shortly 
before the show, at which time it will be fur- 
nished by a local department store. The 
home was selected by the Home Show Homes 
committee after visiting Purdue University’s 
housing research project and Kohler village, 
and is ideal for the average man to buy and 
maintain. McCall’s magazine has chosen it as 
the Home of the Month for March, because of 
its livability. Cost of the home is estimated 
at $7,000, exclusive of lot and furnishings. 





Explains Basic Principles in Plan- 
ning for Low Cost 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., March 7.—The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the Jacksonville 
Real Estate Board and the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association sponsored the Conference for Plan- 
ning Small Homes which was held March 1 
at the Mayflower Hotel in this city. M. M. 
Parrish, State FHA director, spoke briefly on 
the principles of planning small homes, and in- 
troduced Howard Leland Smith, chief architect 
of the Federal Housing Administration. Mr. 
Smith declared that the greatest need in the 
country today is to provide well built and at- 
tractive low-cost homes for American families, 
since it has been estimated by both private and 
public statisticians that at least 80 percent of 
America’s non-farm families have yearly in- 
comes of less than $2,500, and approximately 
71 percent have less than $2,000. He said that 
in order to produce desirable low-priced homes 
three basic principles must be followed: Plan 
a square or rectangular shaped house, avoid 
complicated roof construction, avoid unneces- 
sary exterior and interior corners, plan for a 
minimum of wall space—use stock sizes and 
standard lengths in structural members, use 
stock millwork—plan heating, plumbing and 
electrical work in Conjunction with fram- 
ing, and avoid long runs of pipe and ducts. 
The speaker displayed thirty-three slides show- 
ing actual homes of both good and poor con- 
struction, in various parts of the country, ex- 
plaining the merits and faults of each. He 
praised very highly the home building set-up in 
Jacksonville, A large group of local realtors, 
architects, material supply dealers and others 
connected with the building field attended the 
meeting. 





Spokane Home Building Stimu- 
lated by FHA 


SPOKANE, WaSsH., March 5.—The new FHA 
program is evidently stimulating building, in 
that average number and cost of permits for 
new homes since March 1 have been three and 
$4,442, as compared with two and $3,434 in 
March of last year. Since Jan. 1, permits for 
a valuation of $136,425 have been issued, com- 
pared with $43,572 in the same period last year. 











Write For This 
New Color Chart 


For Your Files 





Eighteen standard colors, with black and 
white, are shown in the true shades furnished 


GIBBS BOARDTILE 


Craftsmen will find this the most artistic and 
permanent for fine work in business build- 
ings or homes. Easily handled and installed. 
Furnished in economical dimensions, with 
Baseboards, Moldings and other accessories. 
Proof against moisture, grease and insects. 
We will help you plan or estimate any job, 
great or small. Write for this new chart of 
true colors. Mailed upon your request. 


GIBBS BOARDTILE CORPORATION 
636 N. Aberdeen Street CHICAGO 











EASIER 4 SELL 


Every feature of the Heatilator Fireplace— 
every sales claim made for it—has been proved 
in thousands of homes and camps all over 
America. It circulates heat; warms every corner 
of the room and ¢ven adjoining rooms. More— 
it is easier to build—assures a perfectly operating 
fireplace that will not smoke. 


Every builder of a home, camp or basement 
recreation room is a Heatilator prospect. By 
featuring it in your windows and in your adver- 
tising, you can bring prospective builders into 
your display room. It paves the way to other 
building material sales. 


WRITE for complete dealer information. If 
you are not now a Heatilator dealer, we will ship 
a unit without obligation, subject to your cus- 
tomer’s inspection and approval. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY, 
583 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Heatilator Fireplace 
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DIXIE 


FLOORING 
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DIXiE BRAND 

LONQING 
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It’s true that Dixie Brand Oak 
Flooring is Superfinel Made 
from selected Arkansas Oak, it 
CoM has the beauty and quality, the fine- 
0A F ness of grain and texture that make it 
- the choice of particular buyers. In 
our new modern plant this flooring is perfected by 
advanced manufacturing, careful and accurate mill- 
ing. Here’s flooring you'll be proud to sell. You 
can back it with your strongest guarantee of satis- 
faction. Its quality will build trade for you. 








It will pay you to learn about Dixie quality and the 
service that we give. Today. write for Free Samples, 
prices and full information. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES, Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 395 DERMOTT, ARK. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, 





sawmill men, etc., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on scantling and plank 
measure, round timber reduced to square. timber and round 
logs reduced to inch measure by Doyle’s Rule, log tally cal- 
culations, and other valuable information. Over 2,500,000 


copies sold. 5 O * 


S. E. FISHER, Publisher 
195 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y° POSTPAID 











LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


~ FORESTERS -- TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS --- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bdge. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















@ FOR YOUR OFFICE, this new 
Merriam-Webster is the court of 
final appeal on the spelling, pronun- 
ciation, meaning, and use of words. 
For three generations’ Merriam- 
Webster dictionaries have been the 
standard in courts, schools, and edi- 
torial offices of the country. You 
consult “the supreme authority” 
when you “look it up in Webster.” 
Get the Best. 


@ SEE THIS NEW WORK at your 
bookdealer’s or write for a descriptive 
pamphlet to G. & C. Merriam Co.j 
Department 13, Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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Procedure for Dealers to Follow 
in Putting Through FHA Loans 


Members of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association have this week re- 
ceived from the office of Secretary Ormie C. Lance a comprehensive analysis of 
the amended National Housing Act, and are urged to study it carefully so as 
to be thoroughly familiar with Titles I and II and able to advise their cus- 
tomers. While the main points of concern to retail lumber and building material 
dealers interested in the construction of single family residences were printed 
on pages 20 and 21 of the Feb. 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the pro- 
cedure for dealers to follow under Titles I and II of the act has been briefed so 
well by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association that it is presented below in 
the belief that it will be of general aid throughout the country. 


PROCEDURE UNDER TITLE | 


First Step—Locate an approved bank or other 
financial institution willing to make Title I 
loans under the FHA program. See your lo- 
cal banker first. If your local banker is un- 
willing to make Title I loans, then try other 
banks in nearby towns or cities. Bear in mind, 
also, that several manufacturers of lumber and 
building material are making Title I loans to 
their customers. If you are not familiar with 
these manufacturers’ plans, we suggest you 
make inquiry of the manufacturers from whom 
you buy your material as to whether they have 
such a plan. If above methods fail to get re- 
sults, we suggest that you write the Federal 
Housing Administration office in your State for 
a list of banks that are making Title I loans. 


Second Step—Find a prospect whose credit 
is good and who desires to repair or remodel 
his home or other building, or to build 
a new building under the Title I plan. Have 
the prospect fill out a credit statement, prefer- 
ably on the form approved by the Federal 
Housing Administration. This form will de- 
pend upon the type of improvement the pros- 
pect desires. Following are the prescribed 
forms: 


On improvements not ex- 
ceeding $2,500 ......... Form FHE 3-CS 


On improvements exceed- 
ek) re es Form FHE 3-FCS 


On all new dwelling loans. Form FHE 3-NDCS 


Third Step—The credit statement should then 
be delivered to the bank where the loan is to 
be made. This statement, together with what 
other investigation the bank desires to make, 
will determine whether or not the bank will 
make the loan. 


Fourth Step—Some banks require a written 
estimate of the total cost of the improvement, 
showing how much of the money will be ex- 
pended for labor and how much for material. 
In the case of new buildings, the bank may 
require a sketch or a furnished plan. It is 
discretionary with the bank how much informa- 
tion of a construction nature is to be required. 
The lumber dealer should determine this fact 
by discussing the matter with the banker so 
that he will know how much information must 
be procured in advance, before the application 
for loan is made. 


Fifth Step—The banker will either make 
the loan or refuse the application. If the loan 
is made, the banker will prepare the note for 
the borrower to sign, after which you are ready 
to proceed with the improvement. 


It must be borne in mind that every applica- 
tion under Title I for improvements exceeding 
$2,500 must be submitted by the bank to the 
Federal Housing Administration, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for approval before the loan can be 


made. 


PROCEDURE UNDER TITLE II 


Procedure for securing financial assistance 
and home mortgages under Title II of the 
amended National Housing Act of 1938 by lum- 
ber dealers is no different now than it was be- 
fore the 1938 amendments were enacted. But 
dealers must, of course, bear in mind the new 
provisions especially with respect to the maxi- 
mum 90 percent loan and the maximum 25-year 
mortgage on small homes. It must also be borne 
in mind that the service charge to the lending 
institution has been changed. Formerly this 
charge was '™%4, percent per month, but the 
amended act provides for a service rate to be 
paid to the lending institution of not more than 
1 percent of the original principal amount of 
the mortgage, or a charge of $20, whichever 
is the greater. However, in cases where the 
lending institution makes partial disbursements 
of the mortgage money and inspects the prop- 
erty during construction, such initial service 
charge may be any amount up to 214 percent 
or the original principal amount of the mort- 
gage, or a charge of $50, whichever is the 
greater. The lending institution is further au- 
thorized to charge the borrower an appraisal 
charge of $3 for each $1,000 of the original 
principal amount of the mortgage with a mini- 
mum appraisal charge of $10. 

But the actual procedure of applying for a 
loan, submitting plans and specifications, receiv- 
ing a commitment from the Federal Housing 
Administration and procuring the mortgage 
money from the lending institution has not been 
changed. 

Lumber dealers are referred to the bulletin 
issued by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, dated April 13, 1937, entitled “Eighteen 
Steps in the Procedure for New Home Build- 
ing and Financing under Title II National 
Housing Act.” This bulletin should be in your 
files. However, any member of the association 
who has lost or misplaced this bulletin may re- 
ceive another by applying to the association 
headquarters. 





One Gypsum Company 
Acquires Another 


National Gypsum Co., Buffalo. N. Y., an- 
nounces purchase of Best Brothers Keene’s Ce- 
ment Co., along with deposits, plants, patents 
and technical organization. Plant operations 
are located at the deposits near Medicine Lodge, 
Kan., and properties are equipped with modern 
machinery and facilities for low cost mining 
and manufacturing. The deposits contain a sup- 
ply of gypsum estimated to last several hun- 
dred years. Products of Best Brothers will 
be sold through the outlets now handling Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. products.’ The purchase was 
made by an exchange of National’s common 
stock for capital stock of Best Brothers. 
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=f ROOFING and SIDING SHINGLES 


eee HE wide market for K & M “Century” Asbestos-Cement 
a. Roofing and Siding Shingles is due to their excep- 

tional architectural appeal combined with their recog- 
nized quality. For these shingles are not only fire-resisting, 
weather-resisting and termite-proof, but they require no 
protective painting and no maintenance. That is why they 
are accepted so generally by builder and home-owner 


alike. They offer you profits! 

























OW,.K & M offers you a line of Asphalt Roof- 
ing Products to complement the well-known 
K & M Asbestos-Cement line. It includes strip 
shingles, roll roofing, individual shingles, asphalt 
saturated felt, fibre roof coating, sheathing papers, 
liquid asphalt roof coating, plastic asbestos roof 


an- 
. cement, and solid roofing asphalt. You now get the 
tents 

tions 
rdge, 
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ining 
sup- 


advantages of K &M products in mixed carloads. 
A profit-making combination for you! 


KEASBEY & MATTISON crate 
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DIVERSIFY 


your sales with wall paper-- 
that is the advice of many 
leaders in the lumber business* 


FAST-SELLING 
PATTERNS 


have been gathered together 
from our famous PEACOCK 
and ROTOCRAFT lines, for 
the special needs of LUM- 
BER DEALERS. Write us for 


samples & special proposition 











LENNON 


WALL PAPER CO. 
e Joliet, Ill. e 


ee 












Abesto has proven its 
superiority over the hot 
mop method and being 
applied cold requires 
no kettles or other spe- 
cial equipment. Abesto 
is an ideal product for 
the retail lumberman, 
bringing large profits. 
with small inventory. 
Write for full particu- 
lars. 





Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


STOCKS IN PORT FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


| F.C. LUTHI & CO., 237 cattsireza, 














Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable 


ref book for loggi 

casa, tim ae LOGGING 

owners, etc. By Ralph C. B ‘ 

Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. = - 
431 S. Dearborn 


American Lumberman “’s,”'chicage 
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Huge Mississippi Rosemary Pine Pro- 


duces 9,000 Feet 


Gioster, Miss., March 7.—That all the big 
pine trees have not disappeared from the South 
is being demonstrated in the experience of the 
Gloster Lumber Co., which operates a plant 
here. F. A. Anderson, manager of the company, 
was quite enthusiastic in his description of a 





These trees stood on an acre that produced 102,000 
feet of timber near Gloster, Miss. 


tree recently cut and brought to his mill for 
sawing, He said: 

This was the most beautiful tree I ever saw. 
There was a small ring of heart around the 
outside, and the balance was all sap. The logs 
were so large we could not cut them here at 
our mill, and had to split them up with a 
charge of dynamite. They split perfectly. 
These trees are usually red heart, but this one 
had continued to grow without producing any 
red heart. It was of the close grain rosemary 
type, and grew on Brushy Creek, one of the 
cool spring branches which flow into the Homo- 
chitto River. We built a track to this tree to 
load it, and I am sure if this tree could have 
been preserved it would have been a wonderful 
sight in a few years from now. This was the 
largest yellow pine tree I ever cut. We have 
eut trees with as much as 5,500 feet in them, 
but we never had one as large as this. 


This particular tree, which was 185 years old, 
produced six cuts below the limbs and scaled 
9,005 feet. There were four 16-foot logs and 
two 14-foot. 

As evidence of the dense stand and rapid 
growth in this section, Mr. Anderson displayed 
an affidavit made by J. L. Spillman, that several 
years ago he measured one acre of timber near 
here, which he estimated at 87,000 feet. When 
the timber was cut into logs, however, it scaled 
a little over 102,000 feet. An accompanying pic- 
ture shows the type of timber that was included 
in this estimate. These trees produce about 
4,500 feet each. 

Mr. Anderson says trees grow faster here 
than in any section of the country with which 
he is acquainted. He recalls a section of a tree 
shown in the Mississippi forest exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, This section was cut from a tree 
34 years old and was 29 inches in diameter, the 
tree producing four cuts. 

The Gloster Lumber Co. is now operating in 
the Homochitto National Forest, and Mr. An- 
derson says that the establishment of CCC 
camps has resulted in much progress toward 
forest conservation, and that people more and 
more are becoming forest-minded. 





Logs cut from a perfect rosemary pine tree by 

Gloster Lumber Co., Gloster, Miss. This tree, 185 

years old, produced six cuts below the first limb 
and scaled 9,005 feet 


Decay Protective Treatment Approved 


At the annual meeting of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, held in Chicago in 
January, a specification covering recommended 
practice for the use of pressure treated lumber 
in protecting buildings against decay and ter- 
mites was approved. This specification is as 
follows: 


Recommended Practice for Use of Pressure 
Treated Lumber in Protecting Buildings 
Against Decay and Termites 


For protection against decay and termites, 
lumber shall be treated under pressure in 
accordance with the specifications of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association ac- 
cording to use and location as follows: 

1. When in contact with ground: Founda- 
tion timbers, mud sills, plates, supporting 
posts, pillars, footing and all other structural 
members in contact with the ground shall be 
pressure treated with coal-tar creosote, with 
a net retention of 8 pounds a cubic foot. 

2. When not in contact with but within 18 
in. of the ground below first floor on founda- 
tions: Joists, bridging, sleepers, headers, 
sills, plates and all other structural members 
not in contact with but within 18 inches of 
the ground and below the first floor when 
embedded in or laid on concrete, masonry or 
timber foundation shall be pressure treated 





with coal-tar creosote, with a net retention 
of 8 pounds a cubic foot; or with zinc 
chloride, with a net retention of % pound a 
cubic foot, 

3. When not in contact with but within 18 
inches of the ground below first floor, other 
conditions: First subfloor nailing strips, sid- 
ing and sheathing within 18 inches of the 
ground, stairs, partitions, door and window 
frames and casings, studding, lath and coal 
bins in basements and eellars, studs, porch 
flooring, rails, posts and steps shall be pres- 
sure treated with zinc chloride, with a net 
retention of % pound a cubic foot. 

4. Nailing strips: All nailing strips em- 
bedded in concrete or masonry shall be pres- 
sure treated with coal-tar creosote, with a 
net retention of 6 pounds a cubic foot, or 
with zinc chloride, with a net retention of 
% pound a cubic foot. Lumber treated with 
zine chloride shall be air seasoned or equiva- 
lently kiln-dried after treatment and before 
installation, to a moisture content approxi- 
mating conditions of use. 

Maximum protection against termite attack 
is obtained through the use of pressure 
treated wood as described in the foregoing, 
in conjunction with the use of metal shields 
and other recommendations of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, 
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Stain and Mold Preventives vehicle and implement wood and export ma- Coast Alder Mill Sells Half 


terial. 


Inexpensive and Practical Mold is objectionable chiefly because of the Million Feet for Furniture 


appearance that it gives to infected material. 


Dipping and spraying lumber and timber, It, however, can be a serious defect in stock Camas, Wasu., March 5.—The Twin City 
green from the saw, with standard, proved stain that is manufactured into containers for food- Producers, a co-operative enterprise, that is in- 
and mold preventives such as Dowicide and _ stuffs which are subject to possible contamina- stalling an alder mill at Oak Park, have booked 
Lignasan are now common practices at progres- tion. There is also the possibility that moldy their first order, this being for 500,000 feet of 
sive mills throughout the United States. wood may also contain decay, since the condi- kiln dried and surfaced alder lumber in 1-, 1%-, 

There are a number of wood-staining fungi, tions which promote the growth of true molds 172- and 2-inch widths. This lumber is to be 
producing a wide range of color effects, but by are also conducive to the development of wood- shipped to San Francisco and Los Angeles mar- 
far the most important from an economic point destroying fungi. kets, for manufacture into furniture. In addi- 
of view are those that cause the so-called blue Until the introduction of mold and stain pre- tion to marketing its lumber, the company also 
stain of various hardwoods and softwoods. The vention treatments, such as Dowicide and Lig- as contracted to sell its sawdust, for use in 
stain detracts from the appearance of the wood nasan, there was an annual loss of millions of Chicken houses, at 10 cents a sack. 


and naturally lowers the grade and price where, dollars to the lumber industry through de- 





as interior trim, door stock and window sash, grade. The cost of application of stain and New FreicHt Cars on order by the rail- 
it is to receive a natural finish, Unstained mold preventives as compared to the increased roads of this country at the beginning of 1938 
wood is also required for certain grades of  salability and higher price of treated lumber totaled 7,947, compared with 25,592 one year 


cooperage, box boards, veneer container stock, is inconsequential. ago. 
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Av AUMBY. 


% Mills of M. 

the 

DOUGLAR FIR - WEST COAST HEMLOCK 
Western Red Cedar MUMBY REPRESENTATIVES 


COLORADO & WYOMING: NEBRASKA: Proudfit- 
Henshaw, Ejlwanger-Mc- ioe Lumber Co., 


Lumber & Shingles — cxssoo(sgot Wese's«. 


NEW YORK: Armand F. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago Terri- Andrle. 259 Delaware 
Mumby Lumber Products stand owt ae Pe Sagas bo . 
high with dealers and builders Chicago; P. Paddock, Northwestern Minnesota: 
because of uncommon quality a Pa gg bggy Eve 
and unfailing reliability. The SOUTHEEN ILLINOIS "Libr. Co... 824 Spitzer 
lumber is cut from high-grade Hopkins Lumber Co., 1823 gag ne age 
timber, and the quality is sus- Louis. Mo. , + ad St.. Port Clinton, 


tained through scientific season- IOWA, MISSOURI, KAN- 80. DAKOTA: L. W. 
SAS, OKLAHOMA 


; ; i : Gun- Armin, Sioux Falls. 
ing, precise manufacturing and ww tseber Oe, Kens gta o ma = mH 
careful handling. Clean, bright, City, Mo. Gates ee he 
quality stock like this is easier, NORTHWESTERN IOWA ow uM , fiisotm, Ams: 
more profitable for you to sell. one ee oe en: Eastern New Merico. 
Note the list of Mumby Repre- Sioux City. UTAH — RB. W. Frank & 
sentatives. It will pay you to MINNESOTA: P. Hi. Bet- a 
write, ‘phone or wire the one Minneapolis: & Alvin WISCONSIN: < ¥, Krep- 
, i ceum g., -° 08, 
quirements. Straight and Mixe B | a 
Cars. MONTANA — BR. L. Hen- mah, Milan B. Sutliff 
nessy. Box 625, Billin Co., Ashland. 


MUMBY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


MILL A BORDEAUX, WASH. mt 


BORDEAUX, WASH MALONE, WASH 
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Congress Wrangles Over New Laws 
As Ship of State Wobbles Forward 


[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


Wasuincton, March 9.—Here we are again 
with the jolly business recession still’ tying the 
country in a knot, and nothing much being done 
in high quarters to break the log jam and give a 
clear “Go” signal to business, industry and the 
people in general. 

True, the President told his press conference 
last Friday that he is still clinging with de- 
termination to all major objectives of his New 
Deal program, and that the Ship of State is 
still on its course, aiming squarely at said ob- 
jectives. This declaration has been interpreted 
in various ways, some of them far from com- 
plimentary to Mr. Roosevelt and certain of his 
advisers. Some commentators even express 
wonder as to how the President can still be 
aiming squarely at the 1933 objectives when 
he tells the press that first he swung the helm 
of the Ship of State hard a-starboard to avoid 
winds that looked like they packed a dangerous 
inflationary blow, and later swung it hard a-port 
to avoid a storm that had a serious deflationary 
aspect. Anyhow, it is cheering to know that, 
so far as the major objectives were good, the 
Ship of State is still heading for them, even if 
its course had to be reversed in order to do 
so. Some cartoonists have even published cari- 
catures of the Ship of State still clinging to 
the deficit financing or red ink course, while 
swinging first one way and then another to 
take advantage of the variable winds. Others 
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A year ends with profit when it 
starts with a plan... 


“something” unforeseen 
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Unexpected credit losses are a 
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and wholesalers. Failure of one 
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have pictured that old vessel badly buffeted, 
even while the Presidential hand clings with 
determination to the helm. 


Small-Home Building May Bring Cheer 


So if you find yourself a bit confused about 
such matters, remember once more that the 
U. S. A. is still a big, rich country with a 
glorious history behind it and a wonderful 
future ahead. We have had a lot of economic 
upheavals but came through to go forward to 
bigger and better things—and will doubtless do 
so again, and yet again. So cheer up and see 
how many of those fine small homes you can 
build that folks of modest means have been 
waiting for. One of these days Old Sol will 
be shining as brightly as ever. 


Agree on Need for Reorganization, But— 


The legislative situation has improved 
markedly since the Senate sensibly decided to 
sidetrack the Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching 
bill and get to work on matters of vital im- 
portance that had been crying for attention. 
And remember, that august body has a way of 
shoving things along when controversial mat- 
ters are out of the way. Unfortunately for 
those who would like to see a spring adjourn- 
ment sine die, the Administration’s Government 
reorganization bill threatens to tie the Senate 
in somewhat of a knot, but nothing approaching 
the tangle developed over the anti-lynching bill 
or the famous court bill of last year. Many sen- 
ators sincerely see very real danger in giving 
the Chief Executive power to do virtually as he 
pleases in the way A reorganizing departments, 
bureaus, commissions and agencies. A lot of 
them are badly in need of reorganization be- 
yond doubt, but the fundamental objection runs 
against increasing the power of the Executive 
at the expense of the Congress. Some reorgani- 
zation bill is expected to get through. The 
pending measure has been modified so as to 
preserve the independence of certain quasi-judi- 
cial agencies, but other important changes must 
be made to appease senators who see grave dan- 
ger lurking in certain provisions still remain- 
ing in the bill as reported. One fundamental 
objection is that while designed to promote ad- 
ministrative efficiency, the bill promises no im- 
portant economies—no lightening of the load the 
taxpayer must bear. Some critics, like Senator 
Byrd (D-Va), who headed the original special 
committee appointed to survey the Government 
structure and recommend changes, argue that 
the Administration bill not only would not re- 
— Government costs, but actually increase 
them. 


Business Taxes Modified; Principle Upheld 


The ways and means committee of the House 
finally got out the much-heralded tax revision 
bill, modifying very considerably the corporate 
surplus earnings tax and the excess profits tax, 
but seeking at the same time to retain the “prin- 
ciple” of both. In brief, this means that the 
committee admits grave error was committed 
when these taxes were enacted, but finds it po- 
litically inexpedient to do away with them. The 
committee majority still cling to the belief that 
business somehow will manage to get back on 
its feet with the shackles loosened a bit. Busi- 
ness must look to the Senate for further modi- 
fication, for the House is likely to follow its 
committee recommendations pretty closely, even 
to the new idea of soaking the family-owned 
and closely-held corporations a little harder. It 
is possible the House will balk on the latter 
provision and at least force further easing of 
this proposed tax. 


Clashing Wage-Hour Bills Befog Solons 


Wage-and-hour legislation continues locked 
in the House committee on labor, and the at- 
mosphere around it is still very foggy. The 
President has put his “must” label on legisla- 
tion to put a floor under wages and a ceiling 
over working hours; but he is not demanding 
action at this session, although still hopeful it 
may come. Several clashing bills are pending 
before the committee, and, if members are con- 
fused in mind, we ordinary mortals can sym- 
pathize with them. Even if the committee finally 
agrees substantially on any one bill, there is no 
assurance that it will get through the House 
before final adjournment, especially since or- 
ganized labor is still far from agreement, in 
fact as far as ever before. 


TVA Squabble Dims Regional Planning 


Likewise the Administration regional planning 
bill—sometimes called the seven little T. V. A.’s 
bill—is still reposing in committee with the 
prospect of final action anything but bright. 
With the original TVA board engaging in a 
public fight and facing a thorough investiga- 
tion, it is not surprising that the enthusiasm for 
setting up regional planning boards to cover 
the entire country seems to be decidedly on the 
wane. 


LOW-COST FARM GROUP OF FIVE 
BUILDINGS IN STEEL FOR $2,000 


WasuHincron, D. C., March 7.— The Farm 
Security Administration has announced de- 
velopment of low-cost, all-steel prefabricated 
farm buildings, built in co-operation with the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., and erected near 
Greenbelt, Md., the quite expensive home com- 
munity built by the Rural Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, daddy of the FSA, in the palmy 
days of the Tugwell regime. This all-steel 
group, according to the announcement, was laid 
down at the site at a cost of approximately 
$2,000. It includes a 5-room house, small barn, 
smokehouse, poultry house and sanitary privy. 
The buildings were erected and exhibited re- 
cently to the public, large numbers of persons 
journeying to Greenbelt to give them the once 
over. The cost for the entire group, plus 
charges for erection, is so far below the unit 
cost of the original ‘Greenbelt homes as to in- 
dicate that Secretary Wallace, after taking over 
the RRA and calling it the FSA, has de- 
termined to make a wide swing in the direction 
of economy. 

This metal farmstead unit will be used as a 
sort of school for demonstration work in home 
economics and agricultural education. It natur- 
ally lacks much of the hominess of the houses 
and buildings to which most of us are ac- 
customed, and its appeal to the rank and file 
of home lovers in rural or other areas remains 
to be demonstrated. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACT AWARDS 


WasuincrTon, D. C., March 7.—Secretary of 
Labor Perkins has recently announced the 
award of contracts under the Walsh-Healey 
Act for products of sawmills and planing mills 
aggregating $424,042.62. In addition, a contract 
was awarded the W. D. Campbell Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the Procurement Division, 
U. S. Treasury, for wood desks aggregating 
$219,823. 

Awards for lumber and forest products in- 
cluded: San Juan Trading Co., San Juan, 
P. R., lumber for P. R. Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration, $14,588.72, to be furnished by 
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the C. W. Hemstead Lumber Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; Corps of Engineers, War Department, 
wood piles: Dant & Russell (Inc.), Portland, 
Ore., $20,588.50; Robinson Sales Corp., New 
Orleans, $13,365; Chapman & Dewey Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., $12,474; Daugherty Pil- 
ing Co., Cottage Grove, Ore., $11,689; Lake 
Superior Piling Co., Chicago, $14,518; W. J. 
Lichty, Eugene, Ore., $9,355.50; WPA, lumber: 
Burrus Land & Lumber Co., c/o J. B. Perry 
Lumber Co., New York City, $147,336.55; Wal- 
lace R. Post (Inc.), Rockville Centre, L. L, 
N. Y., $10,627; Williams & McKeithan Lumber 
Co., of Virginia (Inc.), Lynchburg, $11,458.75; 
Wallace R. Post, Rockville Centre, L. I., N. Y., 
$14,860.80; Hillcrest Lumber Co. (Inc.), Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., $14,124.75; same, $10,004.25; Cross 
Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $14,492.60; Daugherty Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Corps of Engineers, War Depart- 
ment, fir lumber, $10,619.80. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT LUMBER 
PURCHASES 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 7.—During the 
week ended March 3, the Procurement Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, awarded a contract 
to the Baltimore Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., 
for $153,452 covering lumber, under the terms 
of the Walsh-Healey Act. The same agency 
also recently awarded a contract for $17,450 
worth of lumber to the American Lumber 
Corp., Baltimore, and a third contract to the 
Acme Box Co. (Inc.), Baltimore, for $14,686 
worth of boxes. The Panama Canal placed 
with the Siegfried Olsen Shipping Co., San 
Francisco, a contract for $78,429.25 for timbers 
and molding. .The Corps of Engineers, War 
Department, awarded to the Mineralized-Cell 
Wood Preserving Co., Seattle, a contract for 
$12,575.90, covering wood piling. 


WILL EXHIBIT CONNECTORS AT 
RAILROAD MEETING 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—The Timber Engi- 
neering Co., subsidiary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in accordance with 
past practice, will again this year have an ex- 
hibit on display at the International Amphi- 
theater in Chicago when the National Railway 
Appliances Association holds its annual meeting 
March 14 to 17. The meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the annual gathering of the 
American Railway Engineering Association. 
The exhibit will include models of TECO 
joints, photographs of jobs done and under 
construction, listings of twenty-four railroads 
that have used and are using TECO connec- 
tors, etc. 

Out of 104 forest lookout towers awarded to 
contractors by the U. S. Forest Service in 
1937, 101 were awarded to timber, a pretty 
bang up score. Competitive bids on several 
lettings of forest lookout towers last year and 
so far in 1938 Have shown consistently lower 
prices for timber connector than for other typés 
of structures. The prices on timber structures 
have been as low as 75 or 80 percent of those 
on other types. 


GAIN OF 129 PERCENT SHOWN BY 
JANUARY RESIDENTIAL PERMITS; 
COMPARED WITH 1937 


Wasurncton, D. C., March 9.—The value of 
buildings for which permits were issued in 
January showed a decided rise, both as com- 
pared with December and as compared with 
January, 1937, according to an announcement 
by Secretary of Labor Perkins. Said the Sec- 
retary: 


While the increase was most marked in 
New York City, other sections of the country 
showed an improvement, The most important 
gains were in residential construction. Cities 
in five of the nine geographic divisions 
showed a rise in permits for new residential 
construction as compared with December, and 
three reported gains as compared with a 
year ago. 

Reports from principal cities indicate that, 
measured by the value of permits issued, the 
total volume of all types of building con- 
struction for which permits were issued dur- 
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ing January, 1938, was 15 percent greater 
than in December, and 79 percent greater 
than in the corresponding month of 1937. 


The value of residential buildings for which 
permits were issued in January showed a 
gain of 53 percent compared with December. 
While this increase was most marked in 
cities having a population of a half million 
and over, due to the large gain in New York 
City, gains were also shown by cities hav- 
ing a population of between 100,000 and 500,- 
000, and between 50,000 and 100,000. 


The value of new non-residential buildings 
and the value of additions, alterations and 
repairs to existing buildings were 13 percent 
lower than in December. 


Comparing January, 1938, with the corre- 
sponding month of 1937, the value of resi- 
dential buildings registered an increase of 
129 percent, non-residential buildings a gain 
of 65 percent, and additions, alterations and 
repairs to existing buildings a rise of 4 per- 
cent. 
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Joint Meeting of Hardwood Clubs 


SUFFOLK, Va., March 8.—The regular March 
meeting of the Carolina-Virginia Hardwood 
Club has been cancelled. The next meeting of 
the Club will be held at the De Soto Hotel, 
Savannah, Ga., at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 26. 

The Southeastern Hardwood Club will hold 
its regular meeting at the same time. At 1 
a. m. the two clubs will meet together for 
luncheon, and thereafter the meeting will be 
open to all saw mill operators in attendance. 

John W. McClure, of Chicago, Secretary of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, is 
expected to address this meeting. 

An entertainment committee, composed of 
Georgia lumbermen, headed by Hobart L. Man- 
ley, has been organized. 

The new president, V. A. Miller, is anxious 
to have a full attendance at this meeting. 
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At Utah Convention 


Housing Plays a Star Part--Cost, 
Selling, FHA Loans Considered 


Satt Lake City, Utran, March 7.—The 
lumberman as a major factor in leading the 
country out of the present recession was the 
keynote of numerous addresses given before 
the thirteenth annual convention of the Utah 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Friday and Satur- 
day, March 4 and 5, at the Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

President Elliott Johnson, Ephraim, keynoted 
the trend of thought before the largest attend- 
ance of lumber dealers yet. to assemble in a 
Utah convention, attended also by State execu- 
tives of the FHA who brought to the dealers 
a detailed explanation of the Government’s part 
in promoting a program of construction. 
“Prices for lumber and building materials, and 
financing made possible through the revised 
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program of the FHA,” he said, “are conducive 
to an enlarged program of building construc- 
tion, especially of low priced homes.” 


Home Building Costs Not High 


Proof that lumber prices have not been 
unduly increased was given by President John- 
son in his opening address, and he likewise 
praised advances made by lumber dealers in 
grading and branding their products and other- 
wise elevating the code of business ethics in 
the profession. “Construction of frame homes, 
offering the maximum of economy, livability 
and attractiveness, is the answer of lumbermen 
to the contemplated prefabricated homes,” Pres- 
ident Johnson said. He gave the following 
comparison of construction prices for the low 
cost homes during recent years: 1926, $1337; 
1927, $1308; 1928, $1303; 1929, $1290; 1930, 
$1217; 1931, $1135, and 1937, $1304. 


Taxation Blamed for Business Troubles 


G. A. Marr, Salt Lake City attorney, scath- 
ingly denounced present tax rates and ten- 
dencies in the second speech of the opening ses- 
sion, talking on the subject of taxes as applied 
to business. Warning his audience that his 
remarks might not be pleasant, Attorney Marr 
said, “We need look no further than taxes for 
the cause of the business recession. Every dol- 
lar collected in taxes subtracts from the abil- 
ity to produce and narrows the base upon which 
taxes may be collected.” 


Mr. Marr claimed that taxes collected by 
the State of Utah are almost three times as 
much as in 1918, while the population and 
income have remained practically the same. As 
an example of the increased burdens of taxation 
in National, State and local government, he re- 
counted that in 1927 the Curtis Publishing Co. 
filed fourteen tax returns that cost $850 to 
prepare. In 1937 this company filed about 
44,500 tax returns, the cost of preparing 
amounting to $21,000. He compared this with 
the company’s returns in Canada, which in 1927 
and also in 1937, consisted of one return. 

Interesting sidelights on State income taxes 
were given by W. W. Dansie, of the State tax 
commission, who admitted the complexity of 
present day tax returns for the average busi- 
ness man and assured his listeners of the State’s 
co-operation in the preparation of such reports. 

Mr. Dansie traced the tax program from the 
time of its revision in 1929 and explained 
the present license tax on business as based on 
the present net income rather than on the 
former basis of capital stock. Such basis of 
taxation includes a wider classification of 
business, with fewer exemptions, and results 
in Utah having slightly lower taxes than most 
States, Mr. Dansie declared. 

A. M. Ferro, of the legal department of the 
State unemployment compensation division, gave 
a general description of the State law, explain- 
ing its benefit procedure and advising as to 
changes in reports demanded by the depart- 
ment during the second year of administration. 
He then conducted an open discussion of ques- 
tions arising in the minds of the association 
members. 

Arden E. Dresser, Salt Lake City lumber- 
man, conducted the concluding open forum on 
tax problems and advised members of the de- 
tails associated with compiling the State inven- 
tory law report. 


FHA Program Discussed 


Morning and afternoon sessions of the second 
day drew even larger attendance when associa- 
tion members gathered to hear FHA execu- 
tives give an uptodate version of the govern- 
ment’s part in promoting an increased building 
program, especially in the construction of low 
priced homes. 

“FHA—Uptodate” was the subject of a gen- 
eral discussion led by Franklin D. Richards, 
State director of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

“The FHA is vitally concerned with the 
stability of the mortgage market as well as co- 
operating with applicants for construction and 
reconstruction loans,” Mr. Richards said. He 
advised the dealers that the new Federal hous- 
ing program is nothing more than the old pro- 
gram amended and brought up to date, and 
explained changes which he termed vital to the 
administration of a great and far reaching pro- 
gram. “The new program answers a crying 
need for adequate housing in the lower income 
group, allowing reduced financing charges, 
smaller monthly payments and smaller down 
payments,” Mr. Richards said. 

The speaker reported that the State FHA 
department, while handling a comparatively 
larger number of loans per capita, still had, 
during the past year, turned down $781,000 in 
applications that had been approved by lending 
institutions. He gave this information as proof 


that the department had a far seeing policy of . 


protecting the applicant and the mortgage holder 
alike. He explained the three classifications 
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of loans now being made by the department, 
the first including repairs and improvements 
that have a maximum of $10,000, with privileges 
extended five years at five percent discount; 
the second including new structures, exclusive 
of commercial buildings, maximum loan $2,500 
for five percent discount, and the third class 
of purely residential structures in the lower 
income class, with a maximum loan of $2,500 
for ten years at three and one-half percent dis- 
count. The administration is also working on 
the details for farm home construction loans, 
details of which the department is expecting 
to receive within a short time. 

Mr. Richards said that the new legislation 
eliminates loans for pure equipment but still 
allows the inclusion of products allied with 
modernization of houses, such as stokers, air 
conditioning and facilities considered a part of 
the structure. He advised of other changes, 
including combination loans, an increase from 
80 to 90 percent of values and an extended 
time of loans at a reduced service charge, espe- 
cially in the lower income group. He said 
that while his office was allowed to approve 
loans in the rental housing classification to the 
extent of $5,000,000, it is unlikely that Utah 
will be concerned with anything more than 
section 210, which allows loans from $16,000 
to $200,000 for apartment houses and group 
dwellings that are covered by blanket mort- 
gages and all of which are allowed to the extent 
of 80 percent of the valuation. 


Advises Care in Construction Plans 

Stanley C. Nelson of the cost department of 
FHA spoke on the department’s limitations and 
requirements as concerned with building mate- 
rials and construction plans. He advised the 
dealers to guard closely plans of customers in 
construction, so as to avoid any later 
alterations in compliance with FHA regula- 
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tions, and likewise assure better construction 
of homes of lasting qualities. 

The handling of applications in the under- 
writing department was traced by Lewis W. 
Sowles, chief underwriter for FHA. Sound 
application of underwriting principles has re- 
sulted in a record that not only assures the 
home owner of security of investment, but also 
protects the investor in long-time loans, Mr. 
Sowles declared. 

Approval of the FHA for construction loans 
is facilitated by the underwriting department, 
the average investigation taking approximately 
four days, Mr. Sowles explained. He said the 
department is concerned with both the physical 
and economic life of property, and that each 
application follows a routine consisting of a 
preliminary examination, processing, including 


| the study of construction by the architectural 


department, valuation department and investiga- 
tion by the credit department. All applications 
are either rejected or approved within a period 
of 15 days, the limit set by the administration, 
he concluded. 

The final business session Saturday afternoon 
was conducted by W. W. Anderson, Salt Lake 
City dealer, who introduced W. C. Bell, man- 
aging director, Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Bell said that he believed the preceding 
speakers had adequately stated and answered 
most of the questions of lumbermen, leaving 
for answer only the question of “how to ob- 
tain customers.” 


Materials Dealer Starts Ball Rolling 


“The Chamber of Commerce in any city 
should ring a bell three times when a lumber 
dealer sells a bill of goods,” Mr. Bell declared. 
“The initial sale by the lumberman is the be- 
ginning of a series of merchandising events 


| that are tremendously important to the whole 
+ community, such an instance generally resulting 
} in business for the architect, contractor, build- 
_ ing supplies dealer, equipment and innumerable 
' other agencies, not to exclude taxing units that 


concern the operation of government, all of 
which play a major part in American life 


today.” 


The retailer is tremendously important in 
any community, Mr. Bell claimed, and ethical 
agreements for the distribution of products as 
fostered by associations will result in benefits 
both to the members and the communities in 
which they reside. He drew attention to ad- 
vances made in that respect through the co- 
operation of manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer. 


Dealer Must Give Public Cost Facts 


Mr. Bell stated that in answer to rumors 
that building costs had gone up, the dealer 
should advise the public of the truth that an 
increase in the price of one article was not to 
be taken as an index that all items of construc- 
tion had advanced in price. He drew attention 
to the fact that labor is responsible for the 
greatest part of increased construction costs, 
and that even so, a 25 percent increase in the 
price of home construction would only reflect 
a five percent increase in the cost of lumber. 

Mr. Bell described a display of model houses 
that is being fostered by lumbermen’s associa- 
tions in programs to stimulate the industry and 
advised the Utah dealers to do all possible 
work in the promotion of the low-cost housing 
program. 

At the invitation of the association, Ray H. 
Butler, secretary of the Utah Retail Dealers’ 
Association, requested the lumbermen to sup- 
port that organization’s fight against the new 
State legislation requiring monthly reports of 
inventories as a basis of taxation. The con- 
vention passed a resolution approving the stand 
against this enactment. 


Officers Are Chosen 


Elmer L. Burton, of Ogden, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for 1938 and other 
officers were chosen as follows: 


haa Vice President—A, G. Peterson, Spring- 
Ville, 
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2nd Vice President—Lowe Ashton, Heber 
City. 


Treasurer—C, N. Sargent, Salt Lake City. 


Advisory Council—Harold P. Anderson, 
Salt Lake City; W. W. Anderson, Ogden; John 
O. Beesley, Provo; Ray H. Biele, Salt Lake 
City; George C. Chase, Payson; R. L. Irvine, 
Salt Lake City; Charles Ledger, Helper; Don- 
eld KE. Smith, Logan; Hyrum B. Wheelwright, 
Ogden. 


The thirteenth annual convention was con- 
cluded Saturday night with a dinner dance in 
the Hotel Utah ballroom, at which the members 
were entertained with a floor show and ex- 
temporaneous talks by visiting members. 





A RECENT survey shows that there are 117,- 
868,000 posts in use ift Michigan at the present 
time, of which about 55.5 percent are of white 
cedar ; 7.2 percent of steel, and the rest of oak, 
aspen, elm, tamarack and miscellaneous woods. 


61 
Celebrates 75th Anniversary 


Eureka, Cauir., March 5.—The Dolbeer & 
Carson Lumber Co., here, oldest of all the Cali- 
fornia redwood manufacturers, celebrated in 
February, 1938, its 75th anniversary. No other 
lumber company on the Pacific Coast possesses 
the record of consecutive operation under the 
management of one family, and only a few 
industries or commercial enterprises of any na- 
ture in the West have a longer record. Opera- 
tion of the company is still in the second gen- 
eration of the Carson family, with J. M. Car- 
son, eldest son of the founder, William Carson, 
as president. While ranking as the oldest com- 
pany in the West Coast lumber industry, Dol- 
beer & Carson is at the same time one of the 
most modern, with an all-electric sawmill and 
manufacturing plant, complete shipping facili- 
ties for ocean-going freighters and railroads, 
as well as a notable stand of the finest Cali- 
fornia redwood timber. 
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Since 1879 


have been manufacturing 


LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Through all these 59 years the ESSCO organization has kept 
pace with progress in manufacturing and in dealer-serving. 
ESSCO Lumber, cut from virgin timber, is refined and perfected 
by modern methods of seasoning and milling. ESSCO Prod- 
ucts have the extra quality that comes of extra care and skill 
in production. They satisfy your most particular customers 
and build good trade for you. 
these time-tested quality products? 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
YOUR ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
aa ESSCO HARDWOODS ~~ 
| | WRITE ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALEs CO. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


O Mills 


of superior quality 


Why not stock up now with 


OAK FLOORING 
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Virginia Dealers Plan to Share 
In Promotion of New Building 


RicHMonpb, VA., March 7.—Active co-opera- 
tion in home building promotion under the pro- 
visions of the revised National Housing Act 
and support of the National Small Homes 
Demonstration were pledged by members of 
the Virginia Building Material Association at 
the twelfth annual meeting the organization held 
here Feb. 23, 24 and 25. 

The usual procedure has been to hold the 
annual meeting on Friday and Saturday. How- 
ever, at the suggestion of several members of 
the association, this year’s meeting was staged 
on Thursday and Friday and the change defi- 
nitely proved its value in increasing the at- 
tendance, 

Dual representation at the convention was 
encouraged by Harris Mitchell, secretary-man- 
ager and twenty-eight companies met or ex- 
ceeded this request. These companies and their 
attendance number follow: 

Barnes Lumber Corp., Charlottesville, 
three; W. H. Boze Lumber Co., Richmond, 
three; Builders Supply Co., Rich Creek, three; 
Charlottesville Lumber Co., Charlottesville, 
two; Economy Lumber Co., Christiansburg, 
two; Exchange Lumber Co., Roanoke, two; 
Farmville Manufacturing Co., Farmville, 
three; E. W. Godwin’s Sons, Wilmington, 
N. C., four; Hughes Lumber Co., Richmond, 
two; S. C. Lamberth & Bros., White Marsh, 
two; Massey Builders Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond, two; Miller Mfg. Co., Richmond, four; 
Murphy & Ames (Inc.), Arlington, four; C. B. 
Nettleton (Inc.), Covington, two; New River 
Lumber Co., Narrows, two; Orange Lumber 
Co., Orange, two; Portsmouth Lumber Corp., 
Portsmouth, two; Radford Coal & Lumber 
Co., Radford, two: Ruffin & Payne (Inc.), 
Richmond, six; Sitterding-Carneal-Davis Co., 
Richmond, three; Stone-Tile & Supply Co., 
Roanoke, two; Sydnor-Howey Co., Richmond, 
three; Tappahannock Supply Co., Tappahan- 
nock, two; A. E. Tate Lumber Co., Richmond, 
three; Wallace & Herring, Alexandria, two; 
Waterfront Lumber & Shipceiling Corp., New- 
port News, two; Williamsburg Coal Co., Wil- 
liamsburg, two; York Supply Co., West 
Point, two. 


Registration at the meeting exceeded 300 
lumber and building material dealers and as- 
sociate members of the association which group 
includes manufacturers, jobbers and whole- 
salers. Qualified speakers covered industry ac- 
tivities of current interest and manufacturers’ 
displays at the convention hotel proved to be a 
veritable building exposition. 


Officers and Directors 


Officers and directors elected for the ensuing 
year are: 

President—Christian Weaver, Weaver Bros. 
(Inc.,) Newport News 

Vice Presidents—L. C. Smith, L. C. Smith, 
(Inc.,) Clarendon; M. A. Hassinger, Bristol 
Builders Supply Co., Bristol; C. B. Nettleton, 
C. B. Nettleton (Inc.,) Covington; Edgar M. 
Young, Fredericksburg 

Treasurer—S. T. Massey, 
Supply Corp., Richmond 

Secretary-Manager—Harris Mitchell, 
mond 

Directors—Edward M. Hardy, Fuel, Feed & 
Building Supplies Corp., Virginia Beach; 
Harry B. Catt, Miller Lumber Co., Staunton; 
J. C. Bosang, Pulaski Lumber Co., Pulaski; 
Henry P. Ames, Murphy & Ames, (Inc.,) Ar- 
lington; S. L. Burrough, Tappahannock Sup- 
Ply Co., Tappahannock; R. M. Felton, Bos- 
ton Lumber & Builders Corp., South Boston; 
C. L. Fletcher, Clinchfield Lumber & Supply 
Co., St. Paul; R. A. Slaughter, R. F. Slaugh- 
ter Lumber Corp., Phoebus; B. T. Taylor, IJr., 
Taylor Manufacturing Co., Farmville; R. C. 
Vaden, R. C. Vaden Supply Co., Gretna; D. P. 
Wood, D. P. Wood & Co., Warrenton; H. J. 
McCaffrey, Exchange Lumber Co., Roanoke. 


A pre-convention “clinic” was held for early 


Massey Builders 


Rich- 





dealer arrivals Feb. 23 and the associate mem- 
bers staged the past presidents’ dinner on that 
evening. The opening session was called to 
order Feb. 24 by President Euclid M. Han- 
bury, Portsmouth Lumber Corp., Portsmouth, 
to hear an address of welcome by Robert C. 
Hagan, Jr., president of the Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Interesting Profit Percentages 


Harris Mitchell, secretary-manager, read an 
analysis based on the reports of eighteen Vir- 
ginia dealers which showed aggregate 1937 
sales as $3,748,314.63; gross profits, $1,060,- 
487.07 ; expenses, $795,910.19; net profits, $264,- 
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576.88 or 7 percent. A commercial report on 
more than 700 dealers showed them making a 
net profit of 2.8 percent in 1937. 

The following comparative data were also 
read: 


Smallest J-M Re- 
Va. 18 Va. port 590 
Dealer Dealers Dealers 
Percentage of (1) (2) (3), 
Gross Profits 26.75 28.3 28.5 
Percentage of 
MZPONSe ....... 20.2 23.5 22 
Percentage of 
Net Prom ..... 6.55 7 7 
Percentage of In- 
crease over 1936 
Ec ob Be ko 20 9.4 22 
Rate of Turnover 4 4.75 3.75 


In explanation of the data, Secretary Mi® 
chell said: “The figures in column 3 are those 
developed from the reports submitted by 590 
dealers at recent Johns-Manville clinics. Fig- 
ures in column 2 represent the average for 
the 18 Virginia dealers who turned in oper- 
ating statements for 1937. In this connec- 
tion, the only way we can account for the 
disparity between the 9.4 percent increase 
of sales by Virginia dealers in 1937 over 
1936, as against the 22 percent increase re- 
ported by Johns-Manville, is that some of 
our dealers showed increases as small as 2 
percent. Figures in column 1 pertain to 
the report of our smallest dealer. His 1937 
volume was $50,356.92 and his report is 
shown to illustrate how consistent his aver- 
ages are with other Virginia dealers as well 
as those reporting throughout the entire 
United States. 


W. F. Liebenow, J. W. Masters, (Inc.,) 
Fredericksburg, councillor to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, discussed the activi- 


ties of the National group and expressed the 
opinion that labor laws should be enacted to 
protect the interests of employees, employers 
and the public. He also spoke of the increas- 
ing demand for government economy and ad- 
justment of revenue measures. 

An optimistic note for increasing business in 
the building field was sounded by Frank Mc- 
Neill, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. Mr. 
McNeill’s extensive contacts from _ recent 
months of travel engendered his opinion that 
“oreen lights” are ahead. He also detailed 
many of the uses of Insulux glass block in 
home, office and factory construction. 

“Lumber and Sound Construction” was the 
topic of an address by Hal B. Alston, eastern 
manager of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion. He urged the use of proper specifications 
for frame construction. 


Condemns False Propaganda 


Joe Sanders, Jr., The Insulite Co., Minne- 
apolis, derided false propaganda as being re- 
sponsible for the cry of high building costs 
and suggested that each dealer start a “local” 
campaign telling the facts about building costs 
and values to overcome the indecision now pres- 
ent in the minds of prospective builders. 

A. O. Eberhart, of the FHA, Washington, 
D. C., a former governor of Minnesota, cited 
the National Mortgage Association amendment 
to the Housing Act as a means to stimulate 
the sale of insured mortgages and _ increase 
the demand. He pointed out that the selling 
and building of modern homes entail mer- 
chandising along new lines—selling comfort, 
convenience and beauty as well as durability 
and adaptation of new developments and de- 
signs; that it is the dealer’s responsibility to 
his community and to his own business to com- 
bine home building interests for these purposes; 
that the amount of business which can be se- 
cured depends entirely upon the ability of the 
dealer’s efforts. 


Packaged House Is the Answer 


Col. A. F. H. Scott, New York City, dis- 
cussed the National Small Homes Demonstra- 
tion program for 1938. “Low cost housing,” 
he said, “is the key to today’s mass residen- 
tial market. This must be the packaged home 
—complete—with a price tag hanging on the 
door so that it may be sold in the dealer's 
office at so much down and so much per month. 

“The packaged home has less sales resist- 
ance, can be built cheaper because of standard- 
ized plans and approved specifications and it 
will provide business requiring the use of black 
ink at the end of the year. You must build 
these packaged houses, of necessity also, be- 
cause if dealers fail to the Government will 
undoubtedly step in.” 

N. B. Morrell, Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia, out- 
lined the continuous program of insurance com- 
panies to offer service, security and savings 
for units in the lumber and building material 
industry. 

Other convention speakers included W. W. 
Woodbridge, Red Cedar Shingle Bureat, 
Seattle; John Twohy, II, Ready Mixed Corp. 
Norfolk; J. P. Quarles. FHA, Richmond: J. 
B. Wand, Jacksonville, Fla., treasurer, Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association; J. A. Hagat 
Roberts & Hagan, (Inc.,) Norfolk; John S. 
Davenport, III, Richmond attorney who out- 
lined mechanic’s lien procedure in Virginia. 

Resolutions, unanimously approved, protested 
against the proposed increase in freight rates 
on lumber and building materials ; asked amend- 
ment of the undistributed profits tax law: 
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pledged support to the FHA and the National 
Small Homes Demonstration. 


Entertainment and Prizes 


The annual banquet and dance were held the 
evening of Feb. 24. The first attendance prize 
was won by W. C. Brooks, Tappahannock. 
Other prize winners were Frank Johnstone, 
A. B. Downing, J. O. Robertson and Philip 
Hittig. The Harbor Sales Co., Baltimore, was 
awarded a silver cup for the best exhibit. Win- 
ners of additional merit cups were: Barnes 
Lumber Co., Charlottesville, Va.; Huttig Sash 
& Door Co.; Johns-Manville Sales Corp.; Ma- 
sonite Corp.; Celotex Corp. 
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Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Feb. 26 totaled 1,047,720 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 52,131 cars (a decrease of 981 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Feb. 12); grain, 61,989 cars; livestock, 22,633 
cars; coal, 204,294 cars; coke, 10,556 cars; ore, 
14,978 cars; merchandise, 281,882 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 399,257 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Feb. 26 show a decrease 
of 60,011 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Feb, 12. 


Douglas Fir Exporters Study 
Market Prospects 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 5.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Douglas Fir 
Export Co. was held here Feb. 24 at the offices 
of the company. It was the consensus that 1937 
had been a fairly satisfactory year despite un- 
favorable conditions which existed in the prin- 
cipal export markets. 

L. E. Force, who was re-elected president and 
general manager, stated that it is impossible to 
forecast prospective business for this year, par- 
ticularly so because of the unrest of markets 
due to war and political intrigue. He also said: 

During the current year trade agreements 
should be concluded which will benefit our 
export outlets, the most important being with 
the United Kingdom, Newfoundland and the 
British Colonial Empire. In terms of 1929 
export, there is 82 percent of our lumber ex- 
port still awaiting reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, Developments in the trade agree- 
ment program hold promise for the removal 





L. E. FORCE, 
Seattle; 
Re-elected President 


E. W. DEMAREST, 
Tacoma; 
Chairman of Board 


of barriers and discriminations existing in 
some of the British Empire markets. 


Summary of Export Markets 


Principal export markets were cited by Presi- 
oe Force and conditions summarized as fol- 
Ows: 


United Kingdom: Continued prosperity in 
seneral industry is expected to offset the 
falling off in house building and lumber con- 
sumption, The Timber Development Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., London, reports market success 
In the advocacy of timber houses and it is 
hoped that the building of wood houses will 
be considerably encouraged and definitely es- 
tablished. 

Japan: The estimated quantity of logs and 
Sawn lumber required for 1938, as reported 
by the -American Lumber Importers Associa- 
tion, is 422,829,000 feet, of which 190,000,000 
feet is sawn lumber. The average consump- 
lion for the last three years has been 558,- 


Mills, Seattle; 


897,000 feet, of which the average sawn lum- 
ber was 235,000,000 feet. 

China: Unquestionably, there will be a 
demand when the present situation has 
cleared; however, the demand and promptness 
of same will depend on the duration of the 
present conflict. 

Australia: Opened the year overstocked. 
E’stimates are, there was enough imported 
lumber to last until the middle of the year 
and further purchases are not expected for 
earlier loading than April. The consumption 
for the year is expected to be maintained. 
Home building is very active, as there is a 
shortage of suitable housing at a rental 
within the means of those who are on a 
basic wage. Government legislation for 
home building leads those in the timber in- 
dustry to believe demand will be maintained 
by this class of construction and will offset 
the decline in other city building. 


To Attend Treaty Hearing 


President Force, Col. W. B. Greeley, secre- 
tary-manager West Coast Lumbermens Asso- 
ciation, E. W. Demarest, chairman of the board 
of directors of the company and H. B. Herber 
were designated to represent Douglas fir ex- 
porters at a public hearing on the British- 
American trade treaty to be held in Washington 
March 14. 

Officers and Trustees 


Officers for the ensuing year, in addition to 
President Force, include: J. H. Bloedel and 
M. C. Woodard, vice presidents; F. G. Griggs, 
honorary chairman of the board (Maj. Griggs 
died since his appointment to this office) ; E. W. 
Demarest, chairman of the board; W. A. Whit- 
man, secretary-treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee, besides Chairman Demarest, has for its 
members Corydon Wagner, Clyde Walton, Geo. 
T. Gerlinger and M. C. Woodard. 

Trustees of the company are: 

J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber 
E. W. Demarest, Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., Tacoma; Theo. Dichter, 
Prouty Lumber & Box Co., Warrenton, Ore.; 
Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma; 
Wm. Donovan, Donovan Lumber Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash.; Corydon Wagner, St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma; L. E. Force, 
Douglas Fir Export Co., Seattle; Geo. T. Ger- 
linger, Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Port- 
land; G. Arch Kingsley, Kingsley Lumber Co., 
Portland; C. H. Kreienbaum, Simpson Logging 
Co., Shelton, Wash.; E. C. Stone, Stimson Mill 
Co., Seattle; Clyde Walton, Walton Lumber 
Co., Everett, Wash.; C. H. Watzek, Crossett 
Western Co., Wauna, Ore.; C. lL. Wheeler, 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco; M. C. Woodard, Westport Lumber Co., 
Portland. 


Port Movement Sets Record 


Newark, N. J., March 7.—Increased activity 
in New Jersey lumber shipping was reported 
here recently by the Port Newark Independent 
Terminals (Inc.). Waterborne lumber receipts 
at Port Newark in January totalled 7,858,403 
board feet, believed to be a new high. Total 
lumber transportation by steamer, railroad 
freight and truck totalled 17,762,499 board feet. 
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ALAMOGORDO, - NEW MEXICO 


Deuglas Fir 
White Fir 
Top quality Lumber and Lumber Products of 
careful manufacture . . . BOX SHOOK and 
CRATES. Here’s a timber supply of more 
than 1% billion feet. Fir grown at high alti- 
a especially suitable for construction work. 


A modern mill and more than 41 years’ experi- 
ence in giving satisfactory service to lumber 


buyers in all parts of the country. Let us 
>» quote on your requirements. Ps 


ROSEMARY PINE 


FOR oy 
Lumber 2 DEPEND 


ADAMS- 
EDGAR 


You and your customers can 
have fullest confidence in 
the satisfying quality of 

ams-Edgar Products of 
Rosemary Pine. This better 
lumber, soft-textured, ex- 
pertly manufactured, will 
help you win trade and eam 
bigger profits. Our large 
stocks insure quick deliver- 
ies. Let us prove that our 
service is superior. Today, 
order a Mixed Car. Choose 
from this assortment: 












































PINE TRIM. 
MOULDINGS, 
FLOORING, 
CEILING, 
FINISH, 
SIDING, 
AIR-DRIED 
BOARDS, 
SHIPLAP. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


March 18—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


March 22-23—Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. An- 
nual. 

March 23-25—Southern Lumber and Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Regional convention and exhibit. 


March 23-25—Southern Pine Associatign, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. Annual. 

March 24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. Annual. 


March 31—National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington Athletic Club, Seattle, Wash. Confer- 
ence of producers, distributors, and users, for 
revision of the Commercial Standard for Wood 
Shingles. 










_ NORTHERN WOODS | 


ee 


WL 


AND BIRCH 


FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&>IWWwWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MAMNYFAoO TYRE R S 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


| 














ALL NORTHERN 


HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring. Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 

MIXED CARS 


Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 
MAPLE FLOORING 
Michigan Hard Maple 
BROWN DIMENSION CO. 
MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 


YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN _ 















































April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. Annual. 


April 14—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, Dunn Hotel, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Annual, 


April 28—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


April 21-22—Georgia Forestry Association, Valdosta, 
Ga. Annual. 


April 22-23—Northern California Lumbermen, Oak- 
land. Sixth Annual Reveille sponsored by East 
Bay Hoo-Hoo Club. 


April 28-30—Pacific Coast Wholesale Hardwood 
Distributors Association, Del Monte Hotel, Del 
Monte, Calif. Annual. 


May 2-5—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


May 14-22—National House and Garden Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago. Annual home show. 


May 19-20—Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, Ma- 
sonic Temple, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


25-26—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 


June 9-10—National Association of 
Lumber. Salesmen, Netherlands-Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 


May 


Commission 
Hotel. 


June 9-10—Forest Products Sales Congress, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. Annual. 





Conference for Revision of Wood 
Shingle Standards 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March 8.—Announce- 
ment is made by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards of a conference to be held in Seattle, 
Wash., at the Washington Athletic Club, be- 
ginning at 9 a..m., Thursday, March 31, for the 
revision of the Commercial Standards for Wood 
Shingles. All producers, distributors and users 
of wood shingles are invited to be present. 
The official announcement states that: 

The grading standards established in 1931 by 
the shingle industry in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Standards have been the guide for 
the manufacture and certification of No. 1 
grade shingles since that time, and concentra- 
tion on the production of better wood singles 
has met with a very gratifying consumer ac- 
ceptance. 

No major changes are contemplated in the 
rules for No. 1 grade, and the chief reason 
for revision of the standards is to extend the 
benefits of labeling and certification to No. 2 
and No. 3 shingles under present grading prac- 
tices. 

These shingles have a very definite place in 
the construction field, and with the growing 
tendency for the specification of grade-marked 
materials, as stimulated by the Federal Housing 
Administration and other agencies, it is felt that 
the industry and the buying public alike will 
be benefited by the inclusion of all grades within 
the shingle standards. 

Any persons who have objections to, or 
who wish to offer criticism of, the proposed 
grading rules are requested to express same 
at the above conference. The hope is ex- 
pressed by Harry H. Steidle, of the division 
of trade standards, that the proposed revision 
of the commercial standard grading rules may 
be adjusted, so far as practicable, to meet the 
desires of all those directly concerned. 





Coast Hardwood Wholesalers 
Announce 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 5.—The Pa- 
cific Coast Wholesale Hardwood Distributors 
Association will hold its annual meeting at Del 
Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Calif., April 28-30. 
Officers of the association are Frank J. Con- 
nolly, Western Hardwood Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, president; P. R. Kahn, Forsyth Hard- 
wood Co., San Francisco, vice president, and 
C. R. Taenzer, American Hardwood Co., Los 
Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 


Paths of Southern Dealers to 
Converge at Atlanta on 
March 23-25 


ATLANTA, GA., March 7.—“Be wise, conven- 
tionize” is the invitation being broadcast for 
the rezional convention of Southern Lumber & 
Builders Supply Dealers to be held here March 
23, 24 and 25 at the Atlanta Biltmore. Dealers 
from eight Southern States are co-operating 
to make the meeting the most profitable con- 
vention ever staged in the South. A majority 
of the business sessions will be reserved for 
open forum discussions, the principal speakers 
are to be successful lumber and building mate- 
rial dealers and it is expected that the manufac- 
turers’ exhibits will offer the latest materials 
and developments in home construction. 

In addition to Don Campbell, Lebanon, Ky., 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association and Bruce A. Wilson, FHA di- 
rector of education, Washington, D. C., other 
industry speakers will be: 

Frank Wilson, president, Atlanta Lumber 
& Builders Supply Dealers’ Association; F. 
Lisle Peters, president, Louisiana Retail 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; Medford E. Leake, president, Mis- 
sissippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; 
H. O. Bernard, president, Alabama Building 
Material Institute; Paul B. Carr, president, 
Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association; Fred R. Stair, national di- 
rector of the same association; R. S. Kirby, 
president, Carolina Lumber & Builders Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association; Robert S. Bechtel- 
heimer, president, Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association. 


All inquiries or communications regarding 
the convention should be addressed to Joseph G. 
Rowell, Secretary, Convention Committee, 423 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala. 





Forest Products Sales Congresss Wil 
Be Held June 9-10 


CINCINNATI, Onto, March 7.—The fourth 
Forest Products Sales Congress will be held in 
Cincinnati June 9 and 10. Plans and program 
are being formulated for a gathering of manu- 
facturers of every species of wood that is 
manufactured into lumber and sold in quantity. 
Outstanding manufacturers and executives of 
associations will discuss the needs of their or- 
ganizations. / 





Northern Californians Sound 
Reveille 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 5.—The Sixth 
Annual Reveille of Northern California Lum- 
bermen will be held in Oakland, April 22-23. 
Gordon D. Pierce, Boorman Lumber Co., of 
Oakland, is general chairman of committees of 
the Reveille. The meeting is sponsored by the 
East Bay Hoo-Hoo Club, of which Carl R. 
Moore is general secretary and treasurer. 





Arkansas Dealers’ Annual Meeting 
at Little Rock, March 22-23 


Littte Rocx, Ark., March 7.—The thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Arkansas Ass0- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers will be held here 
March 22 and 23 at the Marion hotel, accord- 
ing to an announcement by L. M. Hawkins, sec- 
retary, who reports that all available booth 
space for displays of lumber and building ma- 
terials has been taken. 

Feature speakers at the convention will in- 
clude Don Campbell, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Association; 
Charles A. Stuck, Jonesboro, Ark.; A. Syd 
Wilbanks, chief FHA underwriter for Arkan- 
sas; A. J. Wartes, Seattle, Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau; Paul S, Collier, secretary, North- 
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eastern Retail Lumber Dealers Association; 
c. C. Randall, Little Rock; F. T. “Tip” Brown, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Kansas City. 


Entertainment for the ladies will include a 
drive through the twin cities, a tea and a 
luncheon. The banquet, entertainment and 
dance will be given on the first evening of the 
meeting and a past presidents’ luncheon will be 
held at noon of the same day. 

The new officers and directors will meet in 
executive session immediately following ad- 
journment of the convention at noon, Wednes- 
day, March 23. 





Kentuckian Named President of 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers 


LouisvittE, Ky., March 7.—Erskine H. 

Courtenay, sales manager of the Mengel Body 
Co., this city, was named president of the Hard- 
wood Dimension Manufacturers Association 
recently by special action of the board of di- 
rectors. He succeeds R. G. Bruce, president of 
the E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, who resigned 
because of other duties. 
Mr. Courtenay had 
served as a_ director 
and vice president of 
the association, Mr. 
Bruce automatically be- 
comes vice president. 

The association is 





E. H. COURTENAY, 
Louisville; 
Elected President 





actively engaged in 
sales promotion of di- 
mension products, ex- 
change of cost and tech- 
nical information, and 
works for closer in- 
dustry co-operation 
through uniform grad- 
ing rules and standardization of products. 
Louis J. Bosse is managing director. 

President Courtenay named the following 
committee chairmen to serve during the ensuing 
year: 

Grading rules—R. A. Taylor, DeSoto Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., Memphis; Cost—E. F. 
Paulus, Bradley Lumber Sales Co., Warren, 
Ark.; Membership—Howard L. Gray, Meadow 
River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va. 

Omar Hilton, Bradley Lumber Sales Co., 
W arren, Ark., is the association’s national coun- 
cillor in the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 








Jacksonville Wholesalers Encouraged 


by Signs of Pick-up 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Mar. 3.—Jacksonville 
wholesale lumber dealers look hopefully to the 
future, after hearing T. T. Scott, Live Oak 
banker and prominent mill operator, declare 
that an upturn in business already has been 
registered, after a shaky beginning at the first 
of the year. 

Mr. Scott, speaking at the monthly meeting 
of the local association, reported that mills are 
receiving a “satisfactory price’ now for short- 
leaf. In addition to that fact, he said, other 
factors point to continued improvement. One 
of these is the predicted freight rate increase 
for the railroads. Another hopeful sign, he 
added, is the general belief that Congress will 
revise the tax structure to give business relief 
and renewed confidence to proceed with plans 
for needed expansion. Mr. Scott is in a posi- 
tion to know what he is talking about, since 
he gets both sides of the picture. As a banker, 
he knows the financial side of business, and as 
a mill operator running several plants in the 
southern part of the State, he knows the in- 
dustry from the practical side. As a veteran 
in the lumber field, Mr. Scott said there is 
ample cause for the industry to look ahead to 
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a good year’s business all the way round. He 
sees in the Government’s new housing program 
an opportunity for the lumber business to profit 
materially. 

His observations helped to allay a feeling of 
pessimism that was expressed by some of the 
association members, who reported their busi- 
ness to be from 30 down to 10 percent of what 
it should be normally. Despite some of these 
gloomy reports, there were members who re- 
ported business much better for January and 
February than for the last two months of 1937, 
which were said to represent the “bottom” since 
1932. W. A. Hamilton, an independent, con- 
firmed the observations of Mr. Scott. Clyde 
Taylor, manager of the Hirsch interests here, 
said one mill had reported to his concern that 
it had sold twenty cars of lumber last week. 


B. C. Lumber and Shingle Group 
Elects Officers 


Vancouver, B. C., March 5.—W. Howard 
DeCew has been elected as president of the 
B. C. Wholesalers Lumber & Shingle Associa- 
tion, Fred D. Thurston is vice-president; N. J. 
MacDonald, secretary ; and Wilson Heaps, J. J. 
Forrester and R. S. Plant, directors. The 
association held its annual meeting in the Ter- 
minal City Club at Vancouver recently, when 
M. E. Nichols, managing director cf the Van- 
couver Daily Province, was guest speaker. 

Rumors of dissatisfaction concerning freight 
rates on lumber to eastern Canada were men- 
tioned by A. T. McKeen, general freight agent 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway. In com- 
petition with the Panama Canal route, he said, 
it was found necessary to name rates slightly 
higher than last year. He asked for the in- 
dulgence and assistance of lumbermen in their 
= to encourage shipment of lumber by 
rail. 

Other speakers included Ralph S. Plant, past 
president ; Jack Scott, Canadian National Rail- 
ways; R. M. Eassie, J. C. McConville, Fred 
Fearman, and Major L. R. Andrews. 








Roofer Manufacturers’ Group Holds 
Regular Meeting 


CoLtuMsus, Ga., March 8.—President H. E. 
Hammock, of the Roofer Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, at regular meeting held at the Ralston 
hotel Tuesday expressed the hope that better 
times are ahead. 

G. Walter King, of Cuthbert, large operator, 
expressed hope of recovery, during the year, 
from the recent recession. He predicted better 
conditions when the Federal housing program 
gets under way. 

Commenting on a suggestion by Frank J. 
Mills that the mill operators conserve and 
spread out their timber supply rather than cut 
and sell it at prevailing prices, and do some 
farming for the growing of food stuffs with 
mill forces, and to save expenses when times 
are better, Mr. King said that he is doing this; 
that he has been operating very little during the 
past four months, and does not expect to cut 
much timber at prevailing prices. 

D. P. Stone, of the H. C. Stone Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, Peoria, Ill, and D. P. Moyer, also 
a visiting wholesaler, expressed optimism over 
the outlook. 

J. Hallman Bell and Mr. Mills reported on 
their recent trip to Washington as representa- 
tives of the roofer group, along with other 
“small business” groups. They expressed the 
opinion that the conference was an eye-opener 
to congressmen, and in some ways a disap- 
pointment to the administration. 

Messrs. Bell and Mills were hopeful about 
the housing program getting a building boom 
started. They expressed the opinion that retail 
costs of lumber are not as low as they should 
be under all the circumstances, that labor costs 
are too high, and that these are the things 
that are largely responsible for the recession 
in building. 

The next meeting was scheduled to be held 
here on Tuesday, April 19. 
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Zimmerman Virgin Long Leaf Tim- 
bers and Dimension are beauti- 


ful and tough, with strength and 
stamina to resist wear, tear, strain 


and stress . . lasting and serving 
through the years. Let this bet- 
ter lumber help you win more 
trade and earn more profit. It 
comes from the famous Louisiana 
forests and is manufactured in a 
modern mill, on precision ma- 
chines by men who know their 
trade. We have large stocks of 
4x4 and 4x6. Let us quote or fill 
an order for you. 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
Lignasan- Treated Lumber 


JABENTILY LUMBER CO. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 





LLL | 


PINE PLUME 


LUMBER COMPANY 


PINE 
CYPRESS 
HARDWOODS 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried 


Mixed Cars -- Pine, Hardwoods 
and Oak Flooring 


Specializing in Kiln Dried Poplar 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
ST LLL 

















KILN DRIED e GRADE-MARKED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Railroad Material a Specialty 
Car Lining and Decking 


R Co. 
BURRUSS AL 


PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N, C. 


WHITE PINE 








Idaho— 
Ponderosa— 


California White 
Also and ‘Seger Pine 
Fir Wallboard $222" 2°94, products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Nebraskans Study Merchandis- 
ing, Building Costs and Rail Rates 


OMAHA, Nes., March 7.— The 48th annual 
convention of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants 
Association was held at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Feb. 23-25, under an entirely new set- 
up for Nebraska lumbermen, with a fine array 
of attractive booths on the main floor, and the 
business sessions holding forth on the mammoth 
stage. 

The entire morning of the first day was spent 
in visiting the interesting and educational ex- 
hibits, renewing of old acquaintances, seeing 
new faces in the lumber industry, and registra- 
tion. 

The afternoon business session was opened 
by Dan Butler, mayor of Omaha, who wel- 
comed the lumbermen to the city with a few 
pointed and optimistic comments. 


President and Secretary Heard 


W. B. Morison, Grawford, Neb., popular 
president of the association, delivered a well 
prepared address, stressing the foresight of the 
organizers of the association in building it on 
a solid foundation; the accomplishments over 
the past forty-eight years, the recent legislative 
work resulting in the present regulation of 
truck rates, which had been such a sore spot 
with rural retailers for years. He talked at 
length on what the National Housing Act 
should mean to every retailer, terming it a real 
medicine for our ills. 

Secretary Phil Runion next presented his 
report on the work and accomplishments of the 


W. B. MORISON, 
Crawford, Neb.; 
Elected President 


PHIL RUNION, 
Omaha, Neb.; 
Secretary 


association during the past year, closing with 
a plea for better cooperation and a stronger 
organization in the future. 


Where Headed?—Dealer Asks 


“Where Are We Headed” was the title of a 
stirring talk given by Charles A. Stuck, a live- 
wire lumberman from Jonesboro, Ark. Mr. 
Stuck urged the dealers on to greater accom- 
plishments and aims, stating that “our future 
is just as great as we make it,” and that every 
community has a frontier to develop, in the way 
of remodeling the hundreds of old homes, and 
the erecting of a new one on every vacant lot. 
His straight-from-the-shoulder talk went over 
with a bang, and was worthy of heading the 
program. 

“Hilde,” the Swedish wife of a Swedish 
man, brought the first session to a close with 
a humorous presentation of her experiences in 
making purchases from lumber dealers, and her 
listeners were given food for thought. 


During the afternoon, the ladies who did not 
care to attend the business sessions were guests 
at the various Omaha theatres. 


THE SECOND DAY'S DOINGS 


There were no morning business sessions at 
the Auditorium Convention Hall on the second 
day, Thursday, Feb. 24, and the entire forenoon 
was turned over to the exhibitors and the show- 
ing of the Western Pine Association’s picture, 
“Fabricating the Western Pines’; the Republic 
Steel Corporation’s educational picture, “Steel 
—Servant of the Soil,” and the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau’s film, ‘“Here’s How.” 

By Thursday noon the registration had 
swelled to 1180, which exceeds the attendance 
of any previous convention held by the Ne- 
braska Lumber Merchants Association. 


Gives Talks on Merchandising 


The afternoon business session opened with 
every seat taken. Cy Snyder, known as the 
“Town Doctor,’ opened the meeting, dwelling 
at length on the lack of merchandising ability 
of the average lumber dealer, and impressed 
upon his audience the sad fact that so few 
know the merchandise they are attempting to 
sell. 

Mr. Snyder was followed by J. L. Haugh, 
vice president of the Union Pacific Railway, 
who told of the improved facilities for railroad 
transportation, especially lumber deliveries, 
which make up eleven per cent of the Union 
Pacific’s total tonnage. Discussing the matter 
of rates, he stated that the average revenue per 
mile had been reduced by one-third in the past 
sixteen years and that with the increased bur- 
den of taxes, pensions etc it was imperative for 
all railroads to increase their rates; their ap- 
plication for rate increases is now pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Of particular interest to lumbermen was his 
statement that their request was for a 15 per 
cent increase with the exception of lumber, 
on which they asked only 6 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

Humor Lightens the Program 


Topping the afternoon program was Amer- 
ica’s knight of satire, Arthur F. Briese, Chi- 
cago, who was introduced as Sir Howard 
Cunynghame-Greene, a former member of the 
English Parliament. Mr. Briese is a nationally 
known humorist, and those who failed to hear 
him missed many good laughs. 

Thursday was headlined as Ladies’ Day at 
the convention. They were royally entertained 
at a most delightful luncheon held at the Pax- 
ton Hotel, over two hundred ladies being pres- 
ent. The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
playing bridge and attending the theatres. 

In the evening an elaborate banquet was held 
at the Fontenelle Hotel followed by a sixty- 
minute floor show of outstanding acts with 
Dutch Schmidt as master of ceremonies. A 
dance immediately followed the floor show, 
music being furnished by one of Omaha’s finest 


orchestras. 
THE CLOSING DAY 


The third and last day of the convention 
began with a very interesting talk on “Sales 
and Promotion,” givén by C. C, Plumback, 
Chicago, who has had many years experience 
as sales instructor for one of the country’s 
largest enterprises. Mr. Plumback stressed the 
fact that the dealer must advertise to create 
a desire for his product, and he must know his 
product in order to convey its real value to the 


public. 
Truth About Building Costs 


A very inspiring talk on “Truth About Build- 
ing Costs” was delivered by M. G. Jensen, Chi- 
cago. The cost of building is never too high 


when value is con- 
cerned; the public has 
been led to believe that 
building costs are too 
high but Mr. Jensen 
gave concrete evidence 





CHAS. A. STUCK, 
Jonesboro, Ark.; 
“Where Headed?” 





and examples to prove this is not so, and until the 
public is convinced of this, building will not be 
stimulated. It is up to the dealer to educate 
the people in his communiiy that building costs 
have increased only 13 to 15 percent over the 
extreme low, while other commodities have in- 
creased as much as 100 percent. The dealer 
must modernize his yard and merchandise if he 
expects the people of the community to modern- 
ize their homes. 


New Officers Are Named 


Following Mr, Jensen’s address was the elec- 
tion of’ association officers. Karl Christensen 
of the Christensen Lumber Co., Blair, Neb., 
was elected president, and Leonard Skold, In- 
dependent Lumber Co., Lincoln, was elected 
vice president. 

This closed the most successful and largest 
attended convention ever held by the Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants Association. 


Adds Ten Years to Oper- 
ating Life 


PiscAH Forest, N. C., March 7.—Announce- 
ment recently was made of the purchase by the 
Carr Lumber Co., of Pisgah Forest, of a 17,000- 
acre tract of timber lying in Transylvania and 
Jackson counties. This is one of the few re- 
maining virgin hardwood timber tracts in the 
Appalachian region, and contains an exception- 
ally fine stand of poplar, white oak, mountain 
oak, basswood, birch, maple and ash. The pur- 
chase was made from the Morris-Taylor Lum- 
ber Co., of Asheville. 

W. W. Croushorn, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Carr Lumber Co., said 
it would start logging in this boundary imme- 
diately. Under normal production, this tract 
will add a life of ten years to the operations of 
the Carr Lumber Co, here. These hardwoods 
will be brought to the Pisgah Forest plant by 
truck and by rail. It is planned to truck the logs 
to Lake Toxaway, and from there ship them by 
rail to Pisgah Forest. 

The Carr Lumber Co. is one of the best 
known hardwood concerns in the Appalachian 
region, having been operating at Pisgah Forest 
for twenty-five years. During that time the 
company has established an enviable reputation 
for its product, especially for the famous “Bilt- 
more” brand. of flooring, which not only is- 
widely distributed in the United States, but also 
is shipped to all parts of the world. i 

President of the Carr Lumber Co. is Louis 
Carr, who gave his personal supervision to the 
operations here until he went to Alamogordo, 

M., where he established the Southwest 
Lumber Co., of which also he is president. The 
New Mexico company produces a high quality 
of Ponderosa pine and Douglas fir, and is now 
cutting timber from the famous Cloudcroft 
reserve. 

The announcement of this timber purchase 
will be of interest to buyers all over the coun- — 
try, who have been accustomed to making their 
purchases from the Carr Lumber Co. and to 
whose customers “Biltmore” brand has become 
practitally a household word. 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK: 
200 cu. ft. concrete footings 


is 

945 sq. ft. 3/2-in. concrete floor, basement 
84 sq. ft. 4-in. conc. fl., reinf., r. porch 
128 sq. ft. 5-in. cone. fi., reinf., fr. porch 

| set steps 2-ft. concrete, 2 risers 

{ set steps 3-ft. concrete | riser 

| double chimney 27-ft. fireplace & furnace 
41 lin. ft. 8x12 terracotta flue lining 


PLASTER & TIN WORK: 


350 sq. yds. plaster; 5250 lath 3gx1'/2—4 ft. 
70 lin. ft. 10-in. ridge roll 

24 lin. ft. 14-in. valley tin 

75 pes. 5x7-in. tin flashing 

40 lin. ft. 3/2-in. down pipe 

8 pes. 34/2-in. elbows 


ROUGH HARDWARE: 


9 sets sash wae & cord 

400 Ib. nails 

i castiron cleanout door 

68 metal corners for 10-in. siding 
| coal chute 


ROUGH LUMBER: 


3 pes. 6x6—7 posts 
4 pes. 2x8—16 sill plates 
2 pes. 2x8—14 sill plates 


50 pes. 2x6—14 —e joist 
50 pes. 2x6—16 rafters 
7 pes. 2x6—16 eelling Joist, front porch 
18 pes. a ae ag it porch 
4 pes. 2x6—16 plates, front porch 

{ pe. 2x2/2—10 blocking, front porch 
6 pes. 2x6—12 ceiling joist, rear porch 
6 pes. 2x6—14 rafters, rear porch 
2 pes. 2x6—10 hip rafters, rear porch 
2 pes. 2x6—14 plates, rear porch 
2 pes. 2x6—1!2 plates, rear porch 

| pe. 2x2/2—8 blocking, rear porch 
225 pes. 2x4—9 studs, ins. & o.s. 


1300 sq. ft. 34-in. insulating sheathing 
1280 ft. B.M. 1x4 roof sheathing 

1600 ft. B.M. 34x10 siding, walls 

13 squares 16-in. shingles, roof 

950 ft. B.M. ix6 D&M subfloor 

1050 ft. B.M. 1x3 finish floor 

240 ft. B.M. 5¢x4 ceiling, porches 


MILLWORK: 


It sash frs. 10x16—1% 3 It. basement 
11 sash 10x16—1% 3 It. SS 





i o.s. dr. fr. og et front ent. 
{ pr. drs. A ~ hga 10 Its. DS 

| side inside trim 

1 o.s. dr. fr. 2/8x7/0—134 rear ent. 
1 o.s. dr. 2/8x7/0—134 2 vert. pan. 6 It. DS 
| side inside trim 

2 wdw frs. 10x14—13 12 Its. Liv. r. 
2 windows 10xi4—13¢ 12 Its. SS 

2 pr. shutters 10x14—13¢ 12 Its. 

2 sides inside trim 

2 wdw. frs. 10x14—1% 12 Its. din. r. 
2 windows 10x14—1% 12 Its. SS 

2 pr. shutters 10x14—13 (2 Its. 

2 sides inside trim 

2 wdw. frs. 10x14—1% 12 Its. bedr. 
2 windows a he 12 a 

| pr. shutters 10x14—13¢ 12 te 

2 pe inside trim 

| wdw. fr. eT Hg ce, kit. 

| window 8x8—1% | 

{ pr. shutters oxs—I"% te is. 

| side inside trim 

1 wdw. fr. 10x12—1% 3s Its. kit. 

1 wdw. 10x12—1% 12 Its. SS 


7&0" 





UWE Reon- 
16-6 x 12-6" 


kK— &e 


CEM FORCED Cn ele Fleet 


| side inside trim 

| wdw. fr. 10x10—1%¢ 8 Its. bathr. 

1 window 10x10—1% 8 Its. obs. 

| side inside trim 

; Y2-cirele sash fr. tet gables 
3 Ya-cirele sash 2/6x1/3—1% 4 Its. SS 

No inside trim 

2 ins. dr. frs. anes pat 


ns. dr. fr. 4/0x7/0—1% liv.-din. 

| pr. doors 4/0x7/0—1% 10 Its. DS 

2 sides inside trim 

1 D.A. dr. fr. 2/8x7/0—1% din. -kit. 

| door 2/8x7/0—1% 2 pan. 

2 sides inside trim 

{ ins. dr. fr. 01% 2 pan kit.-hall 
2 pan 


1 ins. dr. fr. 2/4x7 /0—1% hall-bath 
1 ins. dr. 2/4x7/0—1% 2 pan. 
: sides inside trim 

{ ins. dr. fr. be rk 9 hall-clo. 
1 door 1/6x7/0—1% 2 


jee 
: J 


REAG PoRcH 
Rew Fohcer Comchere 


One 
moon 


\ DAG Poor | 
6" x 12-0 


+ 
ass, » 


4 





2 sides inside trim 

i ins. dr. fr. 2/4x7/0—1% red cedar 5/4 -in. 

| door 2/4x7/U—1%@ 2 pan. 

| side inside trim rea cedar, | side pine 

1 ins. dr. fr. 2/8x7/0—1% hall-liv. 

1 door 2/8x//U—1%@ 2 pan. 

2 sides inside trim. 

1 ins. dr. fr. 2/ 8x//0-—1% hall-bedr. 

1 door 2/8x7/U—1 4 2 pan. 

2 sides insiae trim 

2 ins. dr. frs. ae eg closets 

2 doors 2/4x7/U—1%@ 2 pan. 

4 sides inside trim 

25v lin. ft. 34x52 base 

250 lin. ft. 2x34 base shoe 

8 lin. ft. 34x14 shelving, clo. 

10 lin. ft. 34x18 shelving, linen clo. 

° Ly ft. 44x24 shelving, red eedar elo. 
0 lin, ft. 44x18 shelving, fruit room 

50 lin. ft. yay Supports, fruit room 

200 lin. ft. $4x2 cleats, fruit r. & clo. 

& lin. ft. 1Ye-in. ~~ — rod 

16 lin. ft. 44x42 h trip 

| mantel mold dioxse. detail, liv. r. 

1 set book shelves, detail, liv. re 

i china case, detail, din. r. 

| set kitchen cases; | breakfast set, detail 

| medicine cabinet, detail 

1 set mill stairs 3-ft. 12 risers, bsmt. 

160 ft. B.M. ¥ex3 T&G cedar clo. lining 

60 lin. ft. 44x34 cedar /4-round, closet 


OUTSIDE MILLWORK: 


70 lin. ft. 34x9/ frieze, eaves 
70 lin. ft. to tad —_ eaves 
4 lin, ft. 4x6 9 
64 lin. ft. Saxle _ gable 
64 lin. ft. 15¥¢x134 mold gable 
60 lin. ft. [Yexil o.s. ‘ieee. porch plates 
60 lin. ft. 1%ex7Y2 in ——. ores plates 
60 lin. ft. 1Y%ex62 soffit, porch plat 
60 lin. ft. 1xtY%q mold, porch 
54 lin. ft. 3x5 gutter, porch 
98 lin. ft. %4x1% ceiling mold, porch 
12 box cols. 8x8—7' porch 
4 box pilasters 4x8—7' porch 
20 lin. ft. 34x72 frieze, porch gable 
20 lin. ft. 136x134 mold, porch gable 


FINISH HARDWARE: 


° sash locks & lifts; 6 sets shutter hdwe. 
front door lock for double doors 
i rear ock; 10 inside door locks 
1 ins. door lock hey double doors 
i pr. push plates; | D.A. floor hinge 
42 pr. 4x4 L.P. butts & serews 
12 pr. 3/2x3/2 L.P. butts & serews 
12 rubber tip door bumpers 
it sets basement sash hardware 
. 2x2 hinges, 9 cupboard turns, cases 
6 elbow catches, cases 


PLUMBING & HEATING: 


: set laundry trays, | sink complete 
| bath tub, | lavatory, ! stool complete 
| warm air heating plant come | installed 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK 


140 cu. ft. conerete footings ; 

870 cu. ft. concrete walls and piers 

24 cu. ft. concrete steps 

1112 sq. ft. 3” conerete floor, basement 
1112 sq. ft. 1” cement top, basement 
29 lin. ft. brick chimney, furnace 

29 lin. ft. 8x12 tile flue lining 


PLASTER WORK 
452 sq. yds. plaster 
6800 %4xi'/2” 4’0” lath 


TIN WORK 


46 lin. ft. 6” gutter 

48 lin. ft. 3” down pipe 
12 pes. 3” elbows 

92 lin, ft. 10” ridge roll 
80 lin. ft. 14” valley — 
20 pes. 5x7” tin flashing 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


13 sets sash wts. and cord 
1 coal chute 

{ floor drain 

600 Ibs. nails 


ROUGH LUMBER 


4 pes. 6x6—7'0” posts 
204 lin. ft. 2x8 girders 
144 lin. ft. 2x8 box sill 
144 lin. ft. 2x10 box. sill 
144 lin. ft. 2x6 box sill 
27 lin. ft 2x10 16’0” floor Joist 
27 lin. ft. 2x10 9’0” floor joist 
19 lin. ft. 2x10 14’0” floor joist 
8 lin. ft. 2x10 10°0” floor joist 
27 lin. ft. 2x8 16’0” ceiling joist 
19 lin. ft. 2x8 9’0” ceiling Joist 
: lin. ft. 2x8 12’0” ceiling joist 
2 lin. ft. 2x8 12’0” ceiling joist 
é Poke 2x8 8’ 0” front porch joist 
14 lin. ft. 2x8 14’0” front porch Joist 
3 _ ft. 2x10 26’0” front porch plates 
. ft. 2x10 8'0” front porch plates 
; in “ft. 2x6 26’0” front porch ceiling joist 
10 lin. ft. 2x6 8’ 0” rear porch ceiling joist 
rear porch rafters 
rafters 
rafters 
collar beams 
0.8. studs 
cable studs 
1.S. studs 
plates and shoe 
.m. 1x8 storm sheathing 
1750’ b.m. {x4 roof sheathing 
17% squares 16” shingles roof 
1400’ b.m. 1x6 D&M sub-floor 
1560’ b.m. Ix3_ E.G. finish floor 
280’ b.m. {x3 E.G. porch floor 
20 pes. 2x4 7’0” studs. coal bin 
4 pes. 2x4 10'0” polates, coal bin 
336’ b.m. ix6 D&M walls, coal bin 
500 lin. ft. 1x4 bridgina 
5 rolls building paper, floors 
floors, attic 
&B Y.P. ceiling, porches 
” bevel siding 


5 pes. 2x10 oe 0.8. basement steps 


te asin 


MILLWORK 


o. 


-2 Aao=— 


a= 


-——eo Oo we 
J 


S. door and sash 
0.S. door frame 3/0x6/4 134” 
ment 

0.S. door 3/0x6/4 134” 
1 it. glazed D.S. 
side 1.S. trim, plai 
sash frame 12/14 13%” 
sash 12/14 15%” 
ment 


base- 


3x panels and 


2 L. basement 
2 L. glazed §.S. base- 


sides 1.S. trim, plain 

0.S. door frame 3/0x6/8 134” front en- 
trance 

0.S, door 3/0x6/8 134” 9 L. glazed D.S. 
side 1.S. trim detail 

0.S. door frame 3/0x6/8 134” 
trance 

0.S. door 3/0x6/8—134” 3x panels and 
| L. glazed D.S. 

side 1.S. trim Y.P. detail 

twin window frames 26/30 134” 2 L. L. 


. D. R. 
windows 26/30 1%” 2 L. top 4 vert. Its. 
glazed S.S. 
sides 1.S. trim Y.P. vie twin 
window frame 26/30 134” 2 L. D. R. 
oa 1%” 2 L. top 4 vert. Its. 


side 1.8. trim Y.P. 
window frame 26/16 ie 
window 26/16 1%” 2 L 
alazed S.S. 

side 1.S. trim Y.P. detail 
window frames 26/26 1%” 
rooms 


rear en- 


L kitchen 
« top 4 vert. Its. 


2 L. bed- 


WO0H DN/AI7T 


‘ goo7y GoomM H2ROd 





WOOS DNIN/ID 


39 5 


ote ag PN 
ie, ‘ 
7 wy 
Pe! AE ae FS 
ene 


4 window 26/26 1%” 2 L. top 4 vert. Its 
glazed S.S. 
sides 1.S. trim Y.P. detail 
window frame 26/20 134” 2 L. bathroom 
window 26/20 13_” 2 L. top 4 vert. Its. 
gla. obscure 
side 1.S. trim Y.P. detail 
sash frames 30/16 136” | L. front and 
rear gables 
2 sash 30/16 1%” 1 L. div. 4 vert. Its. 
glazed S.S. 
2 sash frames dad 13%” | a ng one 
2 rey 20/24 1%” L. div. ts. glazed 
1.S. doors 
oe door frame 3/0x6/4 13%” 
in 
1.8. door 3/0x6/4 13%” 
side 1.S. trim plain 
plaster arch form 5’0” L.R 
D.A. door frame 278x6/8 Rig! 
to kitchen 
door 2/8x6/8 1%” 2 panel 
sides 1.S. trim detail 
1.8. door frames, 2/8x6/8 13%” 5/4” hall 
to L.R. bedrooms, kitchen 
1.S. door 2/8x6/8 134” 2 panels 
sides 1.8. trim detail 
1.8. door frames 2/6x6/8 134” 51” bath- 
room, attic and basement 
1.$. door 2/6x6/8 1%” 2 panels 
sides 1.S. trim detail 
1.S. door frames 2/4x6/8 13%” 514” 
closets 
1.8. door 2/4x6/8 134” 


2x6 coal 
5x panels 


” sta" FoR. 


2 panels 


4 sides 1.S. trim detail 
300 lin. ft. 5¢x434” base 
300 lin. ft. 9/16x1” base pots 
300 lin. ft. 38x7%” base shoe 
125 lin. ft. 34x134” picture mold. 


and D.R. 
7 lin. ft, %x1i6” closet shelves 
7 lin. ft. 1¥%” dia. closet hanging rod 
20 lin. ft. 34x32” closet hook strip 
2 Y.P. cases, detail, kitchen 
set Y.P. book shelves 1/6x6/8” 12” liv- 


ing room 

Y.P. case 2/6x8/6 12/20 bathroom 
Y.P. medicine case, detail, bathroom 
Y.P. fruit cabinet, — aaa 
set box stairs, 3’0” 13 R. attic 

set mill stairs 3’0” {2 R. basoment 


0. S. MILLWORK 


10 brackets 2/4x2/6 4” face, gables 
150 lin. ft. 136x7/2” verge boards 
150 lin. ft. 7% x3” verge boards, mold 
240 lin. ft. 34x3” lattice under poreh 
40 lin. ft. %4xti2” base 
2 box cols. 10x10 *’0" cap and base 
110 lin. ft. 1'¥ex9V/2” porch plate 
42 lin. ft. 1¥ex9//2” porch plate 
84 lin. ft. 34x2” ceiling mold porch 
36 lin. ft. 1%ex72” rear porch 
5 pes. §%ex3/2” 10’0”’ corner boards 
5 pes. 1 /ax4/2” 10’0” corner boards 
10" 0” angle bead 
tet friez 
t. $4x3” mold 
i eatin” 8’0” Ww, P. f = 
i pale 0.S. basement door /6x6/0 %” 
batten 


L.R. 


FINISH HARDWARE 

13 sash locks 

13 sash lifts 

4 sets casement sash fasteners 
6 sets basement sash fasteners 
10 prs. 3x3” L.P. butts and screws 
1 front door lock 

{ rear door lock 

| basement door lock 

10 1.8. door locks 

| pair push plates 


-A. floor hinge 
10 pair 32x32” L.P. butts and screws 
42 pair 4x4 L.P. butts and screws 
9 po bumpers 
9 pair 2x2 L.P. butts and screws, cases 
3 elbow catches, cases 
6 cupboard turns, cases 
14 drawer 
4 pair 6” hinges, fruit case 
2 2” hooks and eyes, fruit case 
2 4” hasps and staples, fruit case 
2 small locks, fruit case 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 

1 set laundry trays, basement 
| 42” sink, kitchen 

| 60” bathtub, bathroom 

{ stool complete, bathroom 

{ lavatory, bathroom 


HEATING 


! gas water heater, basement 
| warm air heating plant complete, in- 
stalled 
































March 12, 1988 


Southwest lowans 
in Annual Meeting 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, March 7.—A pro- 
gram proposed by the State association and de- 
signed to “sell the consumer on his local retail 
lumber and building material dealer,” explana- 
tion of new FHA requirements and discussion 
of multiple taxes imposed on business high- 
lighted the thirty-second annual convention of 
the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation held here March 3 and 4. 

More than 100 retail dealers, eighty-odd rep- 
resentatives of various manufacturers and 
wholesalers, and some sixty wives were pres- 
ent at the two-day meeting. 


Officers and Directors 


H. E. Mathews, Ideal Lumber Co., Bedford, 
was elected president succeeding Everette Star- 
ner, Shelby Lumber Co., Shelby. Starner was 
named a director. Other officers elected were 
Paul Wheeler, Green Bay Lumber Co., Red 
Oak, vice president, and A. C. Anderson, Farm- 
ers Lumber & Coal Co., Council Bluffs, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Additional directors elected are H. C. Cox, 
Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa; M. M. 
Garnes, Farmers Lumber Co., Adair; Ben Cur- 
tiss, Youmans Lumber Co., Logan; H. L. Gear- 
hart, Gearhart Lumber Co., Malvern. 

Varying from common practice, no resolu- 
tions were pesented to the convention. 

President Starner, in his address, keynoted 
a subject that, while it later failed to appear 
on the convention program, furnished much 
talk in the lobby and corridors. 


“In the past few years,” he said, “I’ve got- 
ten to be a pretty good bookkeeper. In fact, 
I’m so busy keeping books which taxes, li- 
censes and permits require, that I don’t have 
much time to go out and sell lumber. 

“The lumber business would be a lot bet- 
ter off if we didn’t have so many taxes to 
pay. In my yard, for example, we have to 
make three dollars profit to pay for the taxes 
each day before we can begin to pay the 
wages for the hired man.” 


Carl D. Whitney of Des Moines, Ia., chief 
Iowa underwriter for the FHA, spoke on “The 
New FHA,” and urged dealers to cooperate 
with the program in order to obtain their share 
of new business. 

“If the FHA set-up is used as it is de- 
signed to be, you will have a lot of new 
homes in your community,” he said. “We 
need new homes in Iowa. In fact, I can 
count on the fingers of one hand the towns 
where there is an adequate supply of homes.” 


Sell the Packaged Job 


Whitney advised dealers to quote prices to 
prospective home owners on the finished prod- 
uct, instead of by the board foot. 


“You’re selling a finished job, a home, not 
just a bunch of lumber and some roofing,” he 
declared. “Board foot price listing is more 
apt to scare the person who knows practi- 
cally nothing about the amount of material 
that goes into a home.” He also urged deal- 
ers to “build a fire under loan institutions,” 
who heretofore have shown but little interest 
in the program. 

“This is not a lazy man’s world,” he added, 
pointing out that activity on the part of the 
building material dealers can result in abol- 
ishing ramshackle properties that are com- 
peting for rentals with the homes that deal- 
ers should be building. 


"Selling Out—Out Selling” 


“There are two types of retailers,” Cy Sny- 
der of Omaha, .Neb., told the convention in his 
talk on “Pepping Up Small Town America”— 
“those selling out, and those out selling.” 

“The first essential in merchandising,” he 
said, “is to show value. You don’t have to 
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have the cheapest or the best merchandise but 
you must be willing to take time and convince 
the consumer that he is getting value for the 
price he is asked to pay. You must build up 
ra value to the price which you believe is 
air. 

Changes needed in the Guffey Coal Act, to 
make its provisions acceptable to western deal- 
ers, were explained by Lester R. Badger, Min- 
neapolis, secretary of the Northwestern Retail 
Coal Institute. He also explained in detail the 
events which led up to the passage of the bill 
and urged coal dealers to “make strong re- 
quests to Washington” for needed changes. 

C. T. Bridgman, Ames, Iowa, secretary of 
the Clay Products Institute, illustrating his lec- 
ture on a “Model House Program,” told the 
group that plans have been prepared for four 
small, modern homes which can be built from 
$3,000 to $5,500, “to prove to the consumer 
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Plan to “Sell Consumer on Local 
Dealer;” Hear New FHA Re- 


quirements; Discuss Imposition of 


Multiple Taxes 


He also announced plans for a series of dis- 
trict meetings or clinics to be held throughout 
the State starting May 23. Merchandising meth- 
ods, management, financing of FHA projects 
and demonstrations of various house types are 
scheduled for these meetings, Co-operating 
with the clinics will be speakers from Iowa 
State college, Ames, Iowa. Dealers are also 
asked to bring carpenters and contractors to 
the meetings. 

“Soon to be offered to members of the asso- 
ciation,” he said, “is a system for collection 
of poor accounts which has been highly suc- 
cessful in a group of tests made by our office. 
We went to five yards and asked that they 
give us thirty-five of their poorest accounts 
in order that we might try to collect them. 
Today, 40 percent of those accounts have been 
paid and arrangements of some kind or other 
—payment of a small amount each week or 


pease -sisapres il 


SOUTHWESTERN IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN'S ASSOCIATION OFFICERS FOR 1938: Standing— 

left to right—H. E. Mathews, Ideal Lumber Co., Bedford, president; M. M. Garnes, Farmers Lumber 

Co., Adair, director. Seated, left to right—Paul Wheeler, Green Bay Lumber Co., Red Oak, vice pres- 

ident; Everette Starner, Shelby Lumber Co., Shelby, retiring president, director; A. C. Anderson, 
Farmers Lumbers Co., Council Bluffs, secretary-treasurer 


that masonry homes can be built in the mod- 
erate price range.” 

Desirable features of small dwelling con- 
struction were pointed out in a chalk talk by 
C, O. Lamond, Des Moines, Iowa FHA archi- 
tect. “Good design,” he said, “furnishes bet- 
ter physical security, is cheaper to build and 
makes a better home in which to live. The 
present field, and for some years to come, will 
be in the building of four and five room homes.” 


To Conduct State-Wide Campaign 


Much interest was shown in the dealer pro- 
gram, explained by W. H. Badeaux, Des 
Moines, secretary of the Iowa Association of 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers, “designed 
to sell the consumer on his local dealer.” A 
$25,000 State-wide consumer contest is to be 
backed up with newspaper, farm journal and 
radio advertising planned to reach every person 
in the State. “A total of 510 yards have already 
pledged support to the program,” he said, “and 
we are On our way to make it at least 800.” 
Dealers entering the program pay ten dollars 
membership. 


signing of notes for the balance—has been re- 
ported.” 

“Dealers’ Troubles and Dealers’ Triumphs,” 
was the topic of a talk given by Ormie C. 
Lance, Minneapolis, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. He gave results 
of a recent survey, taken among dealers in an 
attempt to determine which problems were be- 
lieved to be the greatest hindrance to their 
businesses, 


A shingle demonstration was given by Ralph 
Hansen, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle. 
The annual banquet was held on the evening 
of March 4, devoted solely to entertainment. 


Women's Auxiliary Officers 


Elected president of the women’s auxiliary at 
its annual business session was Mrs, J. C. Han- 
sen of Carson. Mrs. Lyle Cassett, Clarinda, 
was elected vice president and Mrs. Bruce Pot- 
ter, Harlan, was named secretary-treasurer. 
New directors are Mrs. F. R. Stokley, Perry, 
retiring president, Mrs, J. W. Behlm, Shenan- 

oah, and Mrs, George Livengood, Woodbine. 
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Good to buy. good to sell, 
Sabine Shortleaf Southern 
Pine is the kind of lumber that 
builds trade for dealers by 
satisfying users. If you’ want 
your business to keep on 
growing, it will pay you to 
handle stock like this. Sabine 
Shortleaf is scientifically sea- 
soned, skillfully manufactured. 
The Sabine line includes all 
staple items, Y. P. End- 
Matched Flooring. Lath, Oak 
Flooring. You can profit by 
our Mixed Car Service. We 
invite you to consult our near- 
est representative, or mail us 
your inquiries and orders. 


SABINE 
LUMBER CoO. 


SALES OFFICE; 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 





Zwolle, La. 


SABINE SHORTLEAF PINE 


Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Tex 
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C. C. DAY 


Band Sawn -- 
Own Manufacture -- 


HARDWOODS im, Turco 
CYPRESS -- 


‘SINE. a 
Yard Items Treated -- 
* MIXED CARS ¢ 














ABERDEEN, - MISS. 








TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX- 


BAND -SAWED 


SOUTHERN 


VELLOW PINE 
and Hardwoods 


| eR SRR MPI 
Mix—D CARS OR STRAIGHT CARS 
RETAIL YARD STOCK . 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Revised Rules for 


March 12, 1938 


Northeastern Woods, and for 
Structural Spruce Are Adopted 


New York, N. Y., March 7.—Standard Rules 
for the inspection of eastern spruce and balsam 
fir and eastern spruce structural joist and plank 
were recently revised and adopted by North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
(Inc.) and adopted by the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association at its annual meeting in 
Montreal on Feb. 2. These rules were approved 
by the Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
in Washington on Dec. 14 as conforming to 
basic American Lumber Standards. 

The effective date of these rules will be an- 
nounced in the near future, and are published 
here so that the trade may become acquainted 
with them prior to the effective date. 

The intention of the revision, says Execu- 
tive Secretary Edward W. Treen, was to 
make more clear the present rules and bring 
them into conformance with American Lum- 
ber Standards. In actual application, this 
revision represents practically no change 
from the present rules, but the grades are set 
out much more clearly and understandably. 

It has been agreed by both the American 
and Canadian producers in joint meeting, 
that it is advisable to change the present 
grade names to remove present confusion 
when comparing spruce grades with com- 
petitive woods; also to names conforming 
more to modern lumber merchandising and 
American Lumber Standards. The new grade 
names will end this difficulty. The old (or 
present) grade names will appear in ( ) on 
the right of the new grade names, as in the 
draft attached. The purpose of associating 
the old grade names with the new for the 
time being is to avoid possible confusion in 
the trade as to how the newly named grades 
properly compare with the old. 

The Structural Joist and Plank grades are 
for use only where known loads are en- 
countered and safe unit working stresses are 
employed in design. It is not expected nor 
desired that these structural grades shall 
take the place of the Standard Rules as a 
basis of contract between manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and industrials. 

Exhaustive tests were made by the asso- 
ciation at several different mill points in the 
Northeastern States and Eastern Canada in 
building these Structural grades. They are 
based upon Miscellaneous Publication 185 of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, entitled “Guide to 
the Grading of Structural Timbers and the 
Determination of Working Stresses.” They 
conform to the basic provisions of American 
Lumber Standards and the Standards of the 
American Railway Engineering Association 
and American Society for Testing Materials. 

It is possible these rules will be joined 
in the same booklet with the association’s 
present White Pine rules, as there are many 
definitions of terms in the latter which will 
also apply to spruce. Any additional defini- 
tions to clarify spruce terms not common to 
white pine will be included. 


STANDARD RULES FOR INSPECTION OF 
EASTERN SPRUCE AND BALSAM FIR 


Bright sap is admissible in all grades of 
Eastern Spruce and Balsam Fir. 


B&Btr (Clear) 
All Thicknesses. 
Widths—3” and wider. 
Lengths—8’ and longer. 

Bé&better is the highest grade of eastern 
spruce. Shall be practically straight grained, 
and shall be clear on both faces and both 
edges except, that not more than five tight 
sound pin knots, or wane not exceeding one- 
half the thickness nor one-fourth the length 
are admitted on the reverse face of not over 
15 percent of the pieces; will admit occa- 
sional small surface checks; also splits not 
longer than one-half the width of the piece. 

Decay, shake, worm and knot holes, gum 
seams or equivalent defects are not ad- 


mitted. 

C Select (No. 1) 
All Thicknesses. 
Widths—3” and wider. 
Lengths—8’ and longer. 


Both edges shall be clear. Will admit 


sound tight pin knots not exceeding 6 in 
number on the face of 6” widths and pro- 
portionately in other widths; sound tight 
small knots on the reverse face; wane not 
exceeding one-half the thickness nor one- 
third the length on the reverse face of not 
over 15 percent of the pieces; light stain; 
occasional small surface checks; also splits 
not longer than two-thirds the width of the 
piece. 

Decay, shake, worm and knot holes, gum 
seams or equivalent defects are not admitted. 
Selected Merchantable (No. 2) 

All Thicknesses. 
Widths—3” and wider. 
Lengths—8’ and longer. 
Will admit sound, tight knots, if not in 
clusters, of maximum size as follows: 
Maximum Avg. 


Width of Face Diam. of Knot 
- & a” ” 


5” & 6” ig” 
7 oe 1146” 
9” & wider ad 


In no case shall branch knots exceed one- 
quarter the thickness nor extend more than 
one-third across the face of the piece. 

Will admit, in addition, wane which will 
surface off in dressing to standard sizes on 
rough lumber in not over 10 percent of the 
pieces; occasional small season checks; also 
splits not longer than two-thirds the width 
of the piece. 

Decay, shake, worm and knot holes, gum 
seams or equivalent defects are not admit- 
ted. Coarse grain is not admitted. 


No. 1 (Merchantable)* 
All Thicknesses. 
Widths—2” and wider. 
Lengths—8’ and longer. 
Will admit sound, tight knots as follows: 
IN DIMENSION AND BOARDS 


Maximum Avg. 


Width of Face Diam. of Knot 


1 
Le 5” 1%” 
” ” | ” 
8” & 9” ia 
10” and wider 2%” 


IN DIMENSION ONLY 


Occasional knots surrounded by gum (en- 
cased knots) not exceeding the sizes listed 
above and/or unsound knots not exceeding 
one-half the sizes listed above. 

Will admit wane, as follows: 

On rough lumber: 

1” to 3” thickness on 20% of the pieces. 

4” thickness on 25% of the pieces. 

5” & 6” thickness on 30% of the pieces. 

7” & 8” thickness on 40% of the pieces. 
10” thickness on 70% of the pieces. 
12” thickness on 70% of the pieces. 


Wane shall not exceed in any case: 


(a) One-fourth the thickness on one edge 
or its equivalent on both edges nor one-half 
the thickness on one face or its equivalent 
on both faces. 

(b) One-fourth the length of the piece in 
the aggregate on one edge or its equivalent 
on both edges. 


On lumber dressed to standard size: 


Slight wane to the extent of one-half the 
number of pieces admitted when rough. 

Will admit in addition, medium cross grain; 
ordinary season checks; splits not longer 
than the width of the piece; slight shake; 


' small gum seams and streaks; if not in such 


combination as_ seriously to impair the 
strength of the piece. 

Rot, worm and knot holes, loose knots, en- 
cased knots (except as provided above), 
large seams or equivalent defects are not 


admitted. 

: No. 2 (No. 4) 
All Thicknesses. 

Widths—3” and wider. 
Lengths—6’ and longer. 

Will admit large knots not necessarily 
sound; encased knots; occasional knot holes; 
medium shake; surface checks; splits not 
longer than twice the width of the piece; 
worm-holes; hard red on one face not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate one-third the area of 
the face or on both faces not exceeding one- 


*Footnote: Over 85 percent, based on actual 
mill inspections, of a good average run of 
No. 1 (Merchantable) WHastern Spruce, of 
grade as defined herein, will meet the re- 
— of 1000¢ f. Structural Joist and 

ank. 
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fourth the total area of both faces; wane on 
not more than 30 percent of the pieces and 
not exceeding in the aggregate one-half the 
length and one-half the thickness on one 
edge or its equivalent on both edges; also 
slight skips on one or both faces in dressed 
lumber. 

Soft rot is not admitted. 

No. 3 (No. 5) 
All Thicknesses. 
Widths—3” and wider. 
Lengths—6’ and longer. 

Will admit knots; knot and worm holes; 
shake, decay, gum seams and equivalent de- 
fects, provided none are in such combina- 
tion as to render the piece useless for rough 
utility purposes; wane not exceeding three- 
fourths the thickness at any point nor one- 
half the width at any point. 


YARD AND INDUSTRIAL SIZE 
STANDARDS 


Rough and Dressed 


Dressed sizes conform to American Lum- 
ber Standards except those marked thus (*). 
Exceptions are based upon well established 
trade requirements. In no case are dressed 
sizes less than American Lumber Standards. 
When specified and agreed betwen buyer and 
seller, eastern spruce can be supplied in 
dressed sizes other than the association 
standards. 





c——Thicknesses ~ ¢ ‘Widths———, 
Nominal 82S S18 Nominal S2E 
9” 14%”"* 
gs ”* "* 3” 2%" 
14%” ly” 14%” 4” 3%”"* 
1%” iit. 1%” 5” 44%,”* 
— 1 "ss 1%”* 6” 5%4”* 
2%” 2%"* snd 6%”"* 
3” 2%”"* 8” 73%"* 
@” 3%"* 9” 83%”"* 
10” 9 "es 
a2” 10%"* 
2” 114%,"* 

13”&up *%” oft* 


6” and thicker S4S—%” off in width and 
thickness. 

2” nominal S1S1E or saw-sized—1%”"x\” 
off width. 

2” nominal R/S S1IS&M 43§”x%%” off face. 

2” nominal R/S S2S&M %”x%” off face. 

2” nominal R/S S4S %”x\” off width. 

Rough sizes and dressed dimensions apply 


to the condition of seasoning as sold and 
shipped. 


EASTERN SPRUCE STRUCTURAL JOIST 
AND PLANK 

Eastern Spruce Structural Joist and Plank 
grades, as follows, are for use where known 
loads are encountered and safe unit working 
stresses are’ employed in design. These 
structural stress grades are based upon Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 185 of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, entitled “Guide to the Grading 
of Structural Timbers and the Determination 
of Working Stresses.” These grades conform 
to the basic provisions of American Lumber 
Standards, the recommendations and stand- 
ards of the American Railway Engineering 
Association and American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

Nominal Dimensions—2” to 4” thick, 4” and 
wider. Rough pieces shall be sawn full to 
nominal dimension except that occasional 
slight variation in sawing is permissible. 
Slight variation is a deviation from the line 
of cut, not exceeding 3/16” under the nominal 
dimensions 3” to 7” inclusive nor more than 
%” in 8” and up. The actual thickness of 
nominal 2” material shall not be less than 
1%” at any part of the length. 

Pieces admitted in Structural Joist and 
Plank grades must consist of sound wood, 
free from any form of decay, incipient or 
advanced. No piece of exceptionally light 
weight for eastern spruce is admitted. 

Slope of grain is to be measured over a 
distance sufficiently great to determine the 
general slope of grain, disregarding slight 
local deviations. 

Knot sizes specified shall apply to all 
sound knots whether round, spike or branch. 

The size of a knot on a narrow face is the 
width between lines enclosing the knot and 
parallel to the edges of the piece. 

The size of a knot on a wide face is the 
average diameter as found by halving the 
sum of its largest and smallest diameters. 

The sizes of. knots on narrow faces and at 
edges of wide faces may increase proportion- 
ately from the size permitted in middle third 
of length to twice that size at ends of piece. 

The sizes of knots on wide faces may in- 
crease proportionately from the size per- 
mitted at the edge to the size permitted 
along the center line. 

The sum of the sizes of all knots within 
the center half of the length of any face shall 
not exceed four and one-half times the size 


of the largest knot allowed on that face. 

Cluster knots and Knots in groups are not 
admitted. 

Knot holes and holes from causes other 
than knots are measured and limited as pro- 
vided for knots. 

Shakes are measured at the ends of the 
piece, only those within the middle half of 
width of wide face considered. The size of a 
shake is the distance between lines enclos- 
ing the shake and parallel to the wide faces 
of the piece. 

Checks are measured at end of piece and 
along the wide faces within three times the 
width from the end. Size of checks within 
this portion of the piece is the sum of seven 
depth measurements, one on end and three on 
each face, divided by three. Each measure- 
ment shall be at the greatest depth of any 
check within middle half of width of wide 
faces; the measurement at the end shall be 
at center of width and the three measure- 
ments on each side at 1, 2 and 3 times the 
width of the piece from the end. 

Splits are measured on end of piece at cen- 
ter of width. The deepest split determines 
the size. 

1000 ¢ f£, Structural Spruce 80 ¢ ¢ 

eee of Grain—1 in 12. 

nots—Maximum permissible size in inches. 


Nom- On Narrow Face At Wane 
inal or at Edge Center Green* Any 
Width of Wide Face, Line of Shakes point 
rs) Middle Third Wide Checks any 
Face of Length Face Splits Face 
: % )On 5 % 
3 1% }+Narrow % % 
4 1% Jj Face 1% % 
4 % 1% 1% % 
6 1% |At 2% 1% 1% 
8 15 | Edge 3 2% 1% 

10 2% tof 3% 3 2 

12 2% | Wide 4% 3% 2% 
14 2% | Face 4% 4% 2% 
16 2% 5% 4% 3% 


1100 ¢ f, Structural Spruce 80 ¢ ce 
Slope of Grain—1 in 12. 
Knots—Maximum permissible size in inches. 
Nom- On Narrow Face At Wane 


inal or at Edge Center Green* Any 
Width of Wide Face, Line of Shakes point 
of Middle Third Wide Checks any 
Face of Length Face Splits Face 
2 5 1On 58 % 
3 1 Narrow % % 
4 1% Jj Face 1% 56 
4 % 1% 1% 58 
6 1% |At 2 1% 1 
8 1% | Edge 2% 23% 14% 
10 1% +of 3% 3 156 
12 2% | Wide 4 3% 2 
14 2% | Face 4, 4% 2% 
16 2% 4% 4% 256 


1200 ¢ f£, Structural Spruce 90 ¢ c¢ 
Slope of Grain—1 in 14. 
Knots—Maximum permissible size in inches. 
Nom- On Narrow Face At Wane 


inal or at Edge Center Green* Any 
Width: of Wide Face, Line of Shakes point 


of Middle Third Wide Checks any 
Face of Length Face Splits Face 
2 5 1On 3% yy 
3 % }>Narrow 5g % 
4 1% ) Face % 56 
4 5 1% Ms 56 
6 4 At 1% 1% 1 
8 1% | Edge 2% 1 14% 
10 15% tof 27 2 15 
12 1% 3% 2% 2 
14 2 Wide 3% 2% 2% 
16 2% Jj) Face 4 3% 256 


*In dry lumber, shakes, checks and splits 
may exceed by approximately 50% those in 
green. 





Plants Oil Producing Tung Trees 
in Northwest 


Raymonp, Wasu., March 5.—Experiments to 


ascertain the practicability of culture of tung 


oil trees in the Pacific Northwest have been 
begun at a small nursery adiacent to the home 
of General Manager J. W. Lewis, by the 
Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills. Mr. Lewis 
purchased 3,000 seedlings from the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., on a trip to 
the South last summer. The first shipment of 
seedlings arrived here last week. If the ex- 
periment proves successful, the Willapa Har- 
bor Lumber Mills will go in for large-scale 
production of the trees on logged-over land in 
Pacific County, Mr. Lewis said. 
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oreman-Blades 
North Carolina 


=PINE= 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Unequaled Service in 


Xiln-dried N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceil- 
ing. Finish, Mouldings, Yard Stock. 
Straight or Mixed Cars of Pine. 
Mixed Cars of Pine, Cypress, Hard- 
woods. Direct by water to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York. 


















Or you can order from our convenient 
Distributing Yards at 


BALTIMORE—Brown’s Wharf. foot of 
Broadway. phone—Wolfe 5867. 


ELIZABETH. N. J.—1l1 S. Front St., 
phone—Elizabeth 2-0600. 


BROOKLYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. Delaware 
Ave., phone Regent—9333. 


Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN-BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 











Eastman - Gardiner 


HARDWOOD CO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 





Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
i prompt attention 





























CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of high grade 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 





and OAK FLOORING 


from famous St. Francis Basin. 
Wire for quotations. 


MEMPHIS - - - TENN. 
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Bic MONEY IN THis/ 
For You, Mr. Lumber Dealer 


You just can't afford to pass up this profit oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Dealer. Get started now and sell 
ECONOMY FIBER TILE a new product of the Yankee 
Fiber Tile Mfg. Co., at a new low price that will fit 
the average home owner's purse. Let it help you 
make 1938 your big money making year. Moderniz- 
ing, Remodeling, and New Building are the orders 
of the day. 
ECONOMY FIBER TILE 


fits all these needs. Stock it, Display it, Push it, Talk 
it. Lots of good business will be yours for the asking. 
Made in five beautiful colors and in 4'x4', 4'x6’, 
and 4'x8’ sheets. 


TERRITORY NOW AVAILABLE TO RELIABLE LUMBER 
DEALERS. TODAY. WRITE FOR CATALOG AND 


FULL PARTICULARS, Don’t put it off. Write now. 


YANKEE FIBER TILE ME ©. 


FACTORY- OFFICES - SHOWROOMS 
AQ SELDEN AVE. DETROIT: MICH. U.S-A 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON'S 
Distinctive Hotel 

Centrally lo- 
cated. Aijr condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 


bath. Reasonable 
rates. 
R. K. KELLER 


and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 








Boo KS—BO0O K$—BOOKS—Here’s the place 
to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Small House Bureau Is 


Active in 


MEMPHIs, TENN., March 7.— Prospective 
home builders in Memphis and its suburban 
communities have, in the Memphis Small House 
Construction Bureau, an effective organization 
of building factors working together to offer a 
complete, “packaged” service suited to the needs 
of those in the moderate income brackets. 

In an interview by a member of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN editorial staff, C. E. Marsh, 
secretary-manager of the Memphis Lumber 
Exchange, said in comment on the work of the 
bureau : 

Realizing that good small houses, worthy 
of ownership, regardless of price, can be pro- 
duced only by the combination of good archi- 
tecture, well selected materials and honest 
construction, it is the purpose of this organ- 
ization to ally the various divisions of the 
building industry in the interest of such 
small house construction and to make avail- 
able to the public, through the co-operation 
of its members, a complete service for small 
house builders. 

We have already constructed fifteen houses 
under the plan and before the summer is over 
we expect that the bureau’s services will be 
used in the construction of more than 200 


houses, 
Wide Variety of Plans 


The bureau has issued a listing of more than 
75 house plans giving the home builder his 
choice of designs in price ranging from $2,760 
to $5,465 for the completed job. All of the 
plans are architecturally correct, modern and 
particularly suited to the Memphis area. 

Other cities are rapidly becoming interested 
in the work of the bureau and the demand for 
data has been so heavy that the details of 
answering inquiries have been turned over to 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, in order 
that members of the bureau may devote all of 
their time to local building activities. 


Well Rounded Membership 


Sponsoring members of the bureau are the 
following: American Institute of Architects; 
Memphis Lumber Exchange; Memphis Electric 
League; Mortgage Bankers Association of 
Memphis; Mason Material Dealers Associa- 
tion; Memphis Builders Exchange; Associated 
General Contractors; B. W. Horner, Tennessee 
FHA director, 

Sustaining members of the bureau include: 
36 lumber and building material dealers and 
allied home equipment companies; 10 mortgage 
companies; 19 architects. 

The sponsor membership is purely in the na- 
ture of endorsement and subscription to the 
purposes of the organization. The individual 
or company to qualify for a sustaining mem- 
bership must possess the character, capability 
and experience in his or its field and subscribe 
to the ethics and regular economic and busi- 
ness principles common to the group. 

The affairs of the bureau are directed by a 
board of governors of not less than five mem- 
bers which meets regularly each month and 
has among its other duties the appointment and 
supervision of the design committee and other 
standing committees such as finance and public 
relations. The design committee formulates re- 
quirements for complete designs, working draw- 
ings, specifications and other related documents 
and passes on all designs issued by the bureau; 
assembles an adequate supply of stock plans. 


How the Bureau's Plan Works 


The services of the bureau are available only 
through its membership; annual fee for sus- 
taining member is $10. Any member is privi- 
leged to use the bureau’s portfolio, containing 
designs and prices, in contacting a prospective 
home builder and when an agreement is reached 
with a prospect, the member then accompanies 


Memphis 


him to the office of a member mortgage lender, 
the final source of origin and the only source 
of contact with architects. 

A conference is held either in the office of 
the mortgage lender or the architect at which 
time the owner, architect and mortgage lender 
determine if any changes are to be made in 
the plans. Changes of minor character are 
made by the architect at this conference within 
the price set up for such conferences. Should 
it develop, in the opinion of the architect, that 
additional changes are necessary an _ extra 
charge is made and the price determined at that 
time at a rate of actual draftsmen’s time plus 
100 percent for overhead and supervision. 


Regular Architectural Inspections 


After a decision has been reached, the archi- 
tect visits the building site, either alone or in 
the company of the owner and the lender, to de- 
termine the location of the house which he 
records on the plot plan or sheet No. I of the 
final plans now ready for delivery to the lender. 
The lender continues in the role of contact with 
the owner and contacts the architect only for 
regular inspections which include periods: when 
excavating is complete and forms are in place; 
when framing and mechanical roughing-in is 
complete and ready for lathing; interior finish 
and floors; mechanical equipment and_ final. 
Extra inspections may be arranged at a cost 
of $7 each. The mortgage lender pays the 
architect when the plans and specifications are 
delivered and settles in full when the last in- 
spection report has been handed in. 

The mortgage lender assists the owner in 
all matters of detail such as securing bids, 
selection of contractors, execution of recom- 
mendations by architects on the regular inspec- 
tion reports and in all cases where the proceeds 
of mortgage are expended. After each inspec- 
tion, the architect makes a written report on 
the bureau’s special inspection forms indicating 
progress and confirming in detail any variation 
from the contract documents, opinions as to 
workmanship and any interpretation of plans or 
specifications made to the contractor or lender. 
Every effort is made to have the plans and 
specifications returned to the architect or de- 
stroyed when a house is completed. As in- 
— of service, these are not to be re- 
used. 

The cost of the house is based on the FHA 
valuation and the lender’s valuation. The archi- 
tect’s set fees based on the house value ‘are as 
follows: $3,000—$70; $4,000—$85; $5,000— 
$105 ; $6,000—$125. 


Strict on Architect's Practice 


The principles of professional practice for 
architect members of the bureau seek to main- 
tain a high standard of conduct. The bureau 
definitely sets forth: 


The architect guarantees an estimate and 
he becomes legally responsible to his client; 
that the contractor depends on the architect 
to safeguard his interests and condemn 
workmanship and materials not conforming 
to the contract documents; exchange of in- 
formation between the architect and those 
who supply the lumber and building mate- 
rials is encouraged but the use of free engi- 
neering service by manufacturers and job- 
bers is cited as often being accompanied by 
obligation which may become detrimental to 
the best interests of the owner; as the bureau 
has scheduled charges for the architect’s 
service, he is not to receive commissions, 
fees, gifts, favors or any substantial services 
from a contractor or from any other inter- 
ested person other than his client, ete. 


Three Main Types of Houses 


The plans of the bureau follow mainly three 
types of house design: Colonial or early Ameri- 
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March 12, 1938 


Offers Packaged Delivery 

in Small House Brackets ; 

Growing Demand For 
Plans and Services 


can frame; brick veneer of these two types; 
English brick veneer. In the interest of strict 
economy the following features are used spar- 
ingly but are considered and allowed if desired: 
porte cochere; porches; garages; trellises; 
stoops; terraces; basements; fire places; attic 
stairs. Of the sixteen basic types, variations 
of nine designs are planned for city lots fifty 
feet square while the variations of the other 
seven designs are planned for suburban lots of 
75 feet and over in width and 200 feet and over 
in depth. 


Minimum Dimensions and Sizes 


All plans call for minimum dimensions and 
sizes as follows: 

Minimum ceiling height Ist story, 9 ft.; 2nd 
story, 8 ft.; basement, 7 ft. 6 in. Minimum 
room specifications call for the following: 
living room, 11 ft. 3 in., 160 sq. ft.; combina- 
tion living room and dining room, the same; 
bedroom, 10 ft. 6 in., 130 sq. ft.; dining room, 
11 ft. 3 in., 135 sq. ft.; kitchen, 8 ft., 80 sq. ft.; 
combination kitchen and breakfast room, 8 
ft., 105 sq. ft.; breakfast room, 8 ft., 75 sq. ft.; 
bath, 5 ft., 40 sq. ft.; porches, 5 ft. Single 
garages may not be less than 10 ft. by 18 ft., 
and double garages must be at least 18 ft. by 
18 ft. All plumbing must include a minimum 
of three-piece bath set, kitchen sink and hot 
water outfit. Heating specifications call for 
floor furnaces or basement heat or surface 
furnace with over-head feeds. The designs 
must allow for utility space to care for heat- 
ing when basement is not included. 


Money Saving Alternates in Construction 


The bureau has set up the following alter- 
nates as acceptable on houses costing less than 
$3,000 : 

Foundation—omit float finish on concrete 
walls; tile work—omit tile base in bath room; 
fireplace—omit living room mantel, fireplace 
and chimney and install vent ducts for heat- 
ers; framing—substitute horizontal storm 
sheathing and corner bracing in lieu of diag- 
onal sheathing; ceiling—omit porch ceiling; 
flooring—omit 200 sq.ft. of shiplap flooring 
in attic and substitute No. 1 oak flooring in- 
stead of select; windows—substitute two 
light windows instead of divided sash win- 
dows; doors—use two-panel No. 1 fir doors 
instead of six-panel white pine doors; mill- 
work—omit wood cornice in living room and 
substitute stock 1 in. by 4 in. mitered C finish 
yellow pine trim; cabinets—use small wood 
medicine cabinet instead of venetian metal 
cabinet and omit all cabinets except those 
under sink; linoleum—omit linoleum for kit- 
chen floor and under sink; wall finish—use 1 
in. by 6 in. No. 2 common centermatch, canvas 
and wallpaper in lieu of wood lath and plas- 
ter; screen doors—stock screen doors: hard- 
ware—change hardware allowance to $25; 
electric fixtures—change electric fixtures al- 
lowance to $20; accessories—change bath- 
room accessories allowance to $7.50; plumbing 
in bathroom—one 5 ft. enameled iron, built- 
in, recess, single shell bath tub with painted 
exterior (contractor is to put on additional 
ground coat and coat of white enamel iron 
paint) complete with standard fixtures: one 
enameled iron 17 in. by 19 in. round front, 
wall-hung lavatory with standard fixtures: 
one vitreous china, syphon washdown closet 
combination, complete with white Duco seat: 
plumbing in kitchen—one 20-gallon instan- 
taneous automatic, gas-fed, insulated, stor- 
age type water heater with heavy galvanized 
steel shell and recovery of at least 28 gallons 
per hour with 60 degree temperature rise; 
water supply—connect with city water sun- 
Ply or with electric pump, running the main 
supply pine at least 12 in. under ground and 
to be % in. galvanized iron pipe with brass 
wheel cut-off valve, ety. 











COAL USED BY RAILROADS of the 
United States amounts to approximately ninetv- 
million tons annually, or 22 percent of the na- 
tion’s total production. 
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THIS INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH 
OFFERS COLOR aic/ 


Music Room or Gitroy High School, Gilroy, California. Walls and ceiling are decorated, 


NOISE-QUIETING 100 
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insulated, and quieted with Armstrong's Temlok De Luze in white and coral. 


HECK the three-way sales ad- 
vantage that Armstrong’s Tem- 
lok De Luxe offers you: 

First, CoLror—factory-applied, in 
six pleasing tones of ash, coral, cream, 
green, walnut, and white. Temlok 
fits any decorative scheme in residen- 
tial, commercial, or public buildings. 

Second, INSULATION—Temlok is a 
highly efficient insulating board. It 
helps to cut down fuel cost in winter, 
makes top floors more comfortable 
in summer. 

Third, Notse-QuietiInG, which 
makes Temlok especially suited for 
schools, churches, theaters, offices, 
and other places where excessive 
noise must be reduced. 

In Temlok De Luxe, all these ad- 
vantages are combined in one quality 
material at no extra cost. Feature 


Temlok De Luxe—your customers 
will appreciate its money-saving 
qualities. And you will appreciate 
the prompt, efficient Armstrong 
service—quick delivery from a near- 
by wholesaler—and the profit pro- 
tection of the Armstrong sales policy. 
For extra profit, sell Armstrong’s Ad- 
hesives for erecting Temlok. 

Mail the coupon below today 

for complete information. 
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‘| Armstrone Cork Propucts ComMPpANY 
! Building Materials Division 

! 987 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Please send me samples 0 and folder showing 
colors 0 of the new Temlok De Luxe In- 
terior Finishes. 


City and State 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Mar. 5.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ending Feb. 26, and for 
eight weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and peroentage comparison with statistics of 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 1937: 


Av. No. Production , Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Softwoods: 
CE PE ccc aeccececeeeee cee eeebee Gees 117 55,565,000 sO 56,486,000 72 54,300,000 93 
EE ncck Sd ese 6CReKE OeORO REN SEEREB ROD 143 136,954,000 72 147,176,000 59 171,452,000 95 
neck 0.00b.660ee 060 0OERCES CES CCE 115 49,006,000 59 101,034,000 70 112,827,000 86 
Gee MIONWEOS a cccccccccccccccsececsees 13 12,673,000 70 9,312,000 50 13,708,000 83 
Pe 66 aeéactdevesatesececeuene 8 4,317,000 80 3,659,000 58 i ,000 50 
De ee cee eeee CoN SCHR Re wee 10 1,564,000 134 3,131,000 48 3,087,000 55 
WOPtROPre TIOMRIOGE 2. cccccccccccccsecs Rieke ees 19 3,241,000 55 1,842,000 48 2,922,000 82 
Total Softwoods .............ceceeceeeeees 425 263,320,000 70 322,640,000 64 361,323,000 90 
Hardwoods: . 
BOUtHOrR HAPEGWOOGS ..cccccccccccccccecccees 780 11,432,000 * 10,552,000 * 11,794,000 ad 
FREED SEIPOOED oc occ tececocceeneceseoes 19 8,320,000 86 2,661,000 35 3,145,000 51 
Total Hardwoods ..........s++0++ oer a 19,752,000 ren 13,213,000 baa 14,939,000 oan 
CE PE cnvecebeeeed ones Oreo ae Coneees 505 283,072,000 335,853,000 Lied 376,262,000 ence 
EIGHT WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Southern DD tia ckteer karen wkowt eaqeded eas 128 230,309,000 85 241,396,000 78 251,465,000 85 
Ne ee wig geckeeakbenwinge’s 143 525,582,000 85 560,038,000 83 611,347,000 86 
ee awwenwenenenemeaes 115 171,524,000 57 398,179,000 73 441,223,000 82 
Ce SOc cccwcechoscceseevesboeur 13 43,585,000 62 40,070,000 60 53,914,000 62 
SE CED onic ccvcctcéhccectseeeeeeene 8 17,018,000 78 13,083,000 59 11,556,000 53 
EE EES 6 6 60660606066 06006 CCC CC OCHA 10 4,655,000 193 11,063,000 48 12,824,000 52 
POGUES TUERUOGE, ce cccccccceoecscewereevees 19 12,986,000 54 6,219,000 42 10,478,000 57 
Total Softwoods ..........cececeececereeee 436 1,005,659,000 "7 1,270,048,000 77 1,392,807,000 82 
Hardwoods: 
SBoutherm MarTAwWOOGS ...cccccccvscccccecsceces 782 41,018,000 * 36,629,000 bd 42,329,000 s 
PS CIE voce ccceceseeeuseccesees 19 33,239,000 91 10,908,000 39 11,239,000 
Total Hardwoods ............ceeceeceeeeee 101 74,257,000 ~~... 47,537,000 ae 53,568,000 en 
a ee eu bd 6.naw eee cee hes 518 1,079,916,000 1,317,585,000 ‘ 1,446,375,000 


tUnits of Production. *No report for last 


year. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SeaTTLteE, WasH., March 9.—The 149 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended March 5, reported: 
Production 148,222,000 
Shipments 161,055,000 8.66% over production 
Orders 177,568,000 19.80% over production 
A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for nine weeks: 


DE itiseeteeteeeeecnesecuteanwee 80,115,000 

| LESTE Sey Ee Sener eae, = 66,879,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

DE © eaweWases keke ¥e00sdtneees 73,506,000 


A group of 149 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended March 5 was 148,222,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
WAR .»6.«e0 67,178,000 65,085,000 103,991,000 

Domestic 

cargo .. 63,456,000 77,918,000 167,596,000 
Export ... 13,075,000 17,219,000 56,600,000 
Local . 17,346,000 Reeeaeee: ~ Keceeva 
161,055,000 177,568,000 328,187,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as 


follows: Aver. for 2 


wks.ended Aver. for 9 wks. ended 


March 5, March 5, March 6, 

1938 ¢ 1937 
Production 73,506,000 66,879,000 80,115,000 
Shipments 80,095,000 71,016,000 88,301,000 
Orders 87,686,000 77,729,000 88,861,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Mar. 5.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Feb. 26: 


Report of an average of 114 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks ended 


Feb. 26, 1938 Feb. 27, 1937 
Production ...... 49,006,000 83,756,000 
Shipments ....... 101,034,000 143,876,000 
Orders received.. 112,827,000 131,250,000 


Report of an average of 115 mills: 
Feb. 26, 1938 Feb. 27, 1937 
Unfilled orders... 164,828,000 330,205,000 
Gross stocks..... 1,566,389,000 1,305,296,000 
Reports of 115 identical mills: ‘ 
c—Total for Year——, 
1938 1937 


293,176,000 
532,785,000 
293,176,000 


Production ...... 169,932,000 
Shipments ......-.- 392,396,000 
Orders ....---++- 169,932,000 


Big Manufacturer of Building 
Products Expands Its Facilities 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 8.—A modern 
asphalt roofing and shingle plant in north 
Minneapolis, recently purchased by Ruberoid 
Co., national manufacturer of building prod- 
ucts, from the Gold Seal Asphalt Roofing Co., 
was put into operation today. A. A. Maxwell, 
former superintendent of the felt mill at the 
Ruberoid factory at Joliet, Ill., has been made 
superintendent and has been here some weeks, 
arranging for resumption of manufacture. Ray 
Sweeney is head of Ruberoid’s northwestern 
sales office. 

In addition to continuing manufacture of 
asphalt roofing and shingles, Ruberoid Co. will 
operate regional sales offices at the Minneapolis 
plant, along with warehouse and distribution 
facilities for the entire Ruberoid line of more 
than 100 building products. 

Acquisition of the Minneapolis factory by 
one of the oldest and largest manufacturers of 
building materials evidences recognition of the 
growing importance of the Twin City trade 
territory as a field for large industrial enter- 
= Herbert Abraham, president of Ruberoid, 
said. 

The Minneapolis plant, only two years old 
and modern in its equipment for manufacture 
of asphalt products, is served by Soo Line 
trackage. Ruberoid began operations in 1887 
in a small factory at South Bound Brook, N. J. 
Today it operates ten large plants conveniently 


located for rapid shipment of products through- 
out the United States, in addition to the Minne- 
apolis factory. It has over 3,000 employees and 
10,000 distributors of Ruberoid products, and 
in the last three years has spent more than two 
million dollars in plant expansions and improve- 
ments. 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., March 9.—Following is 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended March 5: 


Average weekly number of mills, 112 


Units}, 94 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 57,714,000 
BO eae 52,070,000 
ED etn nk bed eae eseewecete 54,064,000 
Ce MUNGEUOE og 6k be Svc cceseeds 48,351,000 


Number of mills, 114; Units}, 93 


On March 9, 1938 
rere re 58,789,000 
PPT ree 400,584,000 


*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 


Unit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincTon, D. C., Mar. 5.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Feb. 26: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 938 1937 938 1937 
ny i nee cee rhe Kade eee 99 58,315,000 89,879,000 443,725,000 323,551,000 
PE, bitcedchnviceeediewecewe 143 315,093,000 798,983,000 973,192,000 1,086,458,000 
EI vcccererecenes sees 115 164,828,000 330,205,000 1,566,389,000 1,305,296,000 
California Redwood ............. 13 35,707,000 83,406,000 313,140,000 282,698,000 
SNE CINOED occcccecccccese 8 4,195,000 8,862,000 164,891,000 152,639,000 
ol, er 10 5,912,000 16,827,000 159,694,000 121,392,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............ ‘ 12 10,205,000 14,104,000 103,601,000 99,925,000 

Wetes BOttWOOES 2.0. ccccccece 400 594,255,000 1,342,266,000 3,724,632,000 3,371,959,000 
Hardwoods— 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 16 17,170,000 26,085,000 143,446,000 104,789,000 
Flooring — 
Oak Flooring ......... eer ror ee 75 29,369,000 57,856,000 84,452,000 58,267,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 12 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 18 mills. 
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Nationally Prominent Lumberman Dies 


MAJ. EVERETT G. GRIGGS, 69, one of 
the nation’s outstanding lumbermen, died sud- 
denly the evening of March 6 after being 
stricken while sitting with Mrs. Griggs at the 
wheel of their automobile outside a Tacoma, 
Wash., suburban theater, where they had gone 
to attend a motion picture show. First intima- 
tion of the stroke came when Maj. Griggs com- 
plained of a pain in his head. A moment later, 
he collapsed. Mrs. Griggs summoned aid and 
Maj. Griggs was rushed to a hospital, where 
he died a few minutes after being admitted. 


Maj. Griggs was chairman of the board of 
directors of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. of Tacoma, one of the largest lumber manu- 
facturing companies in the West, and also had 
many other business connections. He was presi- 
dent of the Tacoma Land & Improvement Co., 
and a director of the Wilkeson Co., the Con- 
sumers Central Heating Co. of Tacoma, War- 
ren-Soule-Fairhurst Co., the John Dower Lum- 
ber Co., Chehalis-Pacific Land Co. and the 
Griggs-Cooper Co. of St. Paul. During his 
years of active business participation, he played 
a prominent part in civic and industrial affairs, 
both in his community and in the nation. He 
was a past president of the Tacoma Chamber 
of Commerce and a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. He served 
as president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association from 1911 to 1913, and as 
such took an active part in national affairs of 
the lumber industry. He also was a past pres- 
ident of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
-_ and a past Snark of the Universe of Hoo- 

00. ‘ 


Maj. Griggs was one of the organizers and 
also served as president of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., a company formed 
under the terms of the Webb-Pomerene Act 
to allow the lumber industry to compete favor- 
ably for export trade. Maj. Griggs’ direction 
of this company was hailed as an outstanding 
contribution to the lumber industry of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Maj. Griggs was the last of four sons of the 
late Col. Chauncey W. Griggs. Two sisters still 
survive. They are Mrs. G. C. Wagner of Ta- 
coma and Mrs. Benjamin G. Tilton of New 
York City. Maj. Griggs was born in Chaska, 
Minn., on Dec. 27, 1868. His father was in the 
contracting and wholesale grocery business at 
the time. Everett Griggs attended the public 
schools of St. Paul and later went to Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale University, from 
which he was graduated in 1890. He traveled 
in Europe for a year following his graduation. 


While young Griggs was in school, his father 
and several associates went to the Pacific 
Northwest to look over the prospects of the 
new territory. In the Tacoma hotel in Tacoma, 
they met the late Henry Hewitt, Jr., and the 
late Charles H. Jones. They talked things 
over and decided to join hands in what then 
was one of the biggest timber purchases in the 
history of the West. Shortly thereafter they 
organized and started operation of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. This giant of the lum- 
ber industry was in operation when Everett 
Griggs joined his father. He started as a time- 
keeper in the yard and, by slow degrees, earned 
himself promotion until he became superinten- 
dent. From this point, he was taken into the 
executive branch of the company as second 
vice president and then as vice president. In 
1908 he succeeded his father as president of 
the company. The elder Griggs died in 1910. 

Maj. Griggs was generally regarded as one 
of the most progressive lumbermen in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co. was one of the first mills in the coun- 
try to change from the old circular saw to the 
band saw. Maj. Griggs was a leader in pro- 
viding safeguards for his employees and many 
lumbermen have stated that he often operated 
his mill at a heavy loss when it would have 


been more profitable to shut it down and lay 
off the employees. 

Almost as soon as he arrived in Tacoma, 
Everett Griggs joined Troop B, Tacoma cavalry 
unit of ‘the Washington National Guard. He 
was raised to the rank of captain in 1892. From 





























1909 to 1911, he was a major in the coast ar- 
tillery. At the outset of the World War, he 
was commissioned a major in the U. S. Signal 
Corps, later being transferred to the Spruce 
Production Division where his outstanding 


knowledge of the lumber industry could be 
fully utilized. 

He was married to Miss Grace Isabel Wal- 
lace of Portland, Ore., on July 6, 1895. There 
are no children. Everett G. Griggs II, who suc- 
ceeded Maj. Griggs as president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. five years ago, 
is a son of the late C. Milton Griggs, a brother 
of Maj. Griggs. 

Perhaps no other lumberman in the North- 
west was held in such high regard as Everett 
Griggs and his passing will be mourned by a 
large number of young and old members of the 
industry. One who has known him intimately 
for many years probably expressed the minds 
and hearts of a great many associates of Maj. 
Griggs when he said: 

“For 28 years I have known Everett Griggs. 
He was a rollicking, carefree, round-faced man 
who didn’t look his age, with a ready laugh 
and a kind word for everyone. The lumber 
industry and the Douglas fir region have lost a 
leader, a great lumberman, a fine gentleman, 
and a warm-hearted friend of his employees. 
He was a leader who represented the best prac- 
tices and principles of the large employer in 
whose hands has been placed the responsibility 
for the common laborer and his dependents and 
was one of the first in the Pacific Northwest 
to take a stand for the welfare and continuous 
employment of his men. As long as 28 years 
ago Maj. Griggs insisted that the men in the 
camps and mills were entitled to consideration 
and that their condition was part of the respon- 
sibility of the employer, a new idea in the in- 
dustrial world at that time. Yes, Maj. Griggs 
has left a priceless heritage of tolerance, 
charity and friendliness to an industry that has 
benefited by his ideals. He helped to make the 
lumber business one of the great industries, and 
his influence will be felt for a long time to 
come.” 








OBITUARY RECORD 








JOHN E. MOSES, 55, Minneapolis, Minn., 
died March 1 in a Minneapolis hospital. 
“Jack,” as he was known, had been asso- 
ciated with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., for 32 
years and for the past thirteen years had 
been the company’s representative in the 
Twin Cities. Prior to that time he was dis- 
trict manager at Kansas City, Mo. He was 
at one time connected with the Hawkeye 
Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa. He was a mem- 
ber of the Twin Cities Hoo Hoo and the 
Minneapolis Golf Club. Surviving are his 
widow and three brothers. 


JOHN H. R. GULICK, 52, partner in the 
Grover & Gulick Lumber Co., Princeton, N. J., 
died at his home Feb. 24. He was the sixth 
generation to be born at the Gulick home- 
stead near here, founded by Joachim Gulick 
who came to this country from Holland in 
1680. Active in civic and fraternal circles, 
he had been a football player at Syracuse 
University and during the World War was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre on three occa- 
sions for valor on the field of battle. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two sons, a daughter, 
his father and mother and two sisters. 


JEOFFRY HAYDEN, 83, retired lumberman 
of La Salle, Ill., died March 4 at his home. He 
had been engaged in the lumber business for 
52 years until his retirement in 1934. To- 
gether with F. B. Elliot in 1907 he formed 
Elliot, Hayden & Co. (Inc.), now the oldest 
retail yard at La Salle. Prior to 1907, he 
was connected with a number of lumber com- 
panies. A native of Ireland, he came to this 
country in 1882. He was active in church 
and fraternal work. Surviving are his widow, 
one son, two daughters, four sisters and 
three brothers. 


WILLIAM DUREU SAWYER, 65, treasurer 
and manager of the E. D. Sawyer Lumber 
Co., East Cambridge, Mass., died March 4 
at his home. The company was established 
by his father Enos.D. Sawyer in 1873, the 
year Boston started to build after its sixty 


million dollar fire, taking over the old George 
B. James yard. An older brother, Edward 
D. Sawyer, managed the company until his 
death in 1926. Mr. Sawyer maintained mem- 
berships in State and National lumber as- 
sociations. His widow and a sister survive. 


WILLIAM K. BORLAND, 68, Borland Lum- 
ber Co., Oil City, Pa., died Feb. 19 in an Oil 
City hospital following injuries suffered 
when he was struck by an automobile. A 
native of Oil City, he was connected with two 
lumber companies before joining W. W. 
Dimond and a brother, W. S. Borland, to form 
the Borland & Dimond Co., in 1905. The firm 
became known ag the Borland Lumber Co., 
in 1917 when Mr. Dimond sold his interests. 
= was active in political, civic and religious 
circles. 


CHARLES D. PORTER, 74, secretary of the 
D. D. Chase Lumber Co., Haverhill, Mass., 
died Feb. 28 in that city. After graduation 
from Harvard in 1886, he was associated 
with the old Berlin Mills Co., Berlin, N. H. 
He later became a partner in the lumber 
company then under the management of the 
late Hudson Croy, who was succeeded by 
Henry L. Stone, last year’s president of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Association. He 
was active in civic and fraternal circles. 


PETER CARTER, 81, active in the retail 
lumber business at Sandusky, Mich., until 
1931, died at his home there Feb. 25. He de- 
veloped the Carter Lumber Co., which had 
yards and offices in Sanilac County. A firm 
now operates at Sandusky as Moore & Carter. 
A native of Canada, he had been identified 
with the lumber industry for more than 50 
vears. Surviving are two sons. 


MRS. S. M. ANDERSON, SR., wife of S. M. 
Anderson, Sr., prominent Grays Harbor lum- 
berman, died Feb. 24 in Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton. A native of Rochester, N. Y., she mar- 


(Continued on Page 94) 























You can depend on The Arkansag 
Lumber Company for all your 
needs in well-manufactured 


Arkansas Short Leaf 


DIMENSION, FINISH, FLOORING, 
SIDING, MOULDING, 
BOARDS 


Expertly Kiln-dried or Lignasan- 
treated—Air-dried. We are ex- 
clusive sales agents for the F. 
E. Monzingo Lumber Co.— 
the famous Monzingo super- 
quality lumber. Straight or 
Mixed Cars. Write us today. 












W.T. FERGUSON LBR. CO. 
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Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
Takes Stand on Rail Matters 


MempHis, TENN., March 9.—Members and 
officials of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation gathered here today for the 25th an- 
nual meeting of the organization received with 
gratification the news that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had harkened to the protest 
of the association and other traffic organizations 
and had kept the increase in freight rates down 
to five percent, but were advised by J. V. Nor- 
man, Louisville, counsel for the association, 
that efforts to keep down upward readjustments 
must not be relaxed. 

The meeting brought together hardwood men 
from all parts of the South and Southwest. 
The highlight in the day’s proceeding was Mr. 
Norman’s talk at the luncheon when he enjoined 
the hardwood men to continue on the alert. 


Says Rate-Raising Is Bad Policy 


Mr. Norman said, “I am unable to understand 
the peculiar psychology of the carriers who, 
when they find they are losing tonnage to a 
competing form of carrier reduce their rates to 
attract it back—but when they see their ton- 
nage drying up as it has done in the lumber 
business they try to increase revenue by raising 
rates.” Mr. Norman pointed to the danger to 
the industry in the many readjustments that 
the railroads are now trying to make in rates, 
saying that he believed that they had gone as 
far as they could in seeking a horizontal rate 
increase. 

The hardwood men went on record by reso- 
lution as favoring the elimination of the long 
and short haul clause from the Fourth Section 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission Act, 
and their opposition to the legislation now be- 
fore Congress to limit the size of freight trains 
to 70 cars, saying that this latter change would 
defeat the purposes attributed to it and would 
increase grade crossing hazards by creating a 
greater number of moving units, rather than re- 
duce danger. It was said too that the cost of 
operations by the carriers would be increased 
and the object of the rate raises negatived. 

The organization paid tribute to its secretary- 
manager, Cecil A. New, for his efficient serv- 





ice, and re-elected him to serve during 1938. 
Mr. New read a review of the year’s work in 
which he pointed out that during 1937 the as- 
sociation received claims against carriers totaling 
$120,660 and collected for its members $115,204 
—more than twice the cost of operating. Rate 
adjustments and transit arrangements totaling 
661 were obtained, Mr. New said. He detailed 
the fight of the railroads starting in 1931 to 
increase freight rates and told how the asso- 





CECIL A. NEW, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
Secretary-Manager 


K, L. EMMONS, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
Re-elected President 


ciation had opposed the proposed increases each 
step of the way. Mr. New called attention to 
the proposed changes in rough material rates, 
and said that there was grave danger to the 
hardwood industry in the proposal. 

The association re-elected Kerry L. Emmons, 
Memphis, president of the Mississippi Valley 
Hardwood Co., to the presidency. 





Depend on FERGUSON 


For your needs in Yellow Pine, 
Hardwoods, Cypress. West Coast 
Products, Treated Lumber, Hard- 








45 Years 


wood Flooring. Cedar Closet Lin- 


Continuous ing. Plywood, Grain Doors, Ve- 
Service neers, Shingles. 

in the When you buy from Ferguson you 
Lumber draw on the resources of 17 mod- 
Business. ern mills. Write us today. 








ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 


CALCASIEU 








YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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The New Jersey Lumber 
Dealers’ Protective Association 
met at Newark on April 11, 
about 25 members being pres- 
ent. . Next to the election of 
officers the most important 
business was a change in the 
bylaws. A report was sub- 
mitted by the committee on 
lien laws. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, 
Thomas S. Root, Orange; vice 
president, E. P. Backus, New- 
ark; secretary-treasurer, S. 
Fred Bailey, Newark; direc- 
tors: officers and G. G. Hardy, 
Newark; E. H. Booth, Bergen 
Point; Oscar Conkling, Bask- 
ing Ridge; N. E. Buchanan, 
Asbury Park; Maj. Dalrymple, 
Morristown, and E. E. English, 
Mt. Clair. At 4:30 the mem- 
bers adjourned to the Conti- 
nental hotel where the table 
was spread. The association 
now numbers 58 members, and 





its influence is potent, espe- 
cially in the direction of black- 
listing wholesalers who sell to 
consumers. By referring to 
section three of the amended 
bylaws, it will be seen that the 
organization is terribly in ear- 
nest in the matter, and by a 
provision, the way is opened to 
affiliate with other organiza- 
tions on that and other sub- 
jects. 
. * 

The Ferndale (Calif.) Enter- 
prise says that there are 250,- 
190 acres of redwood and 457,- 
080 acres of fir, spruce, ma- 
drone, pine, cedar and other 
varieties in Humboldt County, 
California. Eel river being the 
natural outlet to the southern 
portion, the improvement of the 
mouth of that stream is advo- 
cated so as to make it a reli- 
able and permanent means of 
access to the timber. 





Peter Herdic, at one time a 
lumber baron of Williamsport, 
Pa., died at the Glenham house 
Pa., died March 3 at the age 
of 67. Mr. Herdic, often re- 
ferred to as the “father” of 
Williamsport, located in that 
city when it was a small settle- 
ment and by his shrewd sagac- 
ity and push did much to make 
it what it now is.. The system 
of boom storage in that market 
was originated by Mr. Herdic, 
and he built the hotel now 
known as the Park. Later in 
life he invented the well known 
Herdic cab, and although a 
most atrocious vehicle in which 
to ride, it became extremely 
popular in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and other 
cities. Of late years Mr. Her- 
dic devoted his attention to the 
introduction of waterworks and 
his death is due to a fall he 
received while superintending 
such work at Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Fir Plywood and Lumber Aid Development of 
Revolutionary Railway Car 


SEATTLE, WasSH., March 5.—How Douglas 
fir plywood and lumber have aided in develop- 
ment of a new type railway car of revolution- 
ary design, is revealed in construction details 
just made public, following successful test runs 
with an experimental 2-car train. 

The new type car employs an ingenious 
method of body suspension, and adapts the 
familiar monocoque or plywood stress-skin 
principle of modern airplane design. Cortland 
T. Hill, grandson of James J. Hill, the famed 
“Empire Builder,” is sponsor of the project. 
Advantages predicted, and already realized in 
road tests on the plywood models, are: Superior 
riding comfort, light weight, economy of opera- 
tion, low first cost, and safety. 

Weight reduction through stress-skin con- 
struction of Douglas fir plywood is one of the 
features of the experimental cars. With this 
method, the entire body—sides, roof and floor— 
carries the stresses; instead of letting heavy 
side trusses do all the work, with the super- 
structure serving merely as weather protection 
and an added weight burden. 

The principal innovation is suspension of the 
main car body on springs and control arms 
mounted on pedestals, or towers, which rise 
several feet into the car from the railroad 
trucks. The car floats on these springs, well 
above its own center of gravity, so that the 
effect of vibrations, sharp curves, and other 
shocks, is reduced to a minimum. 

The side sheets carry shear. Windows dre 
large and close spaced, elliptical, and so reduce 
stress concentrations. The skin or outer cover- 
ing of the model is made of two layers of 
¥s-inch Douglas fir plywood, with a third layer 
around the window cut-outs for reinforcement. 
All joints are arranged to be at least 24 inches 
apart. The longitudinal stiffeners were made of 
Douglas fir 34-inch wide by 1%-inch deep. 
These were spliced at intervals to have the ef- 
fect of a continuous stringer, the length of the 
car. Splices were made by gluing a piece of 
similar stock 12 inches long to each side of 
the joint. By putting a splice on each side, the 
neutral axis remains in the center of the stiff- 
ener, 


In actual service-trains, cars will be built of 
metal. 

Associated with Mr, Hill are William F. 
Van Dorn, originator of the project, and Dr. 
F. C. Lindvall, of the California Institute of 
Technology. Important contributions to the 
design and construction of these new cars have 
been made by Paul K. Beemer, Elliot F. Stoner, 
and Herbert J. Wieden, aircraft and automo- 
tive engineers who have introduced many inno- 
vations from those transportation industries. In 
this experimental work the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway is co-operating in provid- 
ing motive power and testing facilities. 





No Nothin’ But Rain 


Datxas, TEX., March 7.—The continued rains 
that practically. all of this winter have inter- 
fered so materially with sawmill operations 
throughout the South, have reminded R. 
Stevens, one of the Southern Pine Association 
inspectors, of a similar experience in 1930, at 
which time he was connected with the research 
department of two large sawmills in central 
Mississippi. The protracted rainy spell in Feb- 
ruary of that year inspired Mr. Stevens to pen 
in rhyme “The Disgusted Operator Solilo- 
quizes.” These lines, which may strike a re- 
sponsive chord in some operator’s heart now, 
are as follows: 


This mud and slush will drive us goofy, 
We try to log while the woods are soupy. 


It’s a drip, a drizzle, a rain, a pour, 
It freezes, it thaws, then raiMsS some more. 


The customer wires “Why don’t you ship?” 
We hie to the yards, the piles are adrip. 


We cull and pick for the driest stock, 
Then the customer’s report gives us a shock. 


The air dried boards are all amold, 
The steam is weak and the kilns are cold. 


Overhead is high while business is nil, 
We look with despair on a sick sawmill. 


Ain’t got no fuel to keep her apuffin, 
Got no orders—got no damn nothin’. 


All-Wood Transport-or-Bomber Is Low in Cost 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., March 7.—Construction 
of a light bombing plane made almost entirely 
of wood involves development of a new use for 





Frame of all-wood bombing plane, with laminated plywood Sheathing applied 
partly, that offers big advantages besides economy in first cost 


plywood. The airplane in detail is a twin en- 
gined transport which can be converted over- 
night into a highly potent light bomber. It has 
been designed for mar- 
keting in lucrative -for- 
eign governmental fields 
by aviator engineers 
headed by Vance Breese, 
veteran test pilot. It is 
made of laminated 45 
degree plywood, the 
midwing ship weighing 
slightly more than two 
tons empty. It carries 
six passengers and a 
two-man crew, and has 
been named for its com- 
mercial backer, Frank 
W. Bennett, of Dallas. 
Details are a top speed 
of 206 miles; a cruising 
rate of 185 miles an 
hour; tank holding 200 
gallons of fuel; two en- 
gines; production cost 
less than $35,000; every 
cubic inch of space of- 
fering ready possibili- 
ties for its use as a light 
bomber; a snout elon- 
gated to allow for a 
forward machine gun 
turret. 
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Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Yellow Pine 
that can take it 
on the chin 


Wier Long Leaf has long had 
the good will of contractors, 
builders and architects — be- 
cause it is always dependable, 
always gives satisfaction. Cut 
from choice timber, carefully 
manufactured in our modern 
mill, it has quality through and 
through. It will pay you to 
handle Wier Long Leaf. Rec- 
ommend it for all structural 
uses. Write us about your needs. 
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Here’s What's New-- 


New Economical Fiber Tile An- 
nounced by Manufacturer 


Economy Fiber Tile, a new addition to the 
Yankee Fiber Tile Mfg. Co. line, has just been 
announced, and as its name implies will sell at 
approximately 33 percent less than other fiber 
tile produced by the company. The new prod- 
uct, made of double-tempered Presdwood, is 
available in a number of colors and sizes. Com- 
panion products are Keelite, for kitchens, bath- 
rooms, nooks, store fronts, theaters, display 
backgrounds ; Keewood, photographic reproduc- 
tions of natural woods, for offices, dens, libra- 
ries, store windows; Keemarble, reproductions 
of marbles, for corridors, halls, lobbies. Com- 
plete information on all of the company’s prod- 
ucts may be obtained by writing to the Yankee 
Fiber Tile Mfg. Co., 51 Selden Ave., Detroit. 


Illustrated Article Describes New 
Stainless Steel Product 


An illustrated article entitled “Stainless Steel 
for Everyman” has just been published by Lud- 
lum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., manufacturer 
of Ludlite. Illustrations show the application 
of the material in tile and sheet form in and 
on both residence and commercial structures. 
The article describes the material and discusses 
the methods of applying it and tooling it in 
designs. Ludlite consists of a surface sheet of 
stainless steel with a flexible, waterproof, non- 
metallic backing. It is furnished in tile and 
sheet form and can be cemented, nailed or 
screwed to any surface. The material is light 





enough to be shaped by hand, and cut with a 
pair of heavy scissors. Copies of the descrip- 
tive article will be sent to dealers who request 
it. 


Two New Catalogs on Glass Block 


Construction and Design 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
issued two new catalogs. No. 1B-10 contains 
28 pages including an illustrated cover, and 
presents a large number of photographs show- 
ing the application of glass block in homes. 
Photographs and detail drawings of the -vari- 
ous sizes and styles of glass block are con- 
tained on a double-page spread. The other book, 
1B-2, contains 24 pages of photographs and 


drawings. In addition, there are several pages 
of construction specifications and erection de- 
tails. Distribution of Insulux glass blocks is 
through building material dealers. Copies of 
both books will be sent to dealers who request 
them. 


New Floor Sander Is Economical, 
Easy to Operate 


A number of exclusive features of the new 
floor sander announced by Skilsaw, Inc., 3310- 
20 Elston Ave., Chicago, are worthy of atten- 
tion. Sufficient weight is provided in the unit, 
132 lbs., to insure fast, accurate sanding and the 





motor has enough reserve power to handle the 
toughest of jobs, according to a description by 
Skilsaw. The frame is one piece steel construc- 
tion and all parts of the sander are built to the 
frame. The sanding drum, 7 inches wide, is 
covered with a sponge rubber pad to prevent 
“pitting” of the floor. Dust is collected, on both 
forward and backward strokes, by a separate 
vacuum system, mounted integral to the frame 
and independently motored. The handle of the 
unit is adjustable, the switch has 100 percent 
overload capacity and all moving parts are 
mounted on grease sealed ball bearings. Com- 
plete, illustrated data may be obtained direct 
from the manufacturer at the address given 
above. 


New Line of Door Hardware for 
Homes of Modest Appointments 


Salem is the name of a new line of door hard- 
ware just announced by P. & F. Corbin, manu- 
facturer of hardware, New Britain, Conn. Sev- 
eral sizes are offered for various types and 
sizes of doors. The design is for homes of 
modest appointments, and the items are avail- 
able in wrought brass, bronze or steel. Glass 
or metal knobs can be used as desired, and sets 
are furnished with locks for all doors. An il- 
lustrated folder which can be used as an en- 
velope stuffer with space for the dealer’s im- 
print is available upon request. 


New Catalog Illustrates Electric 
Woodworking Machines 


A new catalog fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the numerous types of electric power 
woodworking machines manufactured by the 
company has just been issued by the Master 
Woodworker Mfg. Co., ‘Brush and Congress 
Sts., Detroit, Mich. With the photograph of 
each machine are given the capacities for each 
operation it will perform, together with a list 
of standard equipment such as motors, accessor- 
ies and tools. A number of small photographs 
illustrate the manner in which the same ma- 
chine can be operated to do a number of dif- 
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ferent kinds of work such as ripping, cross-cut- 
ting, bevel ripping, mitering, boring, routing 
stair risers, tenoning, dadoing, plowing, rabbet- 
ing and others. The catalog, of convenient 
file size, bound in a heavy cover, will be sent to 
dealers who request it from the manufacturer. 


New Book Illustrates and Discusses 
Modern Home Values 


In connection with the Johns-Manville “Bet- 
ter Homes for a Better America” contest, the 
company has issued an exceptionally attractive 
and useful 60-page volume entitled “The Home 
Idea Book.” Bound in a glossy finish two tone 
cover, the book contains many photographs of 
interiors and exteriors of new and remodeled 
homes. The text matter covers such topics as 
financing, structural and finishing materials, in- 
sulation, color, decoration and remodeling ideas. 
The book is a complete survey of the services 
which the building industry has to offer. Both 
photographs and text matter give practical ideas 
on how to remodel kitchens, bathrooms, attics 
and basements. The first chapter of the vol- 
ume explains why today’s new homes offer 
values never before possible, while sections that 
follow illustrate transformations wrought by 
remodeling and many modern houses, together 
with floor plans and discussions of vital factors 
in planning and constructing residences. The 
book can be obtained by addressing a request, 
together with ten cents to cover cost of post- 
age and handling, to Johns-Manville, 22 East 
Fortieth St., New York, N N. Y. 


Improves Hoist ist by Adding New 
Safety Features 


Several positive action safety features have 
recently been added to the hoists manufactured 
by Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, Ill. Of first 
importance is a push-button control. When it 
is desired to lower the hoist after the load has 
been elevated, the operator pushes the button, 
and hoist action is reversed. The control also 
acts as a safety stop, automatically and posi- 
tively locking the handle before it can revolve 
and do any damage, in case the worker’s hand 
should slip off the handle. Two other separate 
safety stops prevent the handle from whirling 
around and causing injuries to workmen. A 
new intermediate locking pawl works alter- 
nately and intermediately with the main locking 
pawl, and enables the load to be stopped in 
locking position at half the length of the regu- 
lar stroke. In case of overloads a safety handle 
bends before any other part of the hoist gives 
away. Hoists are made for loads from % to 
15 tons, weighing from 14 to 150 pounds. An 
illustrated folder with complete information is 
available. 


New Catalog of Ventilating Fans 


for Residence Use 


A new file size catalog in two colors, contain- 
ing numerous photographs of electric ventilat- 





ing fans for homes has just been issued by Vic- 
tor Electric Products (Inc.), 712 Reading Rd., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Photographs show installa- 
tions in kitchens, bedrooms, basement rumpus 
rooms, and bath rooms. Included are illustra- 
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tions of several types of fan, complete construc- 
tion specifications, and working drawings. The 
text includes a number of pertinent sales argu- 
ments for dealers to use in selling the con- 
sumer. Copies of the catalog are available to 
lumber and building material dealers who re- 
quest them. 


New Transmission Belt for Small 
Saw Mills 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan (Inc.), Passaic, N. J., an- 
nounces a new transmission belt for installation 
on tractor and small steam sawmills. Two of 
the belts are used on a machine. One pulls the 
carriage and log through the saw, and the other 
returns the carriage for the next cut. The 
belts are usually 9 to 13 feet long and three, 
four or five inches wide. They are four-ply 
construction with black lacquered square edges. 
Clipper or rawhide lacing is recommended for 
the splice. Complete information will be sent 
to sawmill operators upon request to the man- 
facturer. 


Attractive Sawmill Machinery 
Catalog is Complete 


The illustration presented herewith affords 
some idea of the attractiveness of the new Cun- 
ningham Machinery Corp. catalog, No. 238. 
The company, located at Shreveport, La., manu- 
factures sawmill machinery. The new catalog 
has been arranged to include a representative 





number of small mills, descriptive of the types 
in greatest demand. Complete specifications 
and producing capacities are included. Prices 
are given for .tke convenience of purchasers. 
Copies of the catalog and the price list will 
be sent to mills who request them. 


Announces Important Improvements 
in Lumber Trimmer 


American Sawmill Machinery Co., Hacketts- 
town, N. J., announces radical improvements in 
its Junior lumber trimmer. The trimmer’s 
speed has been increased so that it can handle 
over 75,000 board feet of one-inch lumber per 
day. The two feed rates are 75 and 115 feet 
per minute, but other speeds can be obtained 
by changing the pulleys. All pulleys, couplings 
and shafts are carefully balanced to permit ‘in- 
creased mandrel speed of 1800 R. P. M. To 
prevent creep of the transfer blocks a locking 
device has been added. This also makes certain 
that the lumber is trimmed to exact lengths. 
The improved machine is available with either 
heavy duty precision type roller bearings or 
with babbitted bearings. Full specifications and 
information will be sent upon request. 





As part of the nation-wide forest survey be- 
ing made by the United States Forest Service, 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station at New 
Orleans, has just completed and published a re- 
port entitled “Forest Resources of Southwest 
Arkansas.” The report covers not only the 
present forest stand, and the prospective growth, 
but the wood using industries of the area, giv- 
ing data as to production, employees, wages, etc. 
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This Will Be a Great Spring 


og BABCOCK 
Spruce Ladders 


Mr. Lumber Dealer, don’t think of letting an- 
other spring go by without getting your full 
share of this nice, profitable ladder business. 
This famous Babcock Ladder line is just what 
you need to start building a big money-making 
trade that will grow and grow with every 
passing season. 













Babcock Ladders are genuine air-dried spruce 
—strong and safe, yet light in weight and easy 
to handle. There’s a Babcock Ladder for 
every need—and every home needs a step lad- 
der—and every farm needs a long ladder. 


The important need is to get started. Right 
now is the time to start. Get the ladders on 
display. They help sell themselves. Your 
lumber customer, seeing the display will be 
reminded of his need for a ladder. Talk about 
them. Push them. They will pay you well 
for all the selling effort you put behind them. 
Let us suggest an assortment. TODAY, send 
for catalog, with full information about this 
big profit line. 


The W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y 


ALABAMA RIVER COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, LUMBER CORP. 
Montgomery, Ala. Wetumpka, Ala. 














Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your 
repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated 
Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 


Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 
Flooring. Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car 
Material—mixed or straight cars. 























Memb Southern Pine Ass‘n. Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. HI 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 














Clean Up Doors and Sash... 
. .« « Eliminate All Hand Work with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


Produces a smooth, even finish, without ripples or ridges . . . 
the modern electrical way .. . easier, faster, cheaper! Just the 
thing for cleaning up sash, doors and frames before delivery 
—makes them ready for painting on the job. Removes scratches 
and stains from plywood panels; used for lining up glued 
joints and final finishing in sash and door manufacture. Com- 
pact, perfectly balanced, easy to use. Plugs into any light 
socket. THOUSANDS IN USE! 


SKILSAW, Inc., 3320 ELSTON AVE., Chicago 


214 E. 40th St., New York—52 Brookline Ave., Boston—1429 Spring 
Garden, Philadelphia—1253 S. Flower St., Los Angeles—2065 Webster 

St., Oakland. 
7 @ Also made with vacuum dust collector. 

See Full 32 square inch sanding area. Belt speed 
of 1500 surface feet per minute. Powerful 
universal motor. All ball bearing construction. 
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Lumber Dealers 
earn good profits on 





Get your full share of this good 
well-paying Roofer business. Be 
ready with Southern Yellow Pine 
Roofers—standard size boards 
made especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Keep your eye on the farm mar- 
ket for Roofers—for homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in %4” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


Tolleson Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 
Perry, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Moultrie, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 
Acworth, Ga. 














Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Ashdown—Anthony-Reynolds: Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Anthony-Williams Lumber 
Co. 

DELAWARE. Milford—L. N. Hearn & Co. suc- 
ceeded by Grier-Williams Lumber & Supply Co. 

FLORIDA. Ormond—Ormond Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Ormond Lumber Yard. 

GEORGIA. Byromville—Groves & Lester suc- 
ceeded by J. D. Lester & Bro. 

ILLINOIS. Abingdon, Atkinson, Dunlap and 
Elmwood—J. C. Simpson Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Simpson-Powelson Lumber Co. 

Hume—Hume Lumber Co. purchased by E. J. 
Lyon, of the Newman Lumber Co., Newman, III. 
Troy—Troy Lumber Co. succeeded by Watson 
Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Elkader—Elkader Lumber Co. purchased 
by J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. of Minneapolis, 

inn. 

Waverly—Miller Manufacturing Co. succeeded by 
Cedar Valley Casket Co. 

KENTUCKY. lLancaster—S. S. S. Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Lancaster Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Callaway—Community Lumber 
& Supply Co. entire equipment, including the prop- 
erty, purchased by Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. The 
Community company will continue its implement 
business. 

NEW MEXICO. Alamogordo—McRae 
Co. succeeded by Gillis Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Aurora—Sanford G. Lyon (Jr.) 
Estate succeeded by Lyon Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fargo—Robert ‘T. Barnard 
succeeded by Barnard Lumber Sales Co.; commis- 
sion lumber. Floyd P. Lavelle, proprietor. 

OREGON. Lebanon—Fir Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Lebanon Lumber Co. 

Salem—Salem Box & Manufacturing Co., has 
changed its name to Salem Manufacturing Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Toronto—Toronto Lumber 
Co. succeeded by H. W. Ross Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Springfield—W. V. Dozier suc- 
ceeded by Pike & Kreiner. 

Sweetwater—George Presley succeeded by Seiler 
Lumber Co, 

TEXAS. Bertram—wW. F. & J. F. Barnes Lum- 
ber Co. and J. A. Vaughan Lumber Co. consoli- 
dated and will be known as the Bertram Lumber 
Co. 

Jasper—Black & Martindale Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Black Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Charles E. Garrison 
sold half interest in Specialty Lumber Co., 9300 
Aurora Avenue, to Anthony C. Douglass. 

WISCONSIN. Norwalk—Haldeman & Walz suc- 
ceeded by George A. Walz. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. 
Materials; $10,000. 

San Jose—Crescent Lumber Co.; $50,000. 

Yreka—Builders Lumber Co.; $25,000. 

INDIANA. Belleville (P. O. at Clayton)—Eldac 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; to deal in lumber 
and engage in building business. 





Lumber 


Los Angeles—Western Building 


KENTUCKY. Lexington—Kentucky Sash & Door 
Co.; $25,000. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Capital Lumber Co., 


Belair Avenue and Loney’s Lane. 


MINNESOTA. Duluth—The H. L. Co. 
$25,000: to engage in timber business. 

MISSOURI. Belton—Hope Lumber Co.; $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Williamsburg Lumber 
Co. (Inc.); 1025 Myrtle Avenue. 

New York City—Norman Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Bank of Manhattan Building, Long Island City; 
wholesale. 

New York City—Times Square Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
411 West 39th Street; $20,000. 

OREGON. Canyonville—S. W. B. Co.; $10,000. 
Timber products. 

Salem—Salem Box Co.; $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Virginia Home Insula- 
— Co. (Inc.); $10,000; to deal in building sup- 
Plies. 


(Inc.); 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Inglewood—Mutual Material Co., 
101 East Regent Street. 

Whittier—Basket Lumber Co., 922 West Phila- 
delphia Street. 


IDAHO. Kooskia — McPherson Lumber Co. 
formed by Clifford, Melvin and John McPherson. 

KANSAS. Zenith—Aitken Lumber Co. is open- 
ing a yard here to handle a full stock of oil field 
lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. De Kalb—Kimbrell-Ruffer Lum- 
ber Co., of Meridian, will establish a branch in 
De Kalb. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Joseph McCor- 
mack has leased a plot at 606-10 West Forty-fifth 
Street for a retail-wholesale lumber yard. 

OHIO. Chagrin Falls—Solon Lumber & Supply 
Co. will open a branch at 3 North Franklin Street, 
handling builders’ hardware, paint, electrical ap- 
pliances, coal and lumber. 


OREGON. McMinnville—Burkhart Lumber Co. 
has engaged in business under management of 
Frederick Faulkes (Jr.). 


Prineville—Miller Lumber Co. of Bend, Ore., 
has opened a branch at Prineville, which will carry 
a full line of lumber and building materials. 

Tillamook—Steward Logging Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Shenandoah—Central Lum- 
ber Co., 128 East Centre Street, established by Wal- 
ter Spudeck. 


TENNESSEE. Sweetwater—George Presley, who 
recently sold the Presley Lumber Co. to the Seiler 
Lumber Co., announces that he is again in the 
lumber business in Sweetwater, having purchased 
the plant formerly owned by C. M. Satterfield. 


TEXAS. Jefferson—Jefferson Lumber Co., 321 
Walnut St. 


Casualties 


GEORGIA. Augusta—Augusta Hardwood Co. 
hardwood band mill was completely destroyed by 
fire. Planing mill and planing mill equipment 
were not damaged and no lumber was lost. Pro- 
duction schedule will be maintained by cutting 
both pine and hardwood lumber on the band mill 
which heretofore has been cutting only pine. The 
loss was fully covered by insurance. 


OHIO. Willard—Beelman Manufacturing & 
Lumber Co. had main building and two large stor- 
age sheds destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
$30,000, partly covered by insurance. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greer—Greer Lumber Co. 
destroyed by fire, with an estimated loss of $15,- 
000, partly covered by insurance. Will rebuild. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—H. H. Walton, on Sta- 
ples Mill Road, two miles northwest of Richmond, 
had planing mill destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at $15,000. Nearby piles of lumber, a dry 
kiln and a half-dozen lumber sheds were saved, 


as was also the office. No insurance. Plant will 
be rebuilt. 
WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Anacortes Lumber 


Co. suffered a fire loss estimated at $150,000. The 
sawmill, power plant and fuel house were com- 
pletely destroyed, but the planing mill and box 
factory, as well as the lumber sheds and lumber 
stock, were undamaged. Plans are rather indefi- 
nite at present as to whether the plant will be 
rebuilt. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Watson Manufacturing 
Co., 3117 North Broadway, will equip a woodwork- 
ing plant at 3115 North Broadway. 


OHIO. Willard—Beelman Manufacturing & 
Lumber Co. will install new machinery and resume 
business on a new location, following recent fire. 


OREGON. Rieth—M. F. Wray, a sawmill oper- 
ator of Yakima, Wash., will establish a band saw- 
mill here, with a capacity of 30,000 feet per day. 

Fall Creek. Bert Fegles of Jasper will build a 
sawmill here, with 40,000 board feet capacity. 


Capitol Hoo-Hoo Go Thrice to 


"School" « 

WasuHinctTon, D. C., March 7.—Weekly 
meetings of the Hoo-Hoo Club are being en- 
livened by a “lumber school” which has at- 
tracted much interest and is bringing out un- 
usually large attendance. Phillips A. Hayward, 
chief of the forest products division, Department 
of Commerce, has been delivering lectures on 
various woods. At a recent meeting he discussed 
hardwoods briefly, and then went into a more 
detailed discussion of the oaks in particular. At 
the close of his lecture, literature supplied by 
the Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) and 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association was distributed. 

At a succeeding meeting, Mr. Hayward lec- 
tured on redwood, giving some interesting in- 
formation about this durable wood. While this 
wood is produced only on the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Hayward said, the estimated stand of redwood 
timber is 67,500,000,000 board feet. He listed 
among the uses for which redwood is particu- 
larly suitable, tanks and vats, greenhouses, cas- 
kets, boat planking, stadium seating, siding, 
flooring, ceiling, split posts, shakes, and many 
others. 

At both of these interesting meetings, Herbert 
Galliher, president of the club, presided. 

At another meeting of the club, the feature 
was an address by J. J. Kehoe, of the Du Pont 
company, Wilmington, Del., on the products of 
that corporation and the extent to which they 
enter into the lumber trade. The address was 
followed by the showing of a talking picture en- 
titled “Wonderland of Chemistry,’ 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





Keep the Good 


I’m old enough to like to praise 

The good old days 

And good old ways, 

Yet young enough to thank my stars 
For movies, cars, 

And candy bars, 

And radios, and cellophane, 

Good things that come, or good remain. 


I’m not the sort that thinks the past 
All that should last, 

Nor yet so fast, 

So modern, that I take the view, 

All that will do 

Is just the new. 

I hope I’m not too young, or old, 
The good to take, or good to hold. 


I’m not so old, not yet, not near, 

I live in fear 

Of changes here, 

Nor yet so young I’d change like mad 
The things we had, 

The good, the bad. 

Instead I’d make one thing the test: 
I’d change the bad, but keep the rest. 


We See b' the Papers 


Wonder if it’s the cigarettes? 

This two weeks we are in Texas, and are 
all our friends jealous. 

What a lot of our paroled convicts need is 
some post-graduate work. 

The strikes last year seem, to have made 
wages higher, if you have a job. 

An income tax is something you have to 
pay after the income has stopped. 

You can’t make black white, but a propa- 
gandist is perfectly willing to try it. 

A lot of people can hardly wait for Frank 
Murphy to run for governor again. 

All Congress knows about what it is going 
to pass is what it sees in the papers. 

Well, we’re right back where we were; ex- 
cept that we owe a little more money. 

If yow can’t explain how it works, you 
won't be able to explain why it didn’t. 

The Lord is certainly good to America. 
Every two years He gives it another chance. 

All the help little business wants from the 
Administration is to please not help it any 
more. 

Haven’t heard much complaint from the fel- 
low who works so hard they couldn’t afford 
to fire him. 

_ Some regret the strife among the labor un- 
ions; but when agitators fall out, workingmen 
keep. their dues. 

The very fellows who said you couldn’t regu- 
late drinking by law, now think you can regu- 
late everything else. 

A man can’t call himself a dentist unless he 

but there is nothing to keep a man from 
olan himself an economist. 

It is announced that Senator Guffey will not 
run for governor of Pennsylvania. A lot -of 
coal consumers wish he would. 


On the other hand, do you realize that two- 
thirds of the people of this country are mis- 
informed, misadvised, and misled? 

Peter has been robbed before to pay Paul, 
but this is the first time anybody thought of 
robbing Peter’s great-grandchildren. 

Maybe higher wages for fewer fellows wasn’t 
such a wonderful thing to strike for, after 
all. You might not be one of the fellows. 

All the world can hope is that it doesn’t 





have any trouble with Herr Hitler or Sig. 
Mussolini until they have trouble with each 
other. 


In the last fifteen years twice as many Amer- 
icans have been killed by automobiles as have 
been killed in all of America’s wars. It might 
be as important a fact to teach the pupils as 
some history. 


Between Trains 


KatamMazoo, Micu.—For the fourth time 
the Rotary Club had us here for its ladies’ 
night, and a nice time was had by all, or, at 
least, we hope so. This is the city famous for 
celery and paper. Celery is such a small crop, 
compared to cotton or wheat or corn, that it 


has had no help of the Government during ° 


the depression, and so it has fared pretty well. 
The paper business has almost been good, as 
more is being written nowadays than ever be- 
fore, and less said. And just to remind us that 
a little lumber is sold around here, too, J. E 
Kreilick, who wholesales the same in these 
parts, was among those present. 


Benton Harsor, Micu.—The Lions Club 
had us for lunch today, and invited in the 
friends and neighbors, while we expounded 
the beauties of home-loving, and home-staying, 
and home-buying or home-building. It was the 
biggest meeting of the sort the town had ever 
seen, and the joke of it was that it wasn’t a 
lumberman’s idea at all. It seemed to make 
everybody happy, and, if it sold a few boards, 
there was no harm done. Anyway, they invited 
us right back to say some of the same things 
in a couple of high schools in December. And 
that wasn’t a lumberman’s idea, either. 


WiminctTon, Det.—With a record-breaking 
dinner the teachers of Delaware welcomed this 
department to the East tonight, our first visit 
to the State. It sort of made a fellow feel 
that maybe, after all, all these years of scrib- 
bling were not in vain. 


Not So New 


One hundred years ago today, on March 12, 
1838, Daniel Webster, speaking in the United 
States Senate, said: 


There are persons who constantly clamor. 
They complain of oppression, speculation, 
and the pernicious influence of accumulated 
wealth. They cry out loudly against all 
banks and corporations, and all means by 
which small capitalists become united in 
order to produce important and beneficial 
results. They carry on mad hostility against 
all established institutions. They would 
choke the fountain. of industry, and dry all 
streams. In a country of unbounded liberty, 
they clamor against oppression. In a coun- 
try where property is more evenly divided 
than anywhere else, they rend the air shout- 
ing agrarian doctrines. In a country where 
wages of labor are high beyond parallel, they 
would teach the laborer he is but an op- 
pressed slave. Sir, what can such men want? 
What do they mean? They can want noth- 
ing, sir, but to enjoy the fruits of other men’s 
labor. They can mean nothing but disturb- 
ance and disorder, the diffusion of corrupt 
principles and the destruction of the moral 
sentiments and moral habits of society. 


Dependence 


The tree that on itself depends 
And does not lean upon its friends, 
Not begs another for its need, 
Becomes a tree, a tree indeed. 


But trees that lean soon bring to earth 
Themselves and also those of worth, 
A thing worth while, beyond a doubt, 
For trees and men to think about. 


THWEST 





Meeting Your Needs in 
Quality Products of 
PONDEROSA PINE 


With an almost unlimited supply of high-alti- 
tude, soft-textured Ponderosa Pine—with two 
modern plants and up-to-date manufacturing 
equipment, the Southwest Lumber Mills In- 
corporated offers you the best of dependable 
service on your lumber needs. 


Our Mixed Car Service includes all building 
items — Dimension, Siding, Interior Trim, 
“Apache Brand” Mouldings, Ceiling, Casing, 
Base, Lath, Selects, Common. 


Industrial Buyers: Get acquainted with our 
service on Pattern Specialties, Cut Stock, 
Cut-to-Length Crating, Box Shook, Shop Lum- 
ber and Industrial Items. 


Buying here you can be assured of quality 
lumber and careful manufacture—the kind 
that gives lasting, satisfying service. Your 
inquiries and orders, will receive our prompt 
and careful attention. 





McNary, Arizona 


Mills at Flagstaff and 
McNary, Arizona 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.-— 





R. B. HOWELL, 
Representative 


CHICAGO — 52° Michigan ave. oo, 
PHILADELPHIA — * *.S53*52u%2"* ce. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—Preliminary build- 
ing plan filings that are to lead to early activi- 
‘ ties in New England, continue to reflect the 
same strong trend toward the single-family 
home built for the owner and financed by him 
or through the banks. The record for 1937 shows 
that while 70 percent of the new construction in 
the country was of the single-family type, the 
percentage in New England has been officially 
placed at 85. The trend in the current year is 
continuing in the same direction, but estimates 
as to the probable volume for the year vary 
greatly. Most dealers in building material con- 
tacted by this writer, insist that orders for new 
house schedules are running well below the level 
of one year ago, though the average price of 
the material is from 10 to 15 percent lower. 
The feeling seems to be almost universal in 
lumber trade circles that the newest Federal 
Housing Act, which places the burden of fur- 
nishing funds wholly upon private capital, will 
encourage neither mass speculative building or 
plans for single homes by reason of reducing 
the margin of safety to a mere 10 percent, 
which might easily be wiped out by a tempo- 
rary drop in the market value of the finished 
house. While this measure may have a stimu- 
lating influence upon building when general 
business revives, it is felt that the terms are 
far too liberal to soundly protect the equity of 
the owner, at a period when payrolls in most 
sections are showing a sharp decline. Encour- 
aging features are found in the reduction in 
foreclosures on the one hand, and in the sub- 
stantial increase in home loan financing by the 
co-operative and savings banks. The head of 
the Massachusetts Co-operative Bank League 
announced today that home loans in January 
showed a gain over that month one year ago of 
7.4 percent. He reported substantial gains in 
every month through 1937, ending with a gain 
of 6 percent in December. New home loans 
in January totaled nearly three million dollars, 
which was the best record for that month since 
the upturn in home financing five years ago. 

The slow movement of lumber from the yards 
through February is naturally reflected in the 
volume of business booked by the wholesale 
offices and mill representatives. Boston inter- 
coastal offices have sold very few parcels of fir 
and hemlock for spring delivery direct from the 
mills. The surplus accumulated at the storage 
docks last summer, following the marine strike, 
has been largely disposed of, but from this 
source and from the wholesale distribution yards 
the dealers are able to pick up all of the odd 
lots they need without recourse to round-lot 
schedules from the mills. One office handling 
West Coast woods as a side line reports a sharp 
increase in orders moving in carload lots direct 
from the mills. The natural inference that such 
shipments would be limited to “uppers” and fin- 
ish was not warranted, for these orders ran 
largely to small dimension such as could be 
found in any local wholesale stocks. This type 
of yard purchases, and the tendency of dealers 
to round out their yard assortments from local 
wholesale stocks, indicate that cautious con- 
servatism is the trading policy of most deal- 
ers. Such caution also accounted for the fact 
that February receipts of fir and hemlock to- 
taled only 1,579,667 feet, which was the small- 
est monthly figure since these woods became a 
factor in the eastern market twenty years ago. 
The March total will be much larger, for, in 
addition to eleven general cargo boats listed to 
arrive, there are six lumber carriers, two of 
which have already landed 1,300,000 feet at the 
Terminal. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Sta- 
tistically the market is working into a 
stronger position. Though mill orders and 
shipments for many weeks have been sub- 
stantially ahead of production, orders are far 
below normal, so it is difficult for the mills 
to maintain price advances they have estab- 
lished. A Boston house last week closed for 


a large block at a standard mill at the $11.50 
discount base, which netted the mill 50 cents 
better than its previous sale. On the other 
hand, Boston transactions have been limited 
to sales of small lots to dealers, made by 
wholesale yards, where dimension sizes are 
held quite uniformly at the $5@5.50 discount 
from page 16 of the West Coast manual. 
Pressure selling from storage at the termi- 
nals has brought the discount range to a 
wide spread between $9@11. Surplus hold- 
ings have melted steadily and are now close 
to normal, as receipts by water have dwin- 
dled to the lowest February total in the rec- 
ords. The tally for February was exactly 
1,579,667 feet, and compares with the average 
in February in the previous eight years of 
7,805,070 feet. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Movement to dealers 
is of low volume, but with only the larger 
winter mills operating, there is no sales 
pressure and no tendency on the part of the 
mills to move away from the price list that 
has shown few changes through the past 
twelve to eighteen months. For the smaller 
dimension sizes of scantling, 2x3- and 2x4- 
inch, sales are at $33@34, and up to $40@41 
for the 2x10- and 2x12-inch. Dry and dressed 
boards are available at $32@34 for the 4-and 
5-inch, and up to $35 @37 for the 6- and T7-inch, 
Bundled furring sells readily at $31@32 for 
the. 2-inch, and $1 higher for the 3-inch. The 
favorable change in the Conference rate to 
move spruce deals from the Maritime Prov- 
inces to England, announced in this column 
two weeks ago, with the still lower rate of 
65 to 75 shillings per standard made by the 
larger tramp steamers, has resulted in turn- 
ing the attention of Provincial shippers to- 
ward the English market, and rumor has it 
that some important contracts are now in 
process of negotiation, that promise to clear 
the big mill yards in New Brunswick and 
Quebec of the stocks of spruce deals that 
have accumulated through the winter 
months. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—tThe call for east- 
ern spruce lath and white cedar shingles is 
slow, supplies are ample, and there are no 
quotable changes in prices. On the other 
hand, red cedar shingles from the West Coast 
have been moving more freely, almost en- 
tirely by rail in carload lots. Curtailment of 
production has brought the market into bet- 
ter balance, and there is a real scarcity of 
the lower grades of 16-inch. Advances in 
early February added 5 to 15 cents to 
delivered prices. The 18-inch Perfections 
are now quoted at $4.67 for the No. 1 grade 
at New England points, an advance of 10 
cents. The 16-inch XXXXX No. 1 are steady 
at $4.15; No. 2, $3.55; No. 3, $3. The latter 
two grades are heavily oversold, and current 
sales are at prices 10 to 15 cents above the 
January quotations. The quota of shipments 
from British Columbia mills permitted to en- 
ter the United States during the first half 
of 1938, is reported as 916,000 squares, and, 
as the movement has been very free since 
Jan. 1, shippers are advising their selling 
representatives here that, though the quota 
has been increased, it will probably be fully 
taken up by May 1. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—A few mills op- 
erating on specialties and season contracts 
are fairly busy, but most plants are curtail- 
ing production to keep inventories in balance 
with reduced needs of woodworkers and fur- 
niture shops, now running part time with 
reduced crews. Volume of orders for birch 
and maple is at the low point of the past 
twelve months. There are no quotable 
changes in prices to this type of buyer. Wood 
heel maple, however, has sold more freely 
than at any time since last summer, and the 
price advances noted two weeks ago are still 
in force. The surplus of heel maple held over 
from last season has been used up, and nearly 
all shops have been forced to restock. The 
shift from 8/to9/4 maple for the wider heels 
has compelled free buying at $90 of this lat- 
ter size, to be cut at the mills specially for 
this trade, with the 8/4 cross cut gaining 
$2@3 and selling at $85. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—Demand is light and 
offerings are ample. Round edge inch sells 


at $13@16 f. o. b. the miH yard, There are 
no quotable price changes applying to square 
edge. 


J. Edward Downes, head of the Downes Lum- 
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ber Co., retail dealer at Boston, who with Mrs. 
Downes and their daughter spent the month of 
February at Palm Beach, Fla., returned to his 
Boston office on Feb. 28. 


Ernest W. Ross, sales manager of the Fra- 
ser Cos. (Ltd.), moved down from his Edmond- 
ston (N. B.) offices and devoted a week to con- 
tacting spruce distributors in Boston and New 
York, returning north on March 5. 


Gilbert Belleveau, of B. Belleveau & Sons, 
Belleveau Cove, N. S., was a recent visitor in 
the Boston offices, leaving for home Feb. 28. 


Carl Fuller, a son of the late Bert Fuller and 
for fifteen years associated with Wyman-Allen 
Lumber Co., of Charlestown, has joined forces 
with the Pacific Coast Lumber Co., at 163 Med- 
ford Street, Charlestown. 


Elmer L, Gibbs, of 79 Milk Street, Boston, 
and Howard B. Lovell, of Brockway-Smith- 
Haigh-Lovell Co., Charlestown, Mass., who 
with their wives have been season guests at 
Kenilworth Lodge, Sebring, Fla., are now home- 
ward bound. Mr. Lovell is an enthusiastic 
golfer and only recently shot a 75 on the hotel 


~NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The rush to file plans and secure permits for 
new housing has dropped off sharply, since the 
dead line for filing under the old building code 
was reached on Jan. 27. Before then, there was 
piled up a record total of projected construc- 
tion that may or may not mean a sharp increase 
in building operations through 1938. Dealer 
yards in the residential sections away from 
Manhattan have booked some nice home build- 
ing lumber schedules for delivery in late March 
and April, but they report there have thus 
far been very few moves by the large-scale 
speculative builders to actually start building 
operations, or to place definite orders for 
building material. One provision of the new 
building code calls for grade marked lumber 
in all buildings for which permits are issued 
after Jan. 27, but the commissioner has made 
a special ruling permitting the use of lumber 
that is not grade marked as late as June 1 
of this year, to enable the yards to dispose 
of stock in pile that is not grade marked and 
to assemble supplies from the mills that con- 
form to the new rule. Said one prominent 
dealer to the writer: “We are assured by 
the mill representatives that producers will 
see to it that New York will have all the 
grade marked lumber it calls for. That will 
not be a difficult matter. What most con- 
cerns us is the forming of a reasonable esti- 
mate as to the probable proportion of those 
plans filed in January that will—within the 
year—develop into real orders for lumber. 
We know that many will not, but if half of 
them are started, the call for lumber will 
surely be better than the average of the past 
five years. We had this same experience 
eight yars ago when the old code was 
adopted.” 

Indicating a probable upturn in the volume 
of actual consumption and of orders booked 
for lumber at the yards, a close check of 
the wholesale offices discloses a definite re- 
turn to the practice of placing round-lot 
orders calling for direct-mill shipment by 
water. Intercoastal offices report a definite 
increase in this type of orders calling for 
delivery in the New York area, with several 
heavy schedules ordered from as far east as 
Bridgeport and New London. This favorable 
change may have developed from two or 
more causes. Through the fall and winter 
months, the yards have drawn their supplies 
largely from local surplus stocks held at the 
terminals. Unsold lots have been sharply 
reduced, and many of the popular sizes have 
entirely disappeared, as distributors have 
brought in fresh supplies of unsold parcels 
very cautiously. The low level of monthly 
receipts was reached in February. The plac- 
ing of mill-shipment orders, as far as in- 
fluenced by price factors, is based upon the 
steadily improved position of the mills, rather 
than upon concessions. From a certain few 
mills, the discount from page 16 of the West 
Coast list, for delivery at New York, is $10.50 
off, but most mills are firm at the $9.50 
discount. The water rate continues at $14, 
but tramp steamers to load fir and hemlock 
at British Columbia ports are being chartered 
at $12.50 and $13. 

The call for eastern spruce is limited, and, 
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aside from a few carload orders, little busi- 
ness has been booked. There have been no 
price changes, and no unsold lots have been 
shipped in by water from the Provinces. 

A visitor in the spruce offices last week was 
E. W. Ross, sales manager for the Fraser 
Cos. (Ltd.), of Edmonston, N. B. Due to the 
fact that the steamer rate from St. Lawrence 
River points to Great Britain has just been 
reduced to 80 shillings per standard, equiva- 
lent to about $10 per thousand feet, it is 
anticipated that most of the spruce deals 
now Ppiled at the Provincial mills will find 
an outlet this summer overseas. Those mills 
are not pressing for dimension and board 
orders in the New York market, 

The surplus of spruce lath that went into 
storage here during the last half of 1937 is 
rapidly melting under sales pressure. No 
new consignments have arrived since the first 
of the year, 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Demand shows no 
great expansion, though inquiry is slightly 
more active. Prices show no changes of 
consequence. Relatively little lumber has 
come in, and receipts have not exceeded 
withdrawals, so that the available stocks 
are not excessive, 

LONGLEAF PINE—Competition is rather 
keen, but producers adhere to their lists. 
Stocks are not excessive. 


CYPRESS—Inquiry has kept up.. The mar- 
ket shows firmness. Selections are adequate. 

WESTERN WoOODS—Some distributors of 
fir, spruce, Ponderosa pine, cedar and other 
western woods report they are busy, while 
others admit finding demand quiet. It does 
not appear that sellers find it necessary to 
make concessions of consequence. Weather 
has permitted activities calling for use of 
larger timbers. 


HARDWOODS—Business is fairly good. 
Some woodworking plants are busy and buy- 
ing with a measure of freedom, while recov- 
ery in other lines is yet to get a fair start. 
Stocks do not appear excessive. With ocean 
freight rates settled, prospects for foreign 
trade have improved. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trade is slow, and below that of a year ago. 
Lumber prices are hdlding about steady, and 
shingles are stronger than they were a short 
time ago. 

HARDWOODS—Buying is below normal for 
this time of year, and in most cases restricted 
to immediate needs. There is not as much 
activity in the furniture trade as at this time 
last year. Prices in most woods are unsettled, 
though no severe declines have occurred lately. 


WESTERN PINES—Prices are steady, with 
some advances lately recorded in principal 
items of Ponderosa pine, The majority of re- 
tailers are not carrying large stocks. 

NORTHERN PINE—Demand is running be- 
low that of a year ago. There is less call for 
stock from industrial concerns than there often 
is at this season. Mill stocks have been in- 
creased to a fair extent recently, but there 
is no great surplus offering. Retailers are 
expected to replenish their stocks materially 
within the next few weeks. 





Boys Get Practical Lesson in 


Growing Trees for Lumber 

CuapMAN, Ata., March 7.—The vocational- 
agricultural boys of Butler County were guests 
recently at Chapman of the W. T. Smith Lum- 
ber Co. There were 128 boys in the party, 40 
from Greenville, 38 from McKenzie and 50 
from Georgiana. Accompanying the group of 
students were the following vocational-agricul- 
tural teachers: L. L. Williams, of Greenville; 
F. W. Wood, of McKenzie, and W. P. Moss, of 
Georgiana. Also in the party were County 
Agent B. R. Holstun, Assistant County Agent 
Red Bamberg, State Extension Forester Lyle 
Brown and Mr. McClure, forester for the W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co, Floyd McGowin, of the 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., spent some time 
with the group during their inspection of the 
mill and forest, and later personally conducted 
them on a visit to the McGowin home and an 
inspection of his fine herd of Jersey cows. 

After a visit at the office of the company, the 
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student party was conducted through a section 
of forest that had been cut over in the last two 
years by the selective method, which is being 
used by the company with .a view to making 
this a perpetual operation. Through this method, 
mature and defective trees are cut for lumber, 
and the thrifty, young trees carefully protected 
for the crop to be cut in the future; also a 
stand of trees is kept growing at all times, the 
young trees taking the place of the mature 
ones that are cut. Talks made here by the 
teachers and the company forester impressed 
on the students the importance of forestry and 
fire prevention. 

From here the party visited an acre check 
plot which contained 63 numbered trees. These 
trees are measured annually to check the growth 
of the forest. Here each boy was given a 
sheet of paper showing the measurements of 
the trees in 1935, and told to estimate the num- 
ber of board feet on the acre at present. A 
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prize of one dollar was offered by Mr. Hol- 
stun, to the boy making the nearest correct 
estimate. Wilmer Searcy, of Greenville, won 
the dollar, his estimate being only 12 feet under 
the official count. 

The visiting students were especially inter- 
ested in the logging operations that they wit- 
nessed. Here they saw trees being felled, the 
logs being pulled out by Caterpillar tractors to 
the truck landing, and here loaded on trucks 
to be transported to the mill. 

The party was conducted through the manu- 
facturing plant in separate groups, the group 
from each school being under the direction of 
the instructor from that school. Here they 
witnessed the operation of converting logs into 
high quality lumber. 

The W. T. Smith Lumber Co. is conducting 
its operations on a modern scientific basis that 
will make them permanent and afford regular 
employment to a large number of people. 





THERES MORE PROFIT IN 


LIGNASAN anti stain chemical is easy to use...and very economical. 
An increasing number of lumber manufacturers are using LIGNASAN 
to dip their air-dried stock...evidence that sap stain is being con- 


trolled to a profitable degree. 


Operators costs reported are generally from 12c to 15c per thousand feet 
... usually only 1 lb. of LIGNASAN is need- 
ed to each 50 gallons of water for dipping 
boards and small dimension lumber. LIGNA- 
SAN should be used in cold solution. Mixed 
species may be dipped in the same vat. 


LIGNASAN is becoming more and more 
the recognized answer to the sap stain prob- 
lem. If you haven't tried it, order a supply 
today. See for yourself that LIGNASAN is 
a real economy ...and a sales builder! 


LIGNASAN 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Meus mare 


















bright Jum 


ODAY, the call is for bright lumber. Operators meeting this demand 
are enjoying increasing and profitable business. 
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Dip one-half the length of 50 
freshly sawn, very sappy boards 
in LIGNASAN solution. Leave 
other half undipped. Carefully 
mark boards foridentification 
later and stack in lower part of an 
air seasoning pile. Inspect when 
dry and note sap stain control on 
ends dipped with LIGNASAN. 
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LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 








OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 











,OOO Feet Every Day 


a R ITS Best 


Every 
Modern 
Facility 
Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 


OREGON - AMERICAN 


anameb ater 
35 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 
bn 





RUSSELL G PUGH 
LUMBER CO. 


SPRINGSTON, - IDAHO 


PONDEROSA PINE --CEDAR 
FIR and LARCH--WHITE FIR 














DOUGLAS FIR 
Green and Kiln Dried, 
Select and Clear Car Decking 


TRIO LUMBER CO. 


EUGENE, OREGON 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 
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Market News from Am 


San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS —February closed 
with a somewhat depressed but nevertheless 
orderly condition prevailing in the Pacific 
coast freight and charter market, according 
to current report of General Steamship Corp. 
Foreign tonnage offerings seemed to be 
somewhat limited at the present rate levels, 
and, while many American vessels are laid 
up and available, charterers will not pay the 
increased rates necessary before owners can 
put vessels into paying operation. The in- 
tercoastal trade, which is picking up some- 
what, will no doubt re-employ some of this 
laid-up American tonnage. The Exchange 
Control system in Japan, while it has been 
somewhat easier, still considerably curtails 
the normal flow of business trans-Pacific, 
which when unmolested, is so largely to and 
from the United States Pacific Coast. There- 
fore such disruption as experienced has had 
a very depressing effect on freights in gen- 
eral. Very little action has been noted on 
the time charter market, and, outside of two 
or three fixtures for short one voyages, char- 
terers’ and owners’ ideas have proved too 
far apart to effect business. First-class 
Diesel cargo vessels should be obtainable, 
however, at rates in the neighborhood of 7 
shillings for, say twelve months or longer. 
During February, twenty-two vessels were 
fixed for lumber cargo, compared with twelve 
in January and nineteen in February, 1937. 
Nineteen of the February fixtures were from 
British Columbia ports, and three were listed 
from North Pacific ports. Nineteen of the 
February fixtures were completed with wheat 
and/or general cargo. Destinations were the 
United Kingdom, Continent, Australia, West 
Indies, China and Halifax. Very little busi- 
ness was fixed for Japan-China, and berth 
liners have been finding it difficult to fill. 
Berth rates were reported to be held at 
$12.50 per thousand feet on lumber and 
squares, $16.50 on logs, and $12 on sleepers 
for both Japan and China. No full cargoes 
were reported as having been fixed for 
United Kingdom-Continent, although some 
parcels have been moving forward on berth 
liners and vessels fixed on f. i. o. basis. Berth 
lines report rates to be in the neighborhood 
of 80 to 65 shillings per thousand feet, to 
Continent and United Kingdom respectively, 
dependent upon ports of discharge. A num- 
ber of vessels have been fixed for Australia, 
most of which will load complete cargoes 
from British Columbia. Fixtures were made 
on undisclosed lump-sum basis, but berth 
lines report rates in the neighborhood of 
$14/15 per thousand, depending upon ports 
of discharge. No charters were reported as 
fixed for South Africa, and it is generally 
understood that South Africa has been some- 
what oversold and may not again be in the 
market for a few weeks, at least insofar as 
full cargoes are concerned. One or two ves- 
sels have been fixed for full cargoes in the 
intercoastal trade at rates in the neighbor- 
hood of $12.50 per thousand from British 
Columbia. American berth liners are finding 
some increased activity in the trade, and are 
recommissioning laid-up ships for the service. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—tThe percentage changes in the dollar 
value of retail sales of lumber and building 
materials in California, Oregon-Washington, 
and eight Rocky Mountain States for Decem- 
ber, 1937, follow: CALIFORNIA—52 firms in 
December reported a loss of 28.9 percent as 
compared with the same month in 1936, and 
a November-to-December decline of 13.8 per- 
cent. OREGON-WASHINGTON—30 firms re- 
ported a loss from December, 1936, of 7.2 per- 
cent, and a November-to-December decline 
of 10.8 percent. EIGHT ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
STATES—132 firms reported a December de- 
cline from a year ago of 7.3 percent, and a 
November-to-December decline of 25.2 per- 
cent, 

LUMBER SHIPMENTS—The December, 
1937, lumber cargo movement from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic through the Panama Canal 
totaled 177,857 tons, compared with 209,675 
tons in November, and 134,275 tons in De- 
cember, 1936. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts at 
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San Francisco from interior points totaled 
5,170,745 feet in February, 1938, compared 
with 7,013,000 feet in January. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—This trade 
showed continued strength at the close of 
February, with large shipments reported to 
be moving between Pacific Northwest and 
California ports. Observers look for con- 
tinuation of the improvement, and see a 
gradual increase in number of steam schoon- 
ers re-entering the trade. 


BUILDING—Due, it is believed, to very 
stormy weather during the early part of the 
month, San Francisco building during Febru- 
ary did not maintain the substantial gain 
over the same month in the preceding year, 
as was exhibited by January of this year 
over January of last. According to figures of 
the Central Permit Bureau, permits issued 
in February 1938, totaled 420, with a value of 
$785,552, compared with 578 permits in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, with a value of $1,219,567. The 
major part of the February decline from a 
year ago was in frame construction, which 
is primarily home construction, where the 
February, 1938, total value was $391,760, com- 
pared with $716,200 in February, 1937. Other 
February permits classification totals: Class 
B buildings, $76,000; class C_ buildings, 
$20,000; alterations, $188,699; 1939 Exposition, 
$108,593. For the first two months of 1938, 
955 permits were issued with a value of 
$2,361,803, compared with 1,083 permits with 
a value of $2,444,942 for the same period in 
the preceding year. At the beginning of 
March, applications for mortgage insurance 
for homes under the FHA were reported to 
be flowing into the local district office at 
the rate of 500 a week. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Sales of Ponderosa 
pine at certain mills are showing definite im- 
provement, but this is not general through- 
out the industry. Orders now coming in 
seem to indicate that yards are beginning to 
fill up the holes in their stocks. The new 
orders come from eastern, midwestern, and 
southern territories. The appearance of 
shortage in certain items, and the better out- 
look, have given rise to a strengthening of 
prices, with No. 3 common boards going up 
$1, and selects being boosted $1@2. Supply 
of shop grades is reported to be sufficient 
for the present. A more general pick-up in 
the market is expected in the next thirty 
to sixty days. 


REDWOOD—tThe market continues to show 
signs of improvement: Demand is fairly gen- 
eral for all items. Stock balances are im- 
proving; production continues on a curtailed 
basis; prices remain firm. Demand for tank 
and vat is quiet. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Demand has definitely 
strengthened, and prices are firming. Present 
outlook is for continued improvement. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—With the long- 
drawn out labor trouble in local sawmills 
not entirely settled and threatening to break 
out on new fronts at times, production has 
gone ahead here on a somewhat limited 
basis. New business, which ten days ago 
was rather brisk, is a trifle quieter. 


INTERCOASTAL—Last week the local op- 
erators reported a slightly higher level of 
orders from the East Coast, and a fair vol- 
ume of business was done. This week, how- 
ever, the market was a shade quieter, but 
prices, while somewhat weaker in under- 
tone, held at about their former level. 


CALIFORNIA—Bad weather’ throughout 
much of California is reported to have had 
a deterrent effect on lumber orders, and the 
market is rather quiet. A brisk demand is 
expected to result, however, from the repair 
and replacement needs following the recent 
southern California flood disaster. 


EXPORT—The export market is extremely 
dull, having dropped some 15 percent from 
total of a week ago, which were very light 
by comparison with anything like a normal 
market, 
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NEARBY, LOCAL—Firmer demand is ap- 
parent locally, with home construction gain- 
ing steadily from January, and a really very 
good volume of construction in prospect for 
the remainder of this month and into April. 
Prices are mostly unchanged. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Orders are begin- 
ning to show a slow but gradual increase, 
in both the rail and the domestic cargo fields, 
and local business likewise is picking up, but 
export trade continues to be slack. Opera- 
tors declare that inquiries show a decided 
gain in volume, but they are disposed to be 
a bit pessimistic because orders are not in 
ratio. They report that the new National 
Housing Act is causing considerable talk 
among prospective builders, but believe it 
is not having an appreciable affect upon the 
current market. Such increase as there has 
been in buying they attribute to the usual 
spring demand rather than to the housing 
program. They anticipate, however, that in- 
creased business will be forthcoming from 
this source. Logging operations got under 
way again this week throughout the south- 
west portion of the State. 


SHINGLES—Grays Harbor shingle manu- 
facturing operations, which have been quiet 
for some time, got under way again this 
week. Five shingle mills are operating on 
nearly normal basis, while a sixth is work- 
ing at about half capacity. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—Mills report that 
market conditions have been a little better 
the past few weeks, with prices of some items 
a little stronger, but with no major or gen- 
eral price change. Orders are coming from 
all parts of the country, but middle West 
buying is somewhat better than Atlantic 
coast. Some business is, of course, being 
held in abeyance, with everybody in this 
district watching rail rate developments. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—General market 
conditions show some improvement, but there 
is no evidence of a large volume of buying 
from any direction. Stocks of both lumber 
and shingles have been kept low by small 
production. 

RAIL—Prices have a slight upward ten- 
dency. The consensus is that uppers are 
due to advance. Production is so low that 
all C and D grades continue scarce. One 
observer declared that rail sales are largely 
of mixed cars. There is little spread be- 
tween prices for mixed and straight cars, 
but straight cars of B&better would probably 


sell at $1 less. Car material is moving 
slowly. 
LOCAL RETAIL—The building trades 


unions are resisting all efforts of the Build- 
ing Trades Council to restore the 8-hour day 
in place of the 6-hour now in force. Mean- 
while the amount of building is negligible. 


INTERCOASTAL—Inquiry is smaller, and 
space is easy. British Columbia shippers 
have completed a couple of charters, and 
some 12,000,000 feet of lumber will move by 
two steamers. These charters, made at rates 
of $12 or lower, allow British Columbia mills, 
which have lower labor and manufacturing 
costs, to have a considerable edge over 
American shippers even after the duty is 
paid. 

CALIFORNIA—Common lumber has been 
boosted 50 cents. Demand is very active. 
California will pay $16.50 for random lengths, 
while the Atlantic coast offers $15 to $15.50 
and wants specified lengths. 


EXPORT—tThis market is quieter than it 
was two weeks ago. Space is easy, with 


lines trying hard to secure cargo. Freight 
rates have not been reduced, although 
rumors that they will be are prevalent. 


Cc. i. f. offers are considerably below the 
market, Belief here is that stocks are heavy 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


in most foreign markets. The only Oriental 
demand is from South China. 


SHINGLES—Prices are advancing 10 to 25 
cents a square, Stocks continue to decline 
because of low production. 


LOGS—The demand is dull, but camps in 
northern part of western Washington are 
down, for the most part, and input of logs 
on Puget Sound is small, with supplies of 
all kinds of logs decreasing, so prices are 
firm. Clear peeler logs bring $32 for No. 1’s, 
and $26 for No. 2’s. Logs selected for ply- 
wood sell at $22@28. Old-growth camp-run 
Douglas fir brings $12@138, $18@19, and 
$24@25. Peewies bring: $15.50@16.50 for No. 
2’s and $11.50@12.50 for No. 3’s. Shingle logs 
remain at $12@14, and cedar lumber logs 
are steady at $25@29. All cedar logs have an 
upward tendency. Hemlock, which dropped 
to $10, is now being held for $11, although 
hemlock sales have been very small. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—yYards are buying a gen- 
eral run of stock. Demand for special cutting 
in long length dimension and joists is increas- 
ing, while timber orders are more numerous 
than at any time since last summer. Large- 
mill production is about the same as in Jan- 
uary and February, but output of small plants 
has steadily declined. Most pine mills say 
prices are too low, and some plan to close 
unless they can obtain more for their product. 
Quotations on lower grades only have changed. 
No. 1 shortleaf dimension S4S standard air 
dried 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 10- to 16-foot, is $19, 
with 18- and 20-foot, $20.50; 2x10-inch, 10- to 
16-foot, $26, with 18- and 20-foot, $30; 2x12- 
inch, $28, with 18- and 20-foot, $33. Green 
stock in 22- and 24-foot lengths is $3 up. No. 2 
air dried S4S standard is: 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
10- to 16-foot, $16.50; 2x10- and 2x12-inch, $18, 
with $2.50 added for 18- and 20-foot, and $4 
added for 22- and 24-foot. Air dried short- 
leaf sheathing, roofing, decking and sub-floor- 
ing, 1x6- and 8-inch, is $16.50; 1x10-inch, $18, 
and 1x12-inch, $18.50@19. In No. 1 air dried 
common boards these sizes would be $15 up. 
Kiln dried stocks are stationary, except that 
No. 3 fiooring is now $11; 1x6-inch No. 3 
S2S&CM, $13; and shiplap or CM in 1x8- and 
1x10-inch is $13@14. Straight grade No. 2 
common flooring and drop siding are $16.50@ 
19. Kiln dried S4S finish and trim in No. 1 
and C grade is $36 for 6- and 8-inch, $42 
for 10-inch, and $55 for 12-inch, while 
B& better stands at $12 over the No. 1 and C. 


WESTERN PINE—In March, mill lists 
were reduced 50 cents to $4 on Ponderosa, 
but few changes were made in sugar pine. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—During January, 473 retail yards 
in the ninth Federal Reserve district sold 
4,239,000 board feet of lumber, as compared 
with 5,011,000 feet sold in December, and 
4,372,000 feet in January last year. At 451 
yards, stocks Jan. 31 totaled 77,442,000 feet, 
as compared with 69,650,000 feet Dec. 31 last 
year, and 81,248,000 feet Jan. 31, 1937. To- 
tal sales of all materials at 473 yards during 
last January amounted to $1,152,890, as com- 
pared with $902,060 in December, and $1,206,- 
720 in January, 1937. 


NORTHERN PINE—Recent heavy snows 
and seasonably cold weather have delayed 
small residential building projects, but con- 
siderable repair work is in progress and 


there is promise of one of the best seasons. 


the Twin Cities has known for several years. 
Sales and shipments are running below those 
for a year ago, orders from retailers being 
confined largely to occasional mixed cars, 
with “rush” stipulated. Industrial demand 
is light at mills,- unfilled orders at mills are 
about one-third those of a year ago, and 
stocks are larger than last year’s but many 
items are in short supply. Prices have held 
firm. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Stocks of 
many items, particularly those which will be 
in most demand when the farm fencing sea- 
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Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, Etc. 


Plenty of sound, sensible reasons why dealers 
and builders prefer Booth-Kelly Lumber, The 
quality, starting in the choice timber. carries 
through in all manufacturing processes in the 
Booth-Kelly modern mills. These quality prod- 
ucts, with all the niceties and refinements of 
modern manufacture, are the kind you like to 
sell—the kind that build good, profitable trade. 
The mark of “20” on Booth-Kelly lumber is our 
pledge of super-quality. The marks of the West 
Coast Lumbermens Assn. and the National Lum- 
ber Mfrs. Assn. guarantee right grading. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Let us quote. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 





TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE 
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son opens, are in short supply, due largely 
to curtailment of production because of labor 
troubles. Prospective advances in freight 
rates are causing many dealers to anticipate 
spring requirements for posts, and they are 
doing more ‘purchasing than usual at this 
season. Demand for poles is expected to 
take an upturn with the advent of warmer 
weather, as many Government-aided power 
projects are planned in this region, and rural 
telephone companies will doubtless be in 
the market for poles for replacement pur- 
poses and new projects. Prices remain firm. 


MILLWORK — Owing 
weather, demand still lags. 


largely to bad 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Sales have 
shown but little increase, but inquiries have 
increased in number. Box and crate manu- 
facturers are ordering larger quanities of 
lower grades. Prices are dragging the bot- 
tom, but have firmed. Production has been 
held down, and more lumber is being sold and 
shipped than manufactured. Rains in Arkan- 
Sas and parts of Louisiana have tended to 
curtail logging. Flooring manufacturers are 
experiencing a sizable gain “in orders and 
attribute it to Government encouragement of 
home building. Production is constant at 
about 35 percent of capacity on a 50-hour 
week basis. Sales are now at 55 percent of 
that same figure. Flooring prices, and the 
cost to flooring manufacturers of flooring oak 
are unchanged. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—tThere has been 
a slight let-up in bookings. In February, 
most mills made some reductions in their in- 
ventories. Stocks are fairly well balanced, 
though a few mills are sold up on 4, 6, 8 and 
10-inch B&better finish, casing and base. The 
supply of 12-inch finish is limited, particu- 
larly in 10-, 12- and 20-foot lengths; this also 
applies to 12-inch No. 1. Inquiries are fairly 
plentiful, and cover a wide assortment of 
regular and special stock, in fact about 
everything other than railroad material, 
which is in poor demand. Better weather 
has improved logging conditions, and logs 
are slightly more plentiful at pine mills 
operating in upland country. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Production 
continues limited, as creek and river bottoms 
were overflowed until the past few days. It 
will require considerable sunshine before bot- 
tom lands can be logged to advantage. Most 
items of stock are in at least fairly good 
supply, although several mills report having 
nearly cleaned up their dry stock of certain 
items. Any improvement in demand will find 
a scarcity of shipping-dry stock of at least 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market is 
dull. During the first part of February, it 
looked as if spring business was a little 
ahead of time, but after the middle of Feb- 
ruary the bottom seemed to fall out of de- 
mand. There may be a lot of new jobs being 
figured on, and a lot of new building being 
considered, but the people doing the figuring 
have refused to go ahead with their plans. 
There has, however, been a little better de- 
mand recently for better grades of shortleaf, 
both kiln dried and air dried boards. The 
supply of air dried boards is very limited 
because of bad weather and the fact that 
many small mills have been closed down for 
some weeks. The prices on B&better lumber, 
as well as No. 1 common, appear to be hold- 
ing firm. Some mills are getting more orders 
than others because they are making their 
grades far better than the rules call for, but 
this is unfair competition. The box manu- 
facturers have been taking in very little 
lumber, but have shown no disposition to 
eancel old orders to take advantage of to- 
day’s market prices being a little lower. 
Many small mills, from whom the box men 
expect stock when they need it, will not have 
any stock to offer, so prices of both air and 
kiln dried box are likely to go higher. There 
is no demand for dressed, or dressed and re- 
sawn lumber, but prices are unchanged. Call 
for air dried roofers is far from active. Until 
demand does become active, price is going 
to be weak. Recent sales of 6-inch air dried 
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roofers have been on the basis of $12.50 f. o. b. 
cars Georgia Main Line rate, and $13 for 8- 
and 10-inch. The 8-inch are scarce in the 
Carolinas. For small framing, rough or 
dressed, for water shipment to the East or 
for truck shipment to yards near to mill 
territory, there is little demand. There is 
a good call for certain special sizes, very 
hard to produce in this section, and also for 
18- and 20-foot framing. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Slight evidences 
of improvement were apparent last week. A 
few grades enjoyed price upturns, but, for 
the most part, prices held steady. The usual 
spring buying movement has failed to mate- 
rialize in the larger cities, although rural 
yards are reported to have been steadily 
augmenting inventories, because of liberal 
buying by farmers for spring work. Ship- 
ments to Kansas City from mills are at a 
standstill, due to the voluntary shutdown by 
virtually all yards in protest against attacks 
by unions. Weather conditions have not 
been conducive to woods operations in the 
South, as rains have retarded logging and 
milling, Probability of a freight rate in- 
crease has stimulated shipments to some ex- 
tent, 


RETAIL lumber sales at 155 yards in the 
tenth Federal Reserve district during Jan- 
uary fell 2.4 percent below those of a year 
ago, and were up 12.3 percent from Decem- 
ber. Sales of all materials were off 2.5 per- 
cent from 1937. Stocks of lumber, board 
feet, were 5.1 percent smaller than in Jan- 
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uary, 1937, and were 3.3 percent smaller than 
in the previous month. 


SOUTHERN PINE—tThe market has been 
erratic, with buying rather spotty in in- 
stances. Orders to mills come in spurts. 
There is no weakness in prices. Common 
lumber is moving in fair volume to rural 
yards. 


WESTERN PINES—Activity has been more 
pronounced in Ponderosa, with best demand 
centered in yard commons and finish. There 
was little shop moving. Prices of uppers 
rose $1 to $2. Inch clear selects and inch 
No. 3 commons advanced $1, and thick clears 
were uP as much as $2, 


OAK FLOORING—Volume continued to in- 
crease, and sales were more than double 
those at the close of 1937. Orders and ship- 
ments were in excess of production, due to 
low prices, which have not encouraged a 
step-up in output. Inventories of all items 
except low grades, which are scarce, have 
declined for the second consecutive month. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Orders for fir arrived in 
large volume, and some mills have issued 
notices that no new business for prompt 
shipment could be accepted for at least two 
to three weeks. Prices were stronger, with 
advances ranging upward to 50 cents being 
made on various grades. 


HARDWOODS—Dullness prevailed in the 
market. There was a slight increase in in- 
quiry, but orders did not materialize. Export 
business was fair; domestic sales small. Of 
importance to the trade was the absence, for 
the first time in months, of demand for any 


Kiln Modernization Completes Alabama Manufac- 
turer's Program of Rebuilding 


Fuiton, Aua., March 7.— Since 1935 the 
plant of the Scotch Lumber Co., here, has prac- 
tically been rebuilt, including recent conversion 
of kilns to the modern Moore cross-circulation 
system. The modernization of the kilns en- 
ables the company to furnish the highest qual- 
ity seasoning; increases the drying capacity 
through the use of edge-to-edge stacking. 

The company, founded in 1885 as the Zim- 
mern & Berman Lumber Co., is one of the oldest 
yellow pine manufacturers in the South and 
owns one of the largest remaining stands of 
virgin pine. W. D. Harrigan is actively in 


charge of the Scotch Lumber Co.’s operations, 





The picture at the upper left shows the modernized 
the right may be seen green lumber ready for the 
closely stacked lumber entering a kiln; 


James Gray is sales manager and C. W. Jordan 
handles domestic sales. 

The two converted kilns, twenty feet wide 
and eighty-eight feet long, are the progressive 
type with the fan system located beneath the 
tracks. They are fully equipped with auto- 
matic controlling devices including -ventilators 
and two-end temperature and humidity controls. 
Exhaust steam is used almost entirely to heat 
the coils which in the main are Moore-fin pipe, 
developed particularly to obtain increased heat 
radiation with fewer coils. The old kiln build- 
ings of brick and concrete construction were 
utilized in the modernization work. 


kilns of the Scotch Lumber Co., Fulton, Ala. At 
kilns. The lower pictures, from left to right, show: 
load of dry lumber being unstacked 
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particular item, Usually there is a fair re- 
quest for some items, whether red or sap 
gum, crating etc. 

SHINGLES—Shortages in Nos. 2 and 3 
grades have prompted an increase of 10 to 
20 cents a square. Western mills report 
sharply reduced inventories. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—City buying has appar- 
rently increased, while country yard trade 
has dropped off, farmers being busy planting. 
Prices have remained firm. Some mills have 
slightly advanced No. 2 shiplap and center 
matched. There have also been slight in- 
creases on 2x4-inch No. 2 shortleaf. Stocks 
of No. 3 lumber have been very materially 
reduced since Jan. 1. The relation between 
prices of No. 2 and No. 3, and No. 1 and 
B&better lumber is all out of proportion, 
lower grades being entirely too cheap. The 
export market remains firm. A number of 
small overseas inquiries for special cutting 
have shown up the past few days, 


HARDWOOD—tThere is very little demand 
for oak, but call for cypress is very good 
indeed. Oak flooring has shown a tendency 
to strengthen. The hardwood market as a 
whole, however, has been rather disappoint- 
ing. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingles have 
shown some strength, most mills holding 
firm to their price lists. The lath market 
continues firm, with stocks low. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE—Lumber demand has 
remained quiet,*prices showing few changes. 
Most cypress operators indicated early this 
week that demand is continuing fair. A sub- 
stantial volume of business is being booked, 
and orders are being handled expeditiously, 
as inventories have been rounded out. Short- 
leaf pine trade continues unsatisfactory. 
Longleaf prices are holding fairly steady, 
and some business is being handled. Very 
few hardwood orders are coming in, and 
prices remain unremunerative. For cypress 
shingles and lath, demand continues very 
satisfactory, with shortages appearing in 
some items. Very little export business is 
being handled and it is being done mostly 
at prices too low for comfort. 





Federal Wage-Hour Control 
Opposed by SPA Group 


RALeicH, N. C., March 7.—Subscribers to 
the Southern Pine Association from North and 
South Carolina and Virginia met here Feb. 21 
and unanimously adopted a resolution opposing 
Federal regulation of hours and wages in the 
lumber industry on the basis of the principle in- 
volved. The meeting, presided over by T. J. 
Wright, Jr., manager of the SPA branch of- 
fice at Suffolk, Va., was preceded by meetings 
of SPA mill and claim inspectors on Feb. 19 
and 20. 

H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 
SPA and A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secre- 
tary, addressed the meeting on Feb. 21. Mr. 
Berckes stated: “The so-called Wagner labor 
relations act is meeting with much criticism 
from virtually all industries and numerous em- 
ployers.” He also explained the provisions of 
the revised Housing Act and announced that 
the association’s trade promotion and inspec- 
tion departments are working on plans to co- 
ordinate SPA activities with those of the FHA. 
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facturers to retain control of their recognized 
right, through their associations, to inspect 
and grade lumber and to formulate and ad- 
minister the rules for such inspection and 
grading.” 





Louisiana Buys Cargo of West 
Coast Timber 


SuLpHuR, La., March 7.—The S. S. Henry 
D. Whiton, a Union Sulphur Co, steamer, is 
discharging a cargo of 700,000 feet of timber 
at the company’s Lockport docks. This timber 
is from the West Coast, and will be used in 
the Union Sulphur Co.’s oil operations in south- 
west Louisiana. 





To Carry as Mucu Coat as a hundred car 
freight train, approximately 1,100 trucks of 5 
ton capacity would be required. 
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New Secretary for Southwestern 
Woodwork Association 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.— Effective 
April 1, F. H. Pfeiffer will assume the secre- 
taryship of the Southwestern Woodwork As- 
sociation, which has its headquarters at 828 
Dwight Building, this city. He succeeds C. T. 
“Cliff” Melander, who held this office for five 
years prior to his resignation March 1 to enter 
the real estate, construction and property man- 
agement field in New Jersey. 

Mr. Pfeiffer is fitted for his new position by 
virtue of extensive experience in association 
work and with business concerns, including con- 
nections with Huttig Manufacturing Co., Musca- 
tine, Iowa; Roberts Co., Chicago; Millwork 
Cost Bureau;. Northwest Woodwork Associa- 
tion and work during the Code days as secre- 
tary of the woodwork co-ordinating committee. 








DOWICIDE 


Prevents both MOLD and STAIN 


DOWICIDE is the only anti-stain chemical that is fully 


effective against mold as well as stain, even under severe 


seasoning conditions. 


Illustrated is a typical Dowicide dipping vat used for anti- 
stain and mold treatment of lath and car strips. Dowicide 
is easy to apply and safe to use. 


A Dowicide dip increases the value of your lumber, makes 
it easier to sell, and thoroughly satisfies your customers .. . 
yet the entire cost is only about 12c per thousand bd. ft.! 
Convenient warehouse stocks throughout the lumber regions. 


Write for complete information. 


TEST DOWICIDE YOURSELF 


Dip half the length of several sappy boards in DOWICIDE, marking 





the undipped portions for later identification. Stack in lower portion 
of air seasoning pile. After drying note that the DOWICIDE dipped 
portions are free from all sap stain and ‘mold. 


Made by the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Distributed and Serviced by 


A. D. CHAPMAN & CO., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Boisfontaine, reporting on the inspectors’ 
meetings, said that “emphasis was laid oni the 
importance of grade-marking; increased oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for the promotion of 
grade-marked lumber since numerous State and 
Federal agencies are specifying that this type 
of lumber be used in all public projects and in 
= building as the Government is concerned 
with.” 

Recent developments in connection with the 
American Lumber Standards were also dis- 
cussed by Mr. Boisfontaine who mentioned 
that “it is the determination of lumber manu- 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








P. L. Haley, recently appointed manager of 
the Edds Lumber Co. at Hebbronville, Tex., 
has resigned. 


J. C. Cauthen, head of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), has been elected spresident 
of the Chamber of Commerce of his city. 


Claude H. Grayson, president Grayson Lum- 
ber Co., Birmingham, Ala., was recently a vis- 
itor to the lumber trade of Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. J. Green, vice president of Johns-Manville, 
and Mrs. Green arrived at New York City, 
Feb. 23, after a four-weeks’ cruise to Brazil 
and the West Indies. 


Clarence Gallaher, manager of the Chillicothe 
Lumber Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, with Mrs. Gal- 
laher and their two sons, has been spending the 
past month in Florida. 


Eldridge James, president of the Southern 
States Lumber Co., of New York, and Mrs. 
James are spending the winter at the Mac- 
fadden-Deauville Hotel at Miami Beach. 


E. W. Conklin, president Mixer & Co. (Inc.), 
Buffalo, has returned from a business trip to 
Virginia. While there, he attended the conven- 
tion in Richmond of the Virginia Building Ma- 
terial Association. 


W. C. Cantrill, Thomas E. Moore and Frank 
Trumbo of Lexington, Ky., recently entered the 
sash and door business with the incorporation 
of the Kentucky Sash & Door Co. Authorized 
capital stock is set at $25,000. 


B. B. Smith, interested for several years in 
the Oregon Lumber Co. at Greenville, S. C., 
has been appointed distributor of American Oil 
Co. products in that territory. He will retain 
his interest in the lumber firm. 


L. W. Corbett was re-elected president of 
the Peoples Lumber Co. at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders and directors, Feb. 26, in 
the main office at Ventura, Calif. Harry 
Carver will continue as vice president, and 
Charles Bonestel as general manager. 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce commit- 
tee on housing has as one of its members, L. N. 
Whissel, president of the L. N. Whissel Lumber 
Co. (Inc.). Henry Adema, traffic representa- 
tive of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., is on the 
marine and transportation committees. 


Ralph J. Hines, president Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., has announced the recent appoint- 
ment of Clarence H. Rice as traffic manager of 
that company, to succeed A. A. Adams, re- 
signed. Mr. Rice will make his headquarters 
at 2431 South Wolcott Avenue, in Chicago. 


Frank Vogel observed his fiftieth anniversary 
with the W. C. Pulse Lumber Co. in Greens- 
burg, Ind., Feb. 26. For ten years after start- 
ing to work for the firm, then known as O. L. 
Pulse & Co., he drove a horse and dray, but 
during the past forty years has been yard fore- 
man. 


Earl McGowin, vice president of the W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala., will be a 
candidate for speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of his State at the 1939 session of 
the Legislature. He is serving as a House 
member from Butler County, and during his 
term has fought against additional taxation. 


Two Buffalo, N. Y., lumbermen are vaca- 
tioning in Florida. Orson E. Yeager, president 
of the Yeager Lumber Co. (Inc.), and Harold 
B. Gorsline, secretary-treasurer National Lum- 
ber Co., are enjoying the State’s sunshine. 
H. Morton Jones, vice president of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 


is visiting his father, R. T. Jones, at Miami 
Beach. 

Felix L. LaMar, sales manager of the Hol- 
brook: Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
president of the New England Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, left his home Feb. 24 for a 
seven-weeks’ tour of leading shippers on the 
Pacific Coast and the Inland Empire. A large 
portion of the lumber, plywood and shingles 
handled by his company comes from that sec- 
tion of the country. 


At the annual meeting of the Thorndale 
(Tex.) Independent Lumber Co. on Feb. 15, 
the following officers were elected: President, 
Sam Clement; vice presidents, Fred Frenzel 
and E. A. Miertschin, and W. B. Elliott, sec- 
retary-manager. The officers comprise the board 





Chicago Lumber Company Head 
Back from Southland 


Miss Marie Frances O’Brien, head of the 
O’Brien Lumber Co., Chicago, returned to her 
office March 7 after a six-weeks’ vacation in 
the South. Miss O’Brien spent about two weeks 
in Cuba where she inspected mahogany. She 
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Brilliant sunshine enveloped Miss Marie Frances 

O'Brien as she vacationed on Miami Beach, Fla., 

from her duties as head of the O'Brien Lumber Co., 
Chicago 


made the trip from her headquarters in the 
Belmar Hotel on Miami Beach to Cuba and 
back by plane. She found that the lumber 
business in Florida and on the island was in a 
healthy condition and showing constant im- 
provement. 

Miss O’Brien is carrying on the wholesale 
hardwood lumber business that was established 
by her father, Walter W. O’Brien, about eigh- 
teen years ago. He passed away three years 
ago. Her grandfather founded a lumber manu- 
facturing and wholesaling business, known as 
the O’Brien Land & Lumber Co., fifty years 
ago and was well known in the industry. 
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of directors. The firm is one of the oldest in 
Thorndale having been founded in 1889 by Mr. 
Elliott’s father, J. C. Elliott. 


Harold C. Wilmarth, formerly with the 
Grand Rapids Show Case Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and more recently connected with a soda 
fountain company in Cleveland, has been elected 
vice president and general manager of the re- 
cently organized Meyercord Compound Lumber 
Co., of Mobile, Ala. Mr. Wilmarth plans to 
make his permanent business headquarters 
either in Grand Rapids or Chicago. 


F, Borchgrevink, who formerly managed the 
W. J. McCready Lumber Co. in Portland, Ore., 
has purchased the N. E. Allen Lumber Co. in 
Vancouver, Wash., from Mr. Allen. He has 
changed the firm’s name to the Bork Lumber 
Co., and has taken over the management of the 
plant. The new owner has been in the retail 
lumber business thirty years. He plans to in- 
crease stocks at the yard, and add new lines of 
building materials. 


Several officials of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. from St. Paul, Chicago, Tacoma, and Ever- 
ett, Wash., attended a meeting of company ex- 
ecutives at Longview, Wash., March 3 to dis- 
cuss production problems. Among those pres- 
ent were: F. E. Weyerhaeuser, A. W. Clapp 
and H. H. Irvine of St. Paul; J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser and W. L. McCormick of Tacoma; 
Laird Bell of Chicago, and C: Davis Weyer- 
haeuser of Everett. 


A gold button and a certificate, emblematic 
of fifty years of membership in the Masons, 
were presented to A. W. Middleton, pioneer 
Grays Harbor lumberman, by a delegation of 
his fellow lodge members on Feb. 25. The 
ceremony took place in the Middleton home in 
the presence of his two sons, who are also 
Masons, There have been only four members 
of the Aberdeen, Wash., lodge to receive the 
half-century awards. 


Will C. Clancy, vice president and general 
manager of the Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion (Inc.), Chicago, Mrs. Clancy and their small 
daughter, Polly, are enjoying an automobile 
trip down the west coast of Florida. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clancy expect to be joined later by their 
son, Bill, who is attending Woodberry Forest 
(Va.) School. Several weeks will be spent 
along the Gulf Coast, and Mr. Clancy will do 
considerable deep sea fishing. 


A recent visitor in Chicago was Frank A. 
Chase, head of the Chase Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, of Miami Beach, Fla. Mr. 
Chase is referred to by his friends as an “evan- 
gelist for more and better homes.” Since he 
took charge in 1935 of the savings and loan 
association of which he is the head, he has built 
it up from a practically bankrupt concern with 
only $10,000 capital, to one of the strongest in- 
stitutions of its kind in the country, with a 
capital of over $2,000,000. 


O. C. Marshall took over the business of the 
L. M. Bayne Lumber Co. at Dana, Ill., Feb. 21. 
At 18, he went into the lumber business with 
his father at Dana in 1901, operating as E. 
Marshall & Son until 1924. He has remained 
a resident of the town during the intervening 
years, and is glad to get back into the building 
material business. Since Dana is a_ small 
village, most of the yard’s trade comes from 
the surrounding rural area, and Mr. Marshall 
will sell fencing and builders hardware in addi- 
tion to lumber and other materials. 


W. B. Downs, special representative of the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association (Inc.) in Chi- 
cago, left his office March 7 for a two-months’ 
business trip to important cities in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 
He plans to attend the convention of the South- 
ern Pine Association in New Orleans, March 
23-25. Both Mr. Downs and C, C. White, man- 
ager of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
(Inc.), will be present at the meeting of the 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) in Mem- 
phis, Mar. 10, 11. 


L, A. Nelson, manager of the department of 
grades for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
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ciation, addressed the Longview (Wash.) Ro- 
tary Club March 2 on new chemical treatments 
designed to prevent checking in lumber. He 
told of various experiments now being con- 
ducted in this line. Special guests at the meet- 
ing included: J. R. Blunt, sales promotion man- 
ager of the association in Washington and 
Oregon; K. C. Batchelder, traffic manager of 
the association, and A. L, Raught, Jr., general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
division in Longview. 


Fred J. DeSale, of the Fraser DeSale Lum- 
ber Sales Co., Chicago, who has been spend- 
ing the winter in Tucson, Ariz., for the bene- 
fit of his health, has advised his partner, Mr. 
Fraser, that his health being greatly improved, 
he is preparing to start back to Chicago. He 
plans to leave Arizona about April 1, and will 
make a leisurely trip back by automobile, tak- 
ing a swing through Louisiana and Arkansas 
en route, where he will visit a number of the 
mills whose products are sold by his company 
in the Chicago territory. His many friends 
will be delighted to know that Mr. DeSale’s 
stay in Arizona has restored his health so he 
feels that he once more can don the harness. 


It will be gratifying to the many friends, 
throughout the lumber trade, of Robert H. 
Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark., to learn that he 
is rapidly convalescing from a recent severe at- 
tack of pneumonia and is expected to be back 
at his desk within the next few days. Mr. 
Brooks is head of the Robert H. Brooks Ad- 
vertising Agency, in Little Rock, and handles 
a number of important lumber accounts. Be- 
fore establishing his own business in Little 
Rock, Mr. Brooks, for a number of years, was 
southern representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Mr. Brooks was taken ill while at- 
tending the annual convention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association in New 
York City, in January, and was forced to aban- 
don his plans for managing the exhibit of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau at a number of the 
important conventions. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


GLENDALE, CALIF.—H. A. Todd has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Glendale Lumber Co. 
to succeed Owen S. Dalton, who has started 
the Dalton Lumber Co. in Los Angeles. 


WEtTMorRE, Kan.—The management of the 
local branch of the Burgner-Bowman-Matthews 
Lumber Co. has been placed in the hands of 
F. P. Hanson, following the resignation of 
William Murphy. 

Roscor, Tex.—Leon Henderson, manager of 
the Higginbotham-Barlett Lumber Co., here, 
has been transferred by the company to Big 
Spring. He is replaced by Roy Pearce, who 
has been associated with the concern at Big 
Spring. 

PocaHontas, Iowa.—E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
Keota, Iowa, has been named manager of the 
Fullerton Lumber Co., here, taking the place 
of I. D. Mitchell who is now manager of the 
company’s yard at Albany, Mo. 


Buckiin, Kan.—Glenn King, former man- 
ager of the T. M. Deal Lumber Co., Elkhart, 

n., has been named manager of the L, J. 
White Lumber Co., here, succeeding H. E. 
Boes, resigned. 


TRENTON, Nes.—Sydney G. Finch is the new 
general manager of the Trenton Lumber Co., 
here. He replaces T. W. Jones. Harry Neill 
is assistant manager. 


Avoca, Iowa.—Ole Lehman; for fifteen year's 
manager of the Fullerton Lumber Co., here, 
resigned March 1 to devote his entire time to 
the operation of a theater which he purchased 
several years ago. 

JEROME, IpA.—Dave Shurtliff of Boise has 
been named assistant manager of the Jerome 
Lumber Co., taking the place of Sam Avery 
who recently moved to Yreka, Calif. 

AMARILLO, TeEx.—S. P. Munson, Waco, Tex., 
who for more than thirteen years was connected 
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with Roberts & Oliver (Inc.), here, has been 
named local manager for the Brazelton Lum- 
ber Co. 


Lake Swe, Outo.—Lyle MacKenzie, man- 
ager of the Gordon Lumber Co., here, has been 
transferred to the company’s main offices at 
Oakharbor, Ohio. He is succeeded by Edwin 
Lynch. 


WIiLLoucHBy, OxnI0.—B,. S. Janes has been 
named manager of the Lake Shore Lumber 
& Coal Co. (Inc.), here. For the past -four 
years he has been manager of the company’s 
branch at Harborcreek, Pa. 


Councit Biurrs, IowA.—Frank F. Hollis 
has been named manager of Geo. A. Hoagland 
& Co., here, taking the place of the late Frank 
A. Fox. Mr. Hollis, until 1935, had been an 
employee of the company for twenty-two years. 


Superior, Wis.—W. H. Hoffbauer is the 
new general manager of the Union Sash & Door 
Co. (Inc.), here. 


PapucaH, Tex.—S. R. Jackson has been 
named manager of the Higginbotham-Bartlett 
Co. yard here, succeeding F. D. Mueller, who, 
after three years as manager, has been trans- 
ferred to Lubbock, Tex., to be connected with 
the company’s wholesale department. Roy 
Pearce is the company’s new manager at the 
Roscoe, Tex., yard which was formerly H. H. 
Hardin & Co., with which Mr. Pearce had been 
affiliated since 1924. 


Ruston, La.—Lamar C, Aycock is the new 
manager of the lumber department of the Rus- 
ton Hardware & Furniture Co., here. 


Wicuita Fairs, Tex.—C. L. Saylor, who 
has been with William Cameron & Co. (Inc.) 
in Abilene for several years, has been brought 
here to manage a new plant being established 
by his company. 


LuverNE, M1inn.—Karl Olhausen, bookkeeper 
and assistant manager of the Botsford Lumber 
Co. yard at Hartley, Ia. has been transferred 
to the firm’s local yard as assistant manager. 


Union, Mo.—A. J. Bond, who left the post 
of manager of the Franklin County Lumber 
Co. some time ago, resumed the management 
March 1. Glen Neely, who had charge since 
January of 1937, has taken a position with the 
E. C. Robertson Lumber Co. at Cape Girardeau. 


CrystaL Lake, Itt.—L. A. Nystrom of Lin- 
coln, Nebr., came here recently to take over 
the managing of the Alexander Lumber Co. 
He replaces J. N. Brannah,* who resigned 
March 1. 


NorFoLk, Nesr.—Arthur U. Bossard, who 
has been employed by the Joyce Lumber Co., 
here, for twelve years, recently became mana- 
ger of the Fullerton Lumber Co. succeeding 
Charles Treiber who was promoted to travel- 
ing auditor with office in Mason City, Ia. 


Wicuita, Kan.—C. G. Jenkins, manager of 
the Rock Island Lumber Co. at Lamar, Colo., 
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To Employees of 
LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson, “‘How to 
Read Blue Prints,’”’ and a set of 
blue print plans—to show you how 
this 34 year old School for Builders 
trains lumber yard employees to list material, 
estimate costs, etc. 

LEARN IN SPARE TIME AT HOME 

Men with this training are needed now to 
| handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials urge employees to get 
this training. For Free Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
C-422 Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


Arating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. ° 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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The thing to remember about Oak Flooring is to buy 
it from the A. B. Cook Company. For Cook's Flooring 
has the rich beauty of color and finish, the fine tex- 
ture, the all-around quality that discriminating buyers 


look for. 


Today, send your order for Cook's Oak Floor- 
ing and Arkansas Pine. 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


~ Your inquiries and orders will have prompt attention. 
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has been transferred to the main offices in this 
city. 

Exporapo, TEx.—Alton Mitchell has come 
here from Miles, Tex., where he managed the 
J. D. McCollom Lumber Co. to be bookkeeper 
of the West Texas Lumber Co. He succeeds 
Harold Susen who joins the Texas Sash & 
Door Co. of San Angelo on March 15. 


PapucaH, Tex.—S. R. Jackson of Cross 
Plains has become manager of the local unit 
of the Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. F. D. Muel- 
ler, manager of the yard for the past three 
years, is being transferred to Lubbock where 
he will be connected with the wholesale depart- 
ment of the firm. 





News Notes from Arkansas 


Littte Rock, Arx., Mar. 7.—John R. Grob- 
myer, of the J. R. Grobmyer Lumber Co., 
Little Rock, has been named to the Legislative 
and Taxation committee of the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co., Sheridan, enter- 
tained Feb. 24 with a banquet for its employees, 
with more than 150 in attendance. 

J. W. Wilson, manager of the Superior Lum- 
ber Co., El Dorado, and a former president of 
the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
has been named county chairman of the FHA. 


Cullen Cameron, lumberman of Liverpool, 
England, visited in Mena last week, with a 
view of purchasing timber from that territory 
for shipment to England. 

C. A. Harris, of Rogers, has been named 
new yard manager in Fayetteville for the Dyke 
Lumber Co. W. A. Anderson of Fayetteville 
will replace him at Rogers. 


Jack Maupin, architect and salesman for C. A. 
Stuck & Sons (Inc.), Jonesboro, recently at- 
tended a two-weeks’ training course in mer- 
chandising and building materials at the Johns- 
Manville school in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Mau- 
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pin is the third member of the Stuck personnel 
to take the training course, the other two being 
William R. Stuck and George F. Schisler. 


Charles A. Stuck of C. A. Stuck & Sons, 
Jonesboro, addressed the meeting of the Ne- 
braska Lumber Dealers Association, Feb. 23. 
En-route home, he visited a brother in Chi- 
cago and conferred with building material firms 
there on new trends in the building industry. 


The Sturgis Lumber Company, at Arkadel- 
phia, is rebuilding its plant at a cost of $25,000. 
Modern new machinery will be installed. The 
company also has acquired forest acreage that 
will give it a run of many years. 


Arthur Noe, credit manager for Dyke Broth- 
ers in Fort Smith, last week was elected presi- 
dent of the Fort Smith Credit Bureau for the 
ensuing year. 


0. O. Axley, of Little Rock, president of 
the Southern Lumber & Supply Co., suffered 
critical injuries on Feb. 25 when his automobile 
crashed into the rear of a State Highway de- 
partment truck, near Brinkley. He is in the 
Brinkley hospital. 


Jere Gates, former manager of the East Ar- 
kansas Builders’ Supply Co., Forrest City, ac- 
cepted the position as manager of the Hervey 
Lumber Co., at Belzoni, Miss. He assumed 
his duties March 5. Mr. Gates is a native of 
Lonoke, going to Forrest City about eight years 
ago. 





Basking in Florida Sunshine 


St. Perersspurc, Fia., March 7.—A promi- 
nent member of the lumber winter tourist colony 
here is Robert G. Kay, well known wholesale 
lumberman, of Philadelphia. Another lumber- 
man visitor is John Dimeling, president of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co., of Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
Although vacationing for the winter away from 
business cares, Mr. Kay keeps in touch with 
what is going on, particularly in connection with 
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Smooth-Cutting 
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Saws 4” to 24” 


HUTHER Bros’. SA 
of Super Quality 


Choose Huther Saws for their smooth and 
their long-enduring service. 
For more than 50 years the choice of careful 


Illustrated catalog of the complete Huther 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Write for your copy. 
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Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


{High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 
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legislation in Washington. Commenting on the 
farm situation, Mr. Kay said: 

I think the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to 
be congratulated on its suggestion that the 
Government assist farmers to build tenant 
houses. This is a step in the right direction. 
The farm bill which Congress has just passed, 
however, I really think will be an absolute 
failure. The new Housing Act will be a good 
thing for lumber and material men for a 
couple of years, but after that period I am 
afraid things will be worse than ever in real 
estate. All this temporary assistance by the 
Government is not real business, and will not 
make for permanency. 





Changes in Sales Organization 
Announced 


Important changes in the sales organization 
of the Celotex Corp. have been announced by 
Harold A. Knapp, general sales manager. 

Lee Bartholomew, who since 1934 has been 
manager of the Cleve- 
land division, has been 
named assistant general 
sales manager with 
headquarters in  Chi- 
cago. His place has 
been given to George J. 
Dinges, who formerly 





LEE BARTHOLOMEW, 
Chicago; 


Earns Promotion 
With Celotex 





was assistant manager 
of the New Orleans di- 
vision. Mr. Bartholo- 
mew joined Celotex as 
a salesman in 1931, hav- 
ing previously been 
eastern sales manager 
for I. F. Laucks (Inc.), 
manufacturing chemists. He is a graduate of 
the University of Oregon, and for six years 
was engaged in the retail lumber business in 
Oregon and Washington. 

Mr. Dinges has been with Celotex since 1931, 
first as a salesman and more recently as as- 
sistant division manager in New Orleans. Be- 
fore 1931, he was sales engineer for the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co. 








Plywood Company Official Sees 
Good Business in California 


Hoguram, Wasu., Mar, 5.—Business is im- 
proving rapidly throughout California and es- 
pecially in the southern tip of the State, accord- 
ing to E. W. Daniels, vice president of the 
Harbor Plywood Corp., upon his return here 
this week from a seventeen-day business trip 
into the State. Mr. Daniels stated that south- 
ern Californians anticipate very good business 
during the coming summer. He reported that 
many new houses were being built in the sub- 
urbs of Los Angeles and other cities of the 
southern section of the State. Continued im- 
provement was forecast by Mr. Daniels. He 
was accompanied on the trip by his wife and 
their daughter, Patty Ann. 





Young Lumberman Will Run 


for Legislature 

BirMINGHAM, ALA., March 7.—Hugh Kaul, 
president of the Kaul Lumber Co. and promi- 
nently identified with business and civic inter- 
ests in this sectidn, has announced himself as a 
candidate for representative from Jefferson 
County in the State legislature. Mr. Kaul in his 
platform suggests elimination of waste and ex- 
travagance at the State capital; restoration of 
economy and honesty, and “use of public funds 
now squandered on useless jobs and_ political 
debts” for schools and other essential State ser- 
vices, making additional taxation unnecessary. 
He also favors an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit members of the legislature from 
receiving remuneration other than constitution- 
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ally provided, compensation, and he favors a 
scientific pardon and parole system. 

Mr, Kaul is the son of the late John L. Kaul, 
who for many years was one of the outstanding 
figures in the lumber industry of the country. 





Appoints New Sales Manager 


Houston, Tex., March 7.—A. L. Carter, 
managing partner of W. T. Carter & Bro., has 
announced the appointment of Clyde E. Miller 
as sales manager. This appointment was made 
following the recent death of J. J. Carroll, who 
had directed sales for the company for many 
years. Mr. Miller long has been connected 
with the company, and is thoroughly familiar 
with the sales end, having previously had charge 
of the sales in the hardwood department. 


Takes On Shingle Account 


Cincinnati, On10, March 7.—Fred Larkins, 
sales agent here for lumber and timber products, 
now is representing in this territory the Jami- 
son Lumber & Shingle Co. of Everett, Wash. 
This arrangement was completed during a re- 
cent visit here of P. H. Olwell, general man- 
ager of that company. Mr. Larkins is widely 
known and has many friends in the lumber 
trade. The Jamison company is one of the out- 
standing producers of high grade red cedar 
shingles and its general manager, P. H. Olwell, 
is president of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 


Valentine Woos Most Woodsomely 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 7.—At a Valentine 
meeting of the construction bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce, held last month, the 
following valentine was read to Ed Rowles, of 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co.: 


To My Valentine Ed (Cy) Rowles: 

Why have mahogany? What fir? 
monogamy? 

Spruce up and I will give you a hem-lock of 
my hair. 

Oh, Cy,press me to your heart. 
be a plane-mill. 

Scale down your ideas and if you think I can 
make second or third grade with you it is o-a-k 
with me. 

For you I pine. For you I bawl-some. 

I wal-nut let you go. I would rather birch 





Why not 


The rest will 


ou. 
Tit-willow, tit-willow, tit-willow. 
Your ADORABLE CONSUMER. 





Research Fellowship Available 
at University of Idaho 


Moscow, IDAHO, March 5.—A research fellow- 
ship in forestry, bestowing $600, payable in 
monthly installments, is open to students with 
a bachelor’s degree in forestry, according to 
announcement by the University of Idaho. The 
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recipient of the award may select a specified 
line of research in the field of forest production, 
utilization technology or range management. 
Inasmuch as applications, in letter form, must 
be received by the Dean of the School of For- 
estry, not later than March 25, it is suggested 
that those interested obtain complete details at 
once direct from the university. 





Firm Announces Promotions 


Tacoma, WasH., March 5.—Philip Garland, 
secretary-treasurer of the Oregon-Washington 
Plywood Co. in this city for many years, has 
been promoted to the position of vice president 
and general manager of the concern. His for- 
mer position has been given to Claude J. An- 
derson. 

Harry T. Nicolai of Portland has been re- 
elected president of the firm, and E. Q. Walton 
of Everett becomes first vice president. The 
board of directors consists of Arthur Nicolai 
and George J. Perkins, both of Portland, Mr. 
Walton, Mr. Garland and Harry T. Nicolai. 
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Hymeneal 


MITCHELL - GROBMYER—Miss Virginia 
Grobmyer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Grobmyer, Little Rock, Ark., was married 
Feb. 26 to Will S. Mitchell, Jr., Litle Rock 
attorney. The bride’s father is president of 
the J. R. Grobmyer Lumber Co. The bride 
is a graduate of Little Rock Junior College. 


HICKS-KOEN — Miss Minnie Cleo Koen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Koen, Rus- 
sellville, Ark., was married Feb. 13 to Olin 
E. Hicks, Lonoke, Ark. The bride’s father 
is supervisor of the Ozark National Forest. 


DUNCAN-JACKSON—Miss Juanita Jackson 
and Wm. Lloyd Duncan, J. P. Duncan Lumber 
Co., were married recently at Little Rock, 
Ark. 


HARRIS-RORIE—Mrs. Emma M. Rorie, 
Lake Arrowhead, N. J., and Joseph H. Harris, 
president of Joseph Harris & Sons (Inc.), re- 
tail lumber firm of Rockaway, N. J., were 
married recently at Elkton, Md. 


World’s Largest Bowling Unit 
Requires 18 Carloads of Lumber 


The rumble, click and clatter emanating these 
days from Chicago’s coliseum is a familiar but 
not cacophonous sound to the ears of bowling 
enthusiasts gathered there to witness the stag- 
ing of the thirty-eighth annual American Bowl- 
ing Congress from March 3 through April 19. 

The solid impressive line of forty new alleys 
is the scene daily and far into the night of title 
holders and aspirants rolling their pet pin 
“knockers” down the smooth wood surfaces 
toward the goal of another ten-strike. At the 
close of the forty-eight days of bowling, 24,765 
entrants from all over the United States will 
have had their chance. Each team has an equal 
opportunity inasmuch as a new set of pins is 
set up for each series of games; new pins with 
perfectly flat-machined bottoms prove im- 
pervious to jar or vibration as used pins with 
slightly rounded edges would not. 

Experienced bowlers know the all-important 
part which wood plays in every detail of the 
construction of a bowling alley and its equip- 
ment. Such bowlers also know they can state 
with confidence that the forty alleys at the 
coliseum constitute the largest unit ever built— 
eight more than the total at last year’s meeting. 
It is doubtful however if the average bowler 
realizes that it took eighteen carloads of lumber 
to build the alleys which cost $65,000 when 
completed. The 4,953 sets of pins, 49,530 in- 





dividual pins, cost $59,250, 

An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff man visited 
the coliseum during the final days of the con- 
struction work and _ interviewed William 
Slaughter, superintendent of installation for the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., under whose 
supervision the alleys were built. Mr. Slaugh- 
ter, whose experience has included thirty years 
of such installation work, revealed that as soon 
as the bowling congress is over, the alleys will 
be carefully dismantled and shipped to Texas 
to be set up permanently, but that all of the 
pins, used just one time, would be sold as 
seconds. 

In discussing the use of wood in bowling 
alley construction, he said: 

The alleys here are the most modern type. 
In the construction we have used 50,000 ft. of 
two by fours and two by sixes as foundation 
material, 145,992 lineal ft. of bedstock mate- 
rial, 16,000 ft. of fir for rails and 30,000 lineal 
ft. of Michigan maple for the alley flooring. 
The pins are also of maple. The judges’ 
booths, sidewalls, etc., required approximate- 
ly 20,000 ft. of wallboard. Other items include 
500,000 nails and screws and 3850 gallons of 
shellac, 

Brilliantly lighted and decorated, the coli- 
seum is presenting the biggest show in the 
history of bowling—a game which depends on 
wood for its life and for accuracy of play. 


i 6) F 


ane tea 


coliseum which shows 


the largest bowling alley unit ever constructed. Eighteen carloads of lumber were required to complete the work 
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in the period Feb. 23-28, 





West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard No. 1 Shiplap and 
Lengths Boards, 10-20’ 
'<2 rift— Pres 42.11 42.00 
B&btr Sht. 59.80 *56.37]1x5&10 ... 45.35 48.66 
No. 1, Sht. 45.89 54.50]1x12 ..... 59.52 62.85 
WO. 2 scee 4 35.00 38.00 Surfaced Fintal. 
iad flat 10-20’ 
—  . B&better 
B&better.. 45.35 43 . Inch thick— 
No. 1 .... 38.89 43.5 = 
a S geabeane 56.92 53.63 
No. 2 .... 25.38 26.00 | here: 55.42 243 
s OD > aatert-bcg ar ety 57.16 52.39 
txé ritt ixl0 ..... 60.33 60.03 
B&btr Sht. 55.92 63.0011x5 ...... 58.67 57.50 
No. 1, Sht. 43.69 *55.69112 ....... 80.75 73.69 
No. 2 ....%*30.04 *36.09 
° }&6-4 thick— 
a A. 1, 6, 8.... 65.63 62.04 
— SHO ..:.. 76.25 74.06 
B&better. . 45.53 44.18 12 92.11 84 50 
No. 1 . 40.62 38.93f ~ “CCC , ; 
No. 2 18.03 17.89iC— 
Ocoitt . — [Inch thick— 
ng, Standard (|, ........ 47.65 *47.00 
Lengths é 6 arenes 47.28 *46.51 
% x4— IPorcrrre 46.93 *47.28 
B&better.. .... *34.35)1x5&10 51.53 *53.85 
sag ei RL 65.07 *66.54 
%* x4— 
B&better.. 36.39 35.33 Rough Finish 
No. 1 .... 34.08 33.15 
. aerate” 
Partition, Stand B&better— 
Lengths ae inch thick— 
% x4&6— D. avnedate *50.75 *47.00 
B&better.. 50.50 *45.38]/6 .------- *53.18 51.47 
eee + Ce SO * et es *53.59 51.75 
1x5&10 *57.92 56.75 
Drop Siding, Stand- |i2 ....... *75.10 *69.75 
ard Lengths, 1x6” “ 
A 
7 thick— 
a ae ltl 65.50 *57.12 
Bé&better.. 36.93 *36.03 5&10 *71.64 *69.18 
No. 1 .... 43.24 41.63}49 |...... *85.68 82.50 
Ne, 136— ote Casing, Base & Jamb| 2 
B&better.. 46.56 42. , 
No. 1 .... 43.24 41.63 7 
B&better, 
Assorted patterms— f[ix4 ...... 62.50 60.80 
B&better.. 45.06 *41.52/1x6&8 . 62.09 60.75 
No. 1 .... 39.82 *40.35(1x5&10 . 65.33 63.67 


Amemcanfiumbherman 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f.o. b. mill sales prices 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., 
but, where prices for 
the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 


for sales made 





this period were not available, prices for 
West Bast West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ No. 2 Shortleaf 
ee 42.05 40.81 Dimension 
ee 42.89 42.48] 2x4 
13 & 14... 19.3838 t7.76¢ 
No. 2 Fencing & CM ON indtivand tla 20.35 19.03 
Standard Lengths 2x6 
1x4 ...... 14.61 14.28]12 & 14... 15.90 16.33 
i? 5°? ieee tevelie ....... 16.05 16.44 
2x8 
Boards, Std. Leth. ee cn wen at 17.75 17.52 
> 2x10 
= 12 & 14... 19.11 19.68 
1x8 Seeders 17.48 17.38 16 19 01 19 54 
3) ae aeee itven”luSe’ ’ 
co: ee 25.59 19.93]2x12 
Longleaf— 12 & 14 18.05 20.06 
XS ...--e *19.00 DF ain oo nk 20.66 19.75 
No. 3 Fencing, No. 3 Dimension, 
Standard Lengths Random Length 
oo Pee 10.34 11.30 = 
eth oes SRC saat | 12:00 
in6 CM... T3548 33.575. - 
hortleaf & Longl’f— 
Ne. 8 Shiginn ana | SPOFtle* a 
Boards, Standard rr 13.32 13.25 
Lengths Pe vncwes ae on an 
-2 BRED esse 16. , 
eer 13.24 13.31 
S08. .. 12.52 12.46 re 14.78 *11.50 
[' 3) i ee 13.38 13.52 
Timbers, 20 & Under, 
No. 1 Shortleaf No. 1 
Dimension Longleaf— 
a ort 6 S400 
12 & 14... 23.57 21.1 XO—6XS . ol. 
phases 24:35 21,63| 5x10-10x10.*39.00 
2x6 Shortleaf— 
12 & 14... 21.07 20.5813x4&4x4 . 26.60 23.07 
are 20.89 21.50] 4x6—8x8 . 26.94 21.71 
2x8 3&4x10 .. 29.86 30.00 
12 & 14... 21.99 21.94]5x10-10x10, 37.00 23.50 
| a 22.64 22.751 3&4x12 .. 37.17 29.20 
2x10 5x12-12x12 39.00 
rer 30.96 29.00 
14 ....... 33.56 38.77 Plaster Lath 
re, 32.00 28.07 
2x12 3x1”, 4— 
12 & 14... 42.00 *32.00| No. 1 .... 4.37 4.33 
ae svuves 36.20 29.00°No. 2 .... 3.60 3.26 




























CAROLINA PINE 


ended Mar. 1: 





Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 


Flooring 

No. 1 No. 2 

B&ébtr Com. Com. 

ee rr $42.20 $38.95 $22.70 
BE a6 ks cteckenceees 40.50 36.70 23,35 

Ceiling 
Ge adbtenee eee $24.45 $24.05 $15.10 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
Eee $46.10 eee $52.85 
errr 45.50 So) rr 66.80 
ED ight wid wo ee 45.40 $/4x10..... .& Me 67.55 
Bee Soak avcewne 46.15 S/GRIS wesc vee 76.65 
Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com Com Com 

Se. 6 akeanee seen $37.90 $21.50 woe 
eee 38.65 19.65 me 
ME Re Soe & ace 40.50 19.60 $15.05 
eres ao 39.90 19.60 15.55 
0 ee 43.35 19.45 16.75 
Caer 57.60 24.35 19.30 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 
By ascii ede $18.35 ED Bs. a choi a $17.55 
TS a. aaenae aeets 20.40 DEE. dine pecan 22.55 
Ss besa nae nee 20.55 

Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18 & 20 
MEE . SK GiGi s. dconmiaeaceela me ee ata ee $19.45 $23.25 
ME. citiriat ihiy Siven.a.cp Se erate, ah yaaa 17.80 20.75 
Oe a ee ee ee ee 20.50 22.65 
Se er 33-78 24.00 








WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the estern Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Feb. 21 to Feb. 26, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
Ssiecrs, 82 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
eR aS: $62.67 $70.08 eee 
Ser 46.38 51.75 re 
SuHop, S28S— No. 1 No. 2 
2A eee $37.52 $24.16 
ED ented baile Wa’ Seis wie Ih 4 arg el om 36.80 23,58 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
_ Ce ee nr ee $24.62 $18.93 
acne aiee este « eR oS 29.06 17.09 
No. “% or MPT Sie ae $15.15 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
Spiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
oo | 2 eae $71.96 $89,25 
i i. Sa 56.09 71.0 


Commons, S82 or 4S— 
Colonial wee Mangere 





No.1 No. 
ae eee $39.70 $32.22 $26.56 
ee ee 69.44 43.97 26.3 
Ueresey CIO. 6) OFG FEW Mele ccc hccncceccs $18.17 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

Seitects, S2 or 4S— &wadr. & wdr & war. 
Weer. WR 2.560% $81.00 a $80.63 
Oe EO oo 6 6-diuw ae ats ae $77.00 76.00 
oe ake 64.50 64.50 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ei A, carci $46.88 $30.65 $19.25 
a Set 44.23 30.23 19.48 
ae ee 59.56 33.00 +i 

Larch-Douglas Fir . 

. T Ba ew o's. 0 % ¢ 00 80 6 cree ui $22.68 
Pee ee eee ere 21.01 
Boards, No. 8, SS. or 4B, 128. ..... 06035 21.25 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL........ 31.73 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
= eee = +4 oe P bey 00 eee. 4 $21.00 
| eres 00 22.00 
EO: 70.00 80. $0 50. 00 1 o0 22.00 
Pe sccewaws 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood—- FAS Sel Com Com Com 
eee $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
eer 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
BOO 6ca0ueee 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
eer 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 

” eee 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 .... 

. |. eer: 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 .... 
3/4 .ecccees 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00. .... 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and ie $78; or on 





grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Re $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
ee 78.00 63.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
rere 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
 , Rees. 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
|, Ae es 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
eo 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 
OS errs 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 7 
BEE \s-vcreomer 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 ‘ 
Bee woscuede 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 - 
eee 158.00 143.00 121.00 .... «ee. 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FA & Sel Com Com 
MG sscccred $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
cL) — 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
Trae 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
., eee 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
ee 60.00 50.00 34.00 wae 
|, ee 65.00 55.00 39.00 fates 
No. 1 =~ A No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Co Com 
Oe. ceecsmed 60.00 $38.00 $22. 00 $19.00 
eee ee 65.0 43.00 4.00 20.00 
ES: 70.00 48.00 of, 00 20.00 
ee aaaswnes 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
eee 85.00 73.00 41.00 aetate 
Bee .4neeeas 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
————EeEEE $80.00 $70.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.0 00 
a 85.00 76.00 56.00 87.00 21.00 
Ree 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 srs 
ee 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
., ee 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00... 
ere” 108.00 93.00 82.00 50.00... 
. | ere: 156.00 146.00 122.00 .... ... 
| ae eee 72.00 62.00 42.00 29.00... 
eee ee . 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 ... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple FAS & Sel om Com 
, Serer =. $65.00 $48.00 $81.00 $20.50 
SN ae he 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
ae - 80.00 57.00 37.00 21.00 
OPE witiereencceeles 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 
Seattle, Wash., Mar. 5.—Current quota- 


tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


&B e D 

SEG. chess accawaneder $38.00 $34.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
MEE. cormvige-siewae eaten $27.00 $24.00 $17.00 
ME « wicalstele ate hae 31.00 30.00 22.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$30.00 $28.00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 31.00 30.00 22.00 
Ceiling 
| Pee Peer «5 - $26.00 $24.00 $17.00 
DOO bss ceswinnewees - 27.00 25.00 16.00 
— Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 x10 1x12 
No. 1 00 313 50 $18.50 $21.00 
No. 2 00 5.50 15.50 16.50 
No. 3 ‘ 10. 00 0. 00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 14 16 18 20 
errs $33.23 +3333 ery 033.38 $20.50 
| ae 8.00 8.00 9.50 19.50 
MEE <:6:.6:'6 Sawrese 18:00 18:80 19: 50 30. 00 20.00 
EE 20.00 20.00 20.56 21.00 21.00 
a err 21.50 21.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

 * ere aT $17.50 
12x12 up to 20 feet...........scccceeeee 17.50 
ph eS eS GO reer errr 17.50 














Ma 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Mar. 5.—Prices for red 
souee. siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


lea “a “B” 
EGE cinséccsceunse . - $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
err ae - 80.00 25.00 23.00 
eS ee ee 33.00 30.00 27.00 


Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 


8 <2MOR .cces Scteendee cece eeneee odececegunee 
10-inch ..cceos eri eninancuene a Re 
THIOON h6606sacnan EROS re voces CROP 
Fintsh, B&better, $2 or 48, 6-16’ 

828 or 848 

or Rough 
le “avweecsien ET rrr 
1x10” ue Sebi sncee<a-ewewie jeatenee aii 5.00 
SED ie oasew ous weceeesene eraser era 
BO oxiris adn te cee oo ecluesdeooe en eae 92.00 
GMO “ccacenaseeoedteresenesscacewe cece 
CR (Fs. Gvlbewebsesee se beew ee wesweraet en 102.00 
TRI hci 6.0056 6brs 6s eer eee heeweveeres 112.00 


SEE awocbe600ee 6s sseeecnevesseens Bee 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 


$60 iced oa ees pededecusevaseee eset ue $33.00 
SGD ..viwsecicciesboweuer tease eau 38.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
TAME WEG BGs. 0 :s.6: 00:60 666800000 sboe" 55% 
Tintin Sb GRE OUGR sc cc ccwcccvsensceoe 50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
1M? lf cccwes cp evesioen bikes wwe obemawewee-sene 
Sal” sceccsawnmecneees awe wmenes civnkece a 





F.O. B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended March 7: 





Qrtd. Red Gum Plain White Oak 
AS— FAS— 
74.50 | 4/4 ...... 
eee 68.50 @70.00 
28.50 | 8/4 ...... 
26.75 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
39.00 “s nile we 27.00 
OPO Pe oes. 39. 
Peute Se8 Gum eee: 45.50@ 49.25 
68.50@70.00 Plain Red Oak 
FAS— 
24.50 us Spree 42.00@ 46.00 
ae wen 55. 
ee Sap Sas 6/4 ooo 200g 38 
33.00 62.00@71.58 
26.00 No. 1 & Sel.— 
ro a ae 25.00 @ 26.75 
as 5/4 pacha 30.00 
Ye 24.00@26.00 | 6/4 ------ 3. 
ry ees 28:50 @ 30.00 OFS siames 42.00 @ 43.50 
TL SN 28.75 Plain Poplar 
ee 40.75 | FAS— 
Ty) eee 45.75 s/4 see 64.50 
Saat: 66.50 
pee | ces 71.75 
|) =e 22.50@24.50 | Saps & Sel — 
ee 26.50 | 4/4 ------ 35.50 
Peete 34.00 >: Seeaee 47.00 
pene 40.50 | 6/4 ;..... 49.50 
eee 40.00 | No. 2A Com— 
yr peener 42.00 | 5/4 .----. 20.00 
No. 1 & ‘Sel.— 7 eee 22.00 
1 peer 16.50 | No. 2B Com— 
374 AAT Se 17.00 OPO becouse 13.25 @13.75 
pee 18.50 Ash 
a ee 24.00 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
eee 27.25 | 8/4 ...... 42.00 
pre 32.75 | 7 Beach 
Jo. 2 — & 
=~ . es 23.50 @ 25.00 
) hs Hickory 
57a 18 O@ Tse | No: 1 Com. & Better 
Pee 17.50 | 8/4 ----.. ae 
Qrtd, Black Gum Log om... 
FAS— 
'? goede 23.00 
|) ee 30.00 
ar 20.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 6/4 20.00 
4 18.75@2 ‘eee : 
diy: .15 @ 23.75 PAGS 
Plain Black Gum FAS— 
No. 1 & Sel— 1 ee 35.00 @38.00 
OS seaee 17.00 | No.1 & Sel._— 
No. 2 Com 1 Sp egtown 30.00 
wramceieth 17.50 No. 2 Com $2.00 
Plain Tupelo | 4/4 .----:-: . 
rms Tupelo draeniet 
RUS as tcis 22.50 | Log Run— 
, petese 35.50 | 4/4 ...... 20.75 
No. 1 & Sel.— Sycamore 
ee ace 16.50 eg Run Plain— 
i cenit 18.75 i eee 24.00 
O/6 wa $5.50 | 674 «2.206 24.00 
No. 2 Com— Willow 
CFS cece 12.25 | No. 2 Com.— 
Qrtd. White Oak i 12.2 
ma : 
r Magnolia 
eee 78.00@81.25 | FA 
No. 1 & Sel.— =a 50.00 
OS édcews 47.00.| No. 1 & Sel.— 
og ee Cee 6.58 * 478-000 32.00 
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CURRENT MARKETS 


The big lumber news of the week was 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had granted the railroads a 5 percent in- 
crease in rates on lumber, and of 10 per- 
cent on most other commodities. Many 
lumbermen think that the resultant gain 
in revenue of the carriers will stimulate 
their buying, for they have been reported 
to be a billion dollars behind on an ade- 
quate maintenance program; others em- 
phasize that it will increase by 1 to 2 per- 
cent the cost of a small home. Good 
news without dispute is the recent report 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, that 
residential building in January, 1938, was 
129 percent above that for the same 
month of 1937. But the year’s building 
program has hardly yet got under way, 
and that gains compared with last year 
are likely to be large is indicated by re- 
ports and enquiries reaching the indus- 
try’s Small Homes headquarters in Wash- 
ington. There is every indication, too, 
that the lumber market will receive con- 
siderable stimulus from resumption of 
“pump priming” expenditures by the 
Federal Government. 

Softwood sales are evidently gaining 
momentum, for in the two weeks ended 
Feb. 26 they had reached 90 percent of 
the total for the corresponding period of 
last year, and business in the first half 
of 1937 reached a good volume. There is 
still much conservatism shown by retail 
distributors, however. To avoid large 
purchases, those on the Atlantic coast, for 
instance, have to a greater extent resorted 
to higher-cost rail shipments. A change 
in back-haul rates to the mileage basis 
may encourage this trend. While retail 
stocks have been reduced somewhat dur- 
ing the winter, those of many yards are 
still above last year’s level, and there was 
no incentive for increasing them during 
the dull period. Gross mill stocks as of 
Feb. 26 were approximately 10 percent 
above their level of that d«* last year, 
and in nearly all cases it has been possible 
for the retailers to get the quick deliveries 
wanted. Shortages of a few items are be- 
ginning to be reported, however, these be- 
ing understandable in view of the fact that 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


March 5: 
First Second Third 
DEED koe we niadmene $79.38 $69.37 $50.01 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash. Mar. 5.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 








yals: 
IIE 5 Sasi. Gap Siar chat o le auhiee Ana $4.25-4.40 
RE ON Ara ye Bora ie Bra cc ire ee ale 2.60-2.80 
he eb Bites sie anes + awe Shen 2.00-2.10 
Perfections 
Be EES 5 6 6b eee bie e oe bs ae een $3.40-3.50 
Soe OEE. cbs 006.6 4 Wiad gle Cw eleeree 2.50-2.65 
St) Ge ee ey ee eee 1.75-1.90 
xx 
SS. SRS A Ses AT eer ae $2.90-3.10 
OS IE 55-6: 3 dso o Rietbwle cicle Seen eens 2.30-2.40 
Bee GEE ons ia venc co cewe diet o06.00 eee wes 1.75 


softwood production during the first eight 
weeks of 1938 has been 23 percent below 
last year’s level; it has, of course, been 
equaled by shipments, but orders have ex- 
ceeded it by 10 percent, and the unfilled 
now cover a larger proportion of the gross 
holdings of mills. Buyers are undoubtedly 
showing more interest in the market than 
is indicated by their purchases, the mills 
reporting a greater volume of inquiry. 
This finds little change in prices on the 
whole, but an unmistakable if slow trend 
upward, most evident in the western 
pines, but seen also in both Northwest 
fir and southern pine uppers, though low- 
ers in both woods continue draggy. 
Large sizes seem in better demand and 
to be developing price strength. Quota- 
tions on the Atlantic coast are edging up 
a little because of depletion of stocks 
there; some severe competition from 
Western Canadian shipments is reported, 
but the market is relieved from the com- 
petition of eastern spruce by a lowering of 
ocean rates that takes it to the British 
market. The other cargo market, Cali- 
fornia, reports lower stocks, more ac- 
tive demand, and firmer prices, with re- 
cent flood destruction likely to result in 
considerable buying for emergency pur- 
poses. Construction in the North is sea- 
sonally slow, but much stimulus is ex- 
pected, especially of farm construction, 
from the revised NHA; and much of the 
South is severely handicapped by rains. 
Foreign buying of softwoods is of small 
volume, because of the continued absence 
of Japan and China from the market, and 
the general expectation that there will be 
further recessions in ocean rates. In most 
European lumber-importing countries, 
demand has been so dull that European 
exporting countries reduced their ship- 
ment quotas, but they now report encour- 
aging signs of revival in consumption in 
the markets they serve. 

Hardwood trade has continued dull on 
the whole, but demand for flooring is a 
healthy exception. Furniture plants are 
taking only small quantities, with their 
stocks still adequate for current require- 
ments. But there has been a slight pick- 
up in some wood-using industries. The 
market is deriving some strength from 
curtailment, by high water, of southern 
lowland logging. Foreign sales are re- 
stricted by the recent advance in trans- 
Atlantic rates, but are likely to benefit by 
the efforts toward market stabilization be- 
ing made by competing European export- 
ers. Quotations on hardwoods have re- 
mained near their low, and there has not 
been any definite development that would 
give them strength. Demand will cer- 
tainly improve with progress of the hous- 
ing program and demand for flooring, 
trim and paneling, but there is little indi- 
cation of early improvement in furniture- 
plant buying. 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 75) 

ried Mr. Anderson at Greenville, Mich., 43 
years ago, just three years before they moved 
to Grays Harbor. She was a graduate of the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music, a member of 
the Congregational church and was active in 
civic affairs. In addition to her husband, she 
is survived by three sons. 


OAKLEY C. SMEATON, 80, for many years 
a member of the Buffalo Baled Shavings Co., 
died Feb. 23 at his home in North Tonawanda, 
N. Y¥. He was customs collector of the port 
in the 90’s when the Tonawandas comprised 
the largest white pine market in the world. 
He was active in fraternal and political 
affairs. Surviving are his widow and a 
daughter. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 74, Guilford, Me., died 


Feb. 21 at a Bangor, Me., hospital. He en- 
gaged in a number of lumber activities and 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended March 5: 


Flooring 





Edge grain— 4inch 
Bé&better $59.00 
No, 1 52.00 
31.00 
Flat grain— 


Bé&better 
No. 1] 
No. 


Ceiling, %x4 
Partition, %x4 


‘ee Guetneet, Babetter 
1 


5 0 12 
.-$56.00 $65.00 $57.00 ‘$58 00 $66.00 $82.00 
- 64.00 73.00 67.00 67.00 76.00 92.00 
Casing & Base, B&better P 
$61.00 $68.00 $63.00 . $65.00 
60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 
Mouldings Discount 
Listed at $3 and under 
Over $3 


Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 


1x8 1x10 1x12 

Boards, S4S, No. 1..$42.00 $41.00 $46.00 $52.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 17.50 18.50 18.50 23.50 
No. 3.. 13.50 14.00 14.00 14.50 


Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 
No 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 
City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin. Btthy B14" x2" %x1%” 

. wht.. $70 i 
.. red.. 
~ Soe es 
. ee. £> <5 
Wetec 
; See ows 
5 WeSeuc. 
{gaye 

. 1 com. wht.. 

. 1 com. red.. & 

. 2 common... 


No. 2 

New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- 
and *-inch, $3.50. 


Amemecanfiimberman 


ten years ago located in Guilford where he 
became associated with R. W. Davis in the 
Davis & Adams Co., dealing in lumber and 
timberlands. His widow, two sons and two 
daughters survive. 


HENRY R. HARTNETT, 63, 
dent of Windsor, Ill., and manager of the 
Paddock Lumber Co., died at his home Feb. 
23. He was a member of the Masonic lodge. 
Surviving are his widow, three daughters and 
two sisters. 


CHARLES W. WRAY, 83, retired lumber- 
man of Oskaloosa, Iowa, died at his home 
Feb. 23. He had his first experience in the 
and later was associated) with H. C. Moore 
in what is now the Ideal Lumber Co., Oska- 
loosa. Surviving are his widow and two sons, 


lifelong resi- 


GEORGE N. BEEKMAN, 73, Bath, N. Y., for 
many years actively connected with the 
Beekman sash and blind factory, died Feb. 
28. A native of Bath, he was a charter mem- 
ber of the old Steuben Club and the Edwin 
Cook Hose Co. A brother, E. F. Beekman, 
New York City, survives. 


NATHAN HART, 75, a member of the Hart 
& Iliff Cos. retail lumber company, Newton, 
N. J., died March 4 at a Newton hospital. He 
was also president of the Sussex County Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., and chairman,of the New- 
ton sewer and water commission. Surviving 
are the widow and daughter. 


JOHN W. EADS, 68, who for many years 
operated a sawmill at Princeton, Ind., died 
March 4 at Wheeling, Ind. He is survived by 
his widow, five sons and two daughters. 


March 12, 1988 


MRS. CLARA J. UPDIKE, 76, mother of the 
late G. Horace Updike, who succeeded to the 
management of Updike & Kennedy Co. (Inc.), 
Trenton, N. J., on the death of his father, 
died at her Trenton home March 3. The son 
died in 1936. 


MRS. FRANCES THOMAS STEARNS, 57, 
wife of Fred R. Stearns, manager of the 
Updike Lumber & Coal Co., Omaha, Neb., 
died March 7 in an Omaha hospital. She was 
a member of the Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist. Surviving, in addition to her hus- 
band, are two sons and two sisters. 


J. L. DAVIDSON, 80, father of H. E., W. L., 
and S. T. Davidson of the Davidson Bros. 
Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., died Feb. 23 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs, John An- 
drews, in Granbury, Tex., where funeral serv- 
ices were held. 


MRS. ANNIE J. GAMBLE, Louisville, Ky., 
widow of the late Thomas Hoyt Gamble, for- 
mer head of Gamble Bros. (Inc.), died Feb. 
27. Surviving are a sister and three half- 
brothers. 


RICHARD PATCHIN, 81, for many years 
chief inspector for the old Northern White 
Pine Association, died March 1 in Chicago. 
He had been troubled with failing eyesight 
for the last three years. 


JOHN A. STEWART, 72, vice president of 
the Colorado Builders Supply Co., Denver, 
died recently following a long illness. He 
had been a resident of Denver since 1906. 
Surviving are a son and a daughter. 


GEORGE E. DOAK, 66, partner in the Bur- 
ton-Doak Lumber Co., Lindsay, Cal., died 
Feb. 27 in a Lindsay hospital. 


FOREIGN LUMBER NEWS 


European Export Statistics for 


November-December 


VIENNA, AusTRIA, Feb. 12.—The bulletin of 
the Comite International du Bois, just issued, 
says that in January there was an improvement 
in the international markets for lumber. In De- 
cember, western European countries made only 
small purchases, Great Britain being the chief 
buyer; but Central European markets remained 
firm, and Finland and Sweden concluded im- 
portant deals with Germany, while toward the 
end of the month the western European markets 
were becoming more receptive. A price decline 
that began in September ended in December, 
and Baltic shippers during January marked up 
their quotations. Western European importers 
still have important quantities of stock, and are 
hesitant about new commitments, but large 
orders were placed by Great Britain in January 
with Baltic shippers. Exports during Novem- 
ber-December were as follows: 


November Exports 
Total 
Exports 
(Including 
Column 
3 or 4) 
Cubic 


Exports 
of Sawn and 
Plain Softwood 
(Including 
-——Boxboards)——, 
Meterst 4 
11,316 
465,233 
533,631 
177,671 
27,939 
,231 
14,105 


Country 
of Origin 


Lithuania 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 175, 923 
Austria 224,753 
Yugoslavia 
Roumania . 203, 215 
3,221,913 
December Exports 


108,110 
1,753,462 





Bsthonia 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Poland 
Czechoslovakia 
Austria 
Jugoslavia 
Roumania 122, 261 


2,660,815 1,416,279 303,142 


+Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


*Official equivalent is 4.672 cubic meters. 

Specimen copies of “Timber Trade Reports” 
may be obtained free of charge from the C. I. 
B., at Vienna. 





European Export Quotas Set 


VIENNA, AustTRIA, Feb. 22.—The maximum 
export quota for the nine member countries 
of the European Timber Exporters’ Convention 
for 1938 is limited to 3,619,536 standards. Of 
these, 199,536 standards represent the balance 
carried over from 1937. This quantity is 
divided among the member countries as follows: 

we 


Czechoslovakia 
Austria 
Yugoslavia 
Rumania 


Canadian Shingle Quota Set 


Vancouver, B. C., March 5.—Canada’s new 
quota of 916,246 squares of shingles to be per- 
mitted entry to the United States market dur- 
ing the first six months of 1938, announced 
by President Roosevelt, was about what the 
British Columbia industry expected, according 


to G. S. Raphael, manager of Consolidated 
Red Cedar Shingle Association, here. 

Imports of Canadian shingles, practically all 
from the Province, are limited under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1936 to 25 percent of the total pro- 
duced in the United States and imported during 
the previous half-year. 

During the last six months of 1937 about 
890,000 squares were shipped into the United 
States from British Columbia. During the first 
half of 1937, imports were about 1,000,000 
squares. Washington and Oregon mills shipped 
about 2,700,000 squares to the United States 
market. 


Ir 1s estimated that about 2,837,200 white 
cedar posts a year are used in Michigan alone 
to replace wornout farm, railroad and vineyard 
posts. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Mar. S—Average prices of 
lo c’ on follows: 
$13. $25-24; No. - n, -16; No. 3, 
$12- 14, lumber logs, 


g% -®, ’No. 1, $ 
Cedar: Shingle jogs, 
$25-29. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $10-11. 








